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LETTER CXLI. . 
Bath, February th« i6th, O. S. 1748. 

Deak Boy, 
The firft ulp that I made of my liljcrty, was t« 
jBome hjtlier, :jyhere I arrived yefterday. .^ly 
healthy though not fundamentally bad, yet, Xor 
want of proper attention of late, wanted fomc re- 
pairs, which thefc waters nryt-r fail giving it, 
I ihall drink them a month, ^ud return to Lon- 
doii, t^iere to enjoy the cqmfgir^ ^f fgcial life, 
inilcad of jgroaning u^i^^r i\^G load of bitfniils. 
I have glvcfn tlie -dclcription of the life that 1 pi-g- 
t>ofe to le^d for the future, in this motto, which 
I h^yeput up i^ tlie frize of my libi;aigr in my 
pe.\vhQufe5 

Nunc veterum Uhrls, n;^ncJbmno, .$t ineruhus hfOaris 
DucereJbllicU^jtiqfiT^dpi pblivia vit^f. 
J ,piuft obfcry^ to y^u, lUpon tliis occaiion, that 
the upintoni^pted -fatirfadjon which I expe6t to 
find in .that libi^ry w;)U ^e -qhiedy Qwi«^ to ii\y 
.{living ea^>lo3r^d fbme part of my 11^ .^ell »t 
your age. I m^Ji, kgd iemployod ,it better, .and 

43X24 7 ; 
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my fatisfaftion would now be conplete -, but, 
hewever, I planted, while young, tliat degree 
of knowledge which is now my refuse and my 
fhelter. Make your plantations dill more exten- 
live, they will more than pay you for your troji- 
ble. I do not regret the time that I pafled in 
pleafures; they were feafonable, they were the 
pleafures of youth, and J enjoyed them while 
young. If I had not, I fbould probably have 
overvalued them now, as we are very apt to do 
what we do not know: but, knowing tliera as I 
do, I know their real value, and how much they 
are generally over-rated. Nor do I regret the 
time that I have pafled in bulinefs, for the famo 
reafon ; thofe who fee only the outfide of it, 
imagine that it has hidden charms, which they 
pant after ; and nothing but acquaintance can 
undeceive them. I, who linve been behind the 
fcenes, both of pleafure aiid buiinefs, and have 
feen all the fprings and pullies of thofe decora- 
tions which aftonifh and dazzle tlie audience, re- 
tire, not only without regret, but with contentment 
and fatisfadipn. But what I do, and ever ihall 
regret, is the time which," while young, I loft in 
mere idlenefs, and in doing nothing. This is 
the common effed of the inconfideracy of youth, 
againft which I ^beg you will be moft carefully 
upon your guard. The value of moments, when 
caft'up, is immenfe, if well employed j if thrown 
away, their lofs is irrecoverable. Every mo* 
ment may be put to fome ufe, and that with 
much more pleafure than if unemployed. Do 
not imagine, that by the employment of time, 
I DMSfr aa munterrupted ' application to ierious 

iludies. 
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fludies. Noj plcafures arc, at proper timen, 
both as neceflary and as ufeiiil : they tafhion and 
form you for the world j they teach you charac- 
ters>, and (how you the human heart in its un- 
guarded minutes. But then remember to make 
that ufe of them. I have known . many people, 
from lazinefs of mind, go through both pteafure 
and builnefs with equal inattention } neither en- 
joying the one, nor doing the other; thinking 
thenifelves men of pleature, becaufe they were 
mingled with thofe who were, and men of buli- 
nefs, becaufe they had buiinels to do, though 
they did not, do it. Whatever you do, do it to 
the purpofe ; do it thorouglily, not fuperficially. 
jip^rofond'ijjez 'y go to the bottom of things. Any 
thing half done, or lia.lf known, is, in my mind, 
neither done nor known at all. Nay woife, for 
it often miileads. There is hnrv'ly any plaec, or 
any .company, whcj'c you may not gain know- 
ledge, if you pleafe j almoll every body knows 
fome one thing, and is glad to talk upon that 
one thing. Seek, and you will find, in this world 
as well si% in the next. See every thing, en- 
quire into every thing j and you may excufe 
your curiolity, and tlie queflions you aik, which 
otherwife might be thought impertinent, by your 
manner of allCing tliem ; for moft things depend 
a great deal upon the manner. As for example, 
/ am afraid that I am very troublefome with wy 
qiieflinns, but nobody can inform mefo well as you j 
or fbmethuig of that kind. 

Now thai you are in a Lutheran country, go to 
their churches, and obferve the manner of their 
public worihipi^ attend to their ceremonies, and 
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into Timidity, and jh^otx :-*4nfomuch that, I be- 
lieve, there is inofe jodgcment required, for tb« 
proper conda^ of our virtues, than for ^voiding 
their oppolite vices. Vice, in its true light, is 
fo deformed, that it fhocks us si tirft fight j and 
would hardly ever feduce us, if it did not, at firft, 
wear the malk of fomis Virtue. But Virtue is, 
in itfelf, fo beautiful, that it charms us af firft 
ifight } engages us more and more upon farther 
acquaintance} and, as with other Beauties, we 
think excefs impoffible ; it is here that judgement 
is neceffaiy, to moderate and dircft the effeds of 
an excellent caufe. I (ball apply this reafoningj 
at prpfent, not to any particular virtue, but to an 
excellency, which, for. want of judgement, is 
often the caufe of ridicoloas and blameable 
effeds I I mean, great Learning } which, if not 
accompanied with Iband judgement, fine^ently 
carries us into £rror. Pride, atid Pedantry. As I 
hope you will poflefs that excellency in its ntmoft 
extent 5 . and yet withoat its too common failings ; 
the hints, which my experience can fuggeftj 
inay probably not be ulelefs te you. 

Some learned meii> proud of th^ knowledge, 
only fpeak to decide, and give judgement without 
appeal. The confequence of which is, that man- 
kinil, provoked by the infult, and injured by the 
oppreflion, revolt 5 and, in order to fliake off 
the tyranny, even call the lawful authority in 
quellion. The more you know, the modeller 
you fljould be : and (by the bye) that modefty is 
the fureft way of gratifying your vanity.. Even 
where you are fure, feem rather doubtful j re- 
prelcxit, but do not pronounce 5 and, if you 

woulcl 
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catt an jUJtum ; aod theie, in(!ead of definng, ns 
tbejr do, every fool tli^y me^t.viffe to fcribble 
iSMnetbiog» wzite down all thefe tk'iQgs^ as foon 
as tbey cooie ta your knowledge from good an- 
Iborities. 

I had nliaofiibi^tten one thing, which I would 
recoouncnd sa aa object of your curiofity and in- 
^NViaUoB, that is» the Adn>ifliRnition of Judice ; 
which, a» it is always carried on in open Court, 
you noay, ajKl I wouki have you go and fee it, 
with attexktkui and inquiry. 

I bftve now biH one aojuety left, whfch 19 con* 
' cexning yoiL. I would have you be, what I know 
nobody is^ perfe£i. Ab that it >fnpoffib1e, I 
would have you as near perfe6tion as poflible. 
I Imow Bobody in a hker way towards it than 
yourfelf, if you |^kafe% Never were fo much 
ftam yton for any hody^s education as for yours } 
and never hod any body tbofe opportanities of 
knowledge and kupfevenaent which you have 
had, and ftiU have. I hope, I wi(h, I doubt, 
aad I fear, alternately. This only I am fure of, 
that you will prove ather the gveateft pain, ' or 
tUej^rcsatait plealiipe of Yours. 



LETTER CXLII, 
Batli, Februar}' the aad, O. S. iy4«. 
Da^li Boy, 
Every excellency, and every virtue, has. its 
kindred vice or wcaknefs) and, if carried beyond 
certain bounds, finits into the one or the other. 
Geneix>fity often runs into Profuiion, CEconomy 
iDtD Avariee, Courage into Ralhne^s, Caution 
B 3 ^ m\.^ 
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would convince others, fecm open to convic- 
tion yourfelf. 

Others, to fhew their learning, br often from 
the prejudices of a fchool-education, where tl.ey 
hear of nothing elfe, are always talking of the 
Antients, as fumethiBg more than men, and of 
the Modems as fomelhing lei's. They are never 
without a Claflic or two in their pockets : they 
flick to the old good fenfe 3 they read none of the 
modern tralh i and will fliow you plainl}-, tliat 
no improvement has been made, in any one art 
Of fcience, thefe lad feventeen hundred years. 
I would. by no means have you difown your ac- 
quaintance with tlic Antients j but Hill lefs would 
r have you brag of an exclufive intimacy with 
them. Speak of the Modern** w^tUox^t «on««'«n.|»4, 
and of Uie Antients without idolatry j judge 
them all by their merits, but not by their ages j 
and if you happen to have an Elzevir claflic in 
your pocket, neither fhow it. nor mention it. 
Some great Scholars, moft abfmdly, draw all 
their maxims, both for public and private life, 
froip what they call Parallel Cafes in the antient 
authors} without confidering, that, ip the firft 
place, there never were, fince the creation of the 
world, two cafes cxa6tly parallel : and, in the- 
next place, that there never was a cafe ftated*, or 
cven^known, by any hiftorian, with every. one 
of its circumilances 3 which, however, ought to 
be known, in order to be reafoned from. Rea- 
fon upon the cafe itfelf, and the feveral circum- 
fiances that attend it, and aft accordingly j but 
not from the authority of antient Poets or Hif- 
torians. Take into your confideratiori, if you 
B 4 pleafe. 
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pleafe, cafe's ftcmittgly anaiogoui^ } but ti^S^6 
tliem as helps only, not as guides. We a!t€ 
really To prejudiced by our educations, fliat, is, 
the Antients deified their Heroes, we ddfy thcfa* 
Madmen : of which, with all due regard td an- 
tiquity, I take Leonidas and Curtius to harre been 
two dillinguifhed ones. And yet a folid Pedant 
would, in a fpedch in Parllarnent, relative to a 
tax of two-pence in the pound upon fotrie coift- 
n^oUity or other, quote thofe two heroes, as ex- 
amples of what we ought to do, and fuffer for 
our country. I have known thefe abfurditie^ 
carried fo far, by people of injudicious learning, 
that 1 ihould not be furprifed, if fomc of thern 
^cre to pTopofe, ^hile we are at war with the 

OnuTo, ilUIL a irum\>or of g-««i^ OtmiM K^ V(»p€ ih 

Ac Tower, upon account of th^ infinite advan- 
tage which Rome rfeceived, iri a parallel cafe, 
fibm a cieftain number of geefe in the Capitol, 
This way of reaibning, and this way Of fpcaking, 
i^ill always fortii si poor politician, and a puerile 
de^laimer. 

There h ^hoihtt fpecies of Ifearned men, who, 
fttmgh left dogitiatical and fupercilious, are not 
fcfs impettinent. Thefe are the communicative 
ahd ftiirilhg Pedants, who adorn "their converfa- 
&011, even with Woiiien, by happy quotations of 
Oitek and Latin -, and wlio have cotitra6lcd fuch 
h familiarity witli the Greek aild Roman authors. 
Chat th^y tkW theai \>j certain names or epithets 
iletiotlng intitnacy. As oW Homer; that^y ro^e 
Wur^cfe ; Maro, iiiflead of Virgil j and S^a/o, in- 
ttcad of Ovid. Thc(e are often imitated by cox- 
Ihinb'i, "^hd haV^ ho Ifeimihg at all ; but who 

have 
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fcffve got feme names^ end fome fcrapB of mtient 
authors by faeait, which thej impropeiiy and im- 
{>ertinentl7 retail, in all companies, in hopes of 
paiitng for ibholarg. If, therefore, you would 
avoid the accufation of pedantry on one baod> 
or the fufpicion of ignorance on the oth^, abi^in 
from learned ofienlation. Speak the language of 
the compan^r you are in; fpeak ft purdy» and 
volarded with any other. Never fecm wifcr, nor 
more learned, than the people yon are with. 
W«ar your lesfroing, like your watch, in a pri- 
vate pocket 5 and do not pull ii out, and ilrike 
it, merely to ihow that you have one. If yoa 
are aiked what o'clcck it is, tell it j but do not 
proclaim it hourly and unalked, like the watch- 
man. 

Upon the whole, renoiember ithat learning (I 
mean Greek and Roman leaniing) is a moft ufe- 
fiil and neoeiTary ornament, which it is fhameful 
not to be mafter of; but, at theiame time, moft 
carefully avoid thofe carrors and abufes which I 
have mentioned, jiad which too often attend it. 
' Remember top, .thjat .gueat rapdern knowledge it 
ftill more Uisceflary than antient ; and that you 
had better know perfe6Uy the prefent, than the 
old fiate of £urope 5 though I would Jiiave you 
well acquainted witli botli. 

I have this moment received your letter of the 
lydi N. S. Though, I confefs, there is no great 
variety in your prefent manner of life, yet mat^e- 
rials can never be wanting for a letter ; you fee, 
you" hear, oryouiiead, fouicthing new every dayj 
a ihort .account of which, with your refledious 
tbowi^pon, wUl.make out a letter vciy well. But, 
B 5 fioce 
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fincc ycM deike a fubjeift, pray fend me an ac- 
count of the Lutheran edabllilmient in Germany.; 
their religious tenets, their church-government, 
the maintenance, authority, and titles, of their 
Clergy. 

FiHorio Sin, complete, is a very fcarce and , 
very dear book here ; but I do not want it. If 
your own library grows too voluminous, you will 
not know what to do with it, when you leave 
Leipfig. Your beft way will be, when you go 
away from thence, to fend to England, by Ham- 
burgh, all the books that you do not abfolutely 
■waat; Yours. 



LETTER CXLIIL 

Bath, March the ift,0. S. 1748. 
•Dear Boy, 
By Mr. Harte's letter to Mr. Grevenkop, of the 
aid February, N. S. I find that you had been a 
great while without receiving any letters from 
me; but, by this time, I dare fay, you think you 
have received enough, and poffibly more than you 
have read ; for I am not only a frequent, but a 
prolix correfpondent. 

• Mr. Harte fays, in that letter, that he looks 
upon Profeflbr Mafcow to be one of the ableft 
men in Europe, in treaty and political knowledge. 
I am extremely glad of it : for that is what I 
would hare you particularly apply to, and make 
yourfelf perfed mafier of. The treaty part you 
mull chiefly acquire by reading the treaties them- 
feives, and the hiftories and memoirs relative to 
them : not but that inquiries and converfations, 

upon 
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upon thofe treaties, will help you greatly, and 
imprint them better in your mind. In this courl't* 
of reading, do not perplex yourfelf, at firft, by the 
jnultttude of infignificant treaties which are to 
be found in the Corps Diplomatique j but ftick to 
the material ones, which altered the ftate of Eu- 
rope, and made a new arrangement among the 
great powo's: fuch as the treaties of Mun(^er, 
Nimeguen, Ryfwick, and Utrecht. 

But there is one part of political knowledge 
"which is only to be had by enquiry and converfa- 
tion 'y that is, the prefent ftate of every Power 4n 
Europe, with regard to the three important points 
of Strength, Revenue, and Commerce. You 
will, tlierefore, do well, while you are in Ger- 
many, to inform yourfelf carefully of the nailitary 
force, the revenuies, and the commerce, of every 
Prince «nd State of the Empire 3 and to write 
4own thofe informations in a little book, kept for 
that particular parpofe. To give you a fpecimen 
of what I mean. 

The Ele6tbrate of Hanover. 

The revenue is about ;f .500,000 a year. 

The military eftabliftimertt, in time of war, 
1 may be about aj,ooo men 5 but that is the 
utraoft. 

The trade is chiefly linens, exported from Stade. 

There, are coarfe woollen manufa6lures for 
home-confumption. 

The mines of Hartz produce about ;^. 100,000 

in filver, annually. 

Such information you may very eafily get, by 

proper inquiries, of every Stale iu Germany, 

16 if 
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If yott Vtitt bttt pitf6i: uMul fe fli\«t»do^ 'i?»fti 

khdp ve^i'Jr fewdt hb'trb^, ttMfejTs lij^oh Wife fef|t-* 

^ ^6th but ^^ t^hdlfe^i \b glrtet '^dvfr^t^ : ill 
thkt Tcftft yjju will t66««h y'd^Mf #ftjrt: riattibel* •«? ^ 

fence, or funiifli to othWr PoVimi^ ft>l: fttbfidi^. 

in •acqmi;^ tht« kWo^0(4eagfe. It feeftii t6 ttfe 
eVen to be a word !»^teltdfeinfe ^iibjfe6t, H:o t^Sk; 
mpcKri> than /o p/aEln» e^ le heiiki ti^i. 
' Though i am feniibie thfefe thkigs biftttot b6^ 
koOWn 1\'ith theulmoft'exttiftftefe> at l^aftby yiM j 
yet yom mrfy, however!, Jgfeft fo /near the tS:Q*h> thai 
t^e diffeeiice wH! be vtery iminaterkiL 

Pray let me know if the Roman Cat3*oiic Wb^- 
fliip is tolerated in Saxony, any Vherc but fffr 
(iourt; and if public mafs-houfes ^u« nUowedL 
any wKef e elfe m the Eledorate. Are the regiriar 
Koxnifh Clergy allowe<{ : and have th^ any con* 
Tents ? 

Are there any militaiy Ord»« in Sasony, Stfid 
-iJtdU is the mite JEagle a Saxon or a Poliih 
dtder ? T^pon what occafion^ and wken was it 
founded ? What number of Knights > 

Adieul God bldi yo^i^^ and^o^r y<Ht tcon dot 
wVat^wifh! 
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j^th> March tJie 9tb> O. S. 1748. 

I MUST^ irouA tktikt to tiiiie> romiad jrou of 
what 1 kave oftea recominetaded to you^ and of 
iw4Mit y «u ctfnaot attend to too nii'adi ; Jhcfifice H> tk9 
Gritees. Tb& difieiiefiit eftieas of the fame ih\t^, 
fold or doae> ^^n acccOnipanied or abandoned 
h^ theiti^ is aloiofl incfoni^eivaUe. They prepare 
^ ^y to dte he^rt 5 «nd the heftrt has fuch sm 
iafiueBce orer the underftandiog^ that it is wortil' 
while to ei^a^ it in oar intereft. Jt is the whbte' 
of woBiea> who are guided by ncNiiiag el^ $ and 
it -has (a OHich to i^y^ «ven widi men, find tke 
abieil maa too> that it comraoi^y triiabphs in 
every flruggk with the underflandii^. MoaDenf 
de la Rochefoucault, ia iiis Majciou/ i?^^ ^Mt 
r^rk ^fouvent la dnpe du €€Bur, If he had ^&id» 
iniiead of Jbuvent, prefpte 4oi{jourSj I fear h» 
woukl hafve been neareo: A/t truth. This heiag; 
the cafe, aim at the heart. Intrrniic laerit aione 
will not do : it will .gain you the gener^ e^eem of 
all J but not the particular aff^dion^ that is, th^ 
heart, of any. To engage the afFeftion of riloy 
particular perfon, .you muft, over and abovQ your 
general merit, have ibme particular merit to that 
perfon, by fervices done, or offered j by expref- 
£oas of regard and efleemj by complaifaDoe, «t-* 
tentionSy tstc, for him : and the graceful marnier 
of doing all thefe things opens the way to tho 
h^rt, and facilitates, or rather iofurcs, their ctfW 
ft6^. From your own obfervation, Teile6t what 
a dijfagreeaUe impreffion an awkward addrefs, a 
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flovenly figure, an ungraceful mai^ner of {peak- 
ing, whether ftuttering, muttering, monotony, or 
drawling; an unattentivc behaviour, ^c, make 
upon you, at firft fight, in a flranger, and how 
they prejudice you againft him, though, for aught 
you know, he may have great inlrinfic fenfe and 
merit. And refledt, on the other hand,, how 
much the oppoiites of all thefe things prepoiTefft 
you, at firft fight, in favour of thofe who enjoy 
them. You wifii to find all good qualities in 
them, and are in fome degree difappointed if you 
do not. A thoufand little things, not feparately 
to be defined, confpire to form thefe Graces, this 
je nefiai quoit that always pleafes. A pretty per- 
fon, genteel motions, a proper degree of drcfs, anr 
harmonious voice, fomething open and chearful 
In the countenance, but without laughing 3 a dif- 
tinft and properly- varied manner of fpeaking : all 
thefe things , and many others, are neceffaiy in- 
gredients in the compofition of the pleafing je ne 
feat quol, which every body feels, though nobody 
can defcribe. Obferve carefully, then, what dif- 
pleafes or pleafes you in others ; and be perfuaded, 
that, in general, the fame things will pleafe or 
difplcafe them in you. Having mentioned laugh- 
ing, I muft particularly warn you againd it: and 
I could heartily wiih, that you may often be fttn 
to fmtle, but never heard to laugh while yon live. 
Frequent and loud laughter is the charaderiftic 
of folly and ill-manners; it is the manner in 
which the mob exprefs their filly joy, at 'filly 
things J and they call it being merry. In my 
Kiind, there is nothing fo illiberal, and fo ill-bred. 
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18 audible laughter. True wit> or fenfe, never 
yet made any body laugh 5 they arc above itj 
they pleafe the tnind^ aad give a chearfulxiefs to 
the countenauce. But it is low bufFoonry, or 
filly accidents^ that always excite laughter ; and 
that is what people of fenfe and breeding fliould 
(how themfelves above. A man's going to fit 
down, in the fuppofition that he has a chair be* 
hind him^ and falling down upon his breech for 
want of one, fets a whole company a laughing, 
when all the wit in the world would not do it ; a 
plain proof, in my mind, how low and unbe« 
coming a thing laughing is. Not to mention the 
difagreeable noife that it makes, and the (hocking 
diflortion of the face that it occalions. Laughter 
is eafily reflrained, by a very little reflection; 
but, as it is generally conne6ted with the idea of 
gaiety, people do not enough attend to its abfur* 
dity. I am neither of a melancholy, nor a Cyni* 
cal difjpofition ; and am as willing, and as apt to 
be pleafed as any body 3 but I am fure that, iince 
I have had the fuU ufe of my reafon, nobody haft 
ever heard me laugh. Many people, at firft 
from awkwardnefs and mauvaife konte, have got 
a very difagreeable and £lly trick of laughing, 
whenever they fpeak : and I know a man of veiy 
good parts, Mr. Waller, who cannot fay the com* 
moneft thing without laughing 3 which makes thofe, 
:Hrho do not know him, take him at firll for a na- 
tural fool. This, and many other very difagree- 
able habits, are owing to mauvaife konteat their 
firft fetting out in the world. They ai*e alhamed 
ii) company, and fo difconcerted that they do not 
know what they do, and try a thoufand tricks to 

keep 
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keep titemfelTvs in countenance ; winch tficki 
aftenvards %tow b»bitual to them. Some pvt 
their ^ng&n m their uofe, others fcratch their 
ktad> Others twkl their hats; in fhort, eveiy 
liwk\;(rRrd^ ilUbred body has his trick. But the 
frequency does not jiiitify the thing; and all tbefe 
vmlgar habits iind awkwardneiles, though not cri^ 
minal indeed, &re mo^ carefully to be guarded 
sgainfl^ ai5 they are great bars in the way ^f the 
ortofpksaiing. Remember, tliat to pleafe, b al<» 
moft to prevail^ or. at leaft a ineceiiary previous 
lft»p to it. Ya«, who have your fortune to make, 
fhouM nwre ^rticulaHy ftudy this art. You hod 
net, I mvtfi tell you, when you left England, ^ 
fnaniifres prevenantes ', end I mu^ confers thattbe^ 
u« not very commoa • in England : but 1 liope that 
your good fenfe will make you acquire them 
Rbroffd. If ycKL tUcfinB t» make yowrfelf oonfidcra- 
ble in the tvorld ^, if you have any ^irit, you 
*o) H tnufl be entirely your <ywn 4oif)g : for i 
•My vety poffibljr be out of the wortd at the time 
fati come into it. Yowr tmn rank and fortune 
««vil not aftift you 5 your merit and your 'mannerg 
tJ«i, -done, rahc yon to figure and fortune. I 
im^ laid the fbtmdations^of them, ty the cduca- 
lk)ti whidi I have gi\^n you ; hut you nroft toiki 
the fuperftrudtrre yourfelf. 

I ttittft now apply to you for fome infbnnatioMy 
whicfh i -dare fay yon can, and whidi I ^fyc yott 
will, five me. 

Can the Eldftcfr ttf Sarxooy put -any cff his fiib- 
jelfts to death for hightreafon, without bringmg 
them firft' to their ttial in fome public Court erf" 
JtiAice^ 

Can 
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Grti k^k by lii<i own siuChofify, cbHfine toy 

fubje£fc- k^ pnloft as lobg ad he pleofes, Without 

Cuitk h€ Mbifh stny ftibjddl <»ot of his dominions 
by his own authority ? 

Can he lay any tax whatfocvcr upon his fub- 
je6lB, without the confent of the States of SajLony ? 
and what aie Ihofe States ? how are they eleded? 
vfhUk Ordert do they dottfift ©f ? do the Clergy 
make part of tliem ? and when, and how often, 
do they meet ? 

If twofubjeAs of the Eledor's are at law, for 
aty cftate fituated in the Bledtorale, in what 
Court mud this futt be tried ? and will the ded^^ 
fion of that Court be fihal, or does thetie lie mi 
i^peid to tlie ImpGt'iai Chamber at Wetfelaer ? 

"WhAil do you call the two Chief CdUrtg, or tw» 
GlMsf MlH^rates^ of ciril and crimteia] jufliec ) 
. Wl^ lis tbci coomion revenue of the £ledavat«j 
CM yedr With slMPther ? 

What Hittnber of trodps does the Eledior now 
roaintfliu } and what is the grested number that 
tke £lciderat6 is abk t^ miiiatain } 

I do Bot expad to hav« all ikkOft qiiefliotM tn* 
fwered at once j btkt yo\a will alifwef them in 
prop(M:tiott as you get tiie necefTary and authentic 
iiifotiiiati6ns. 

Tett aroi ycm fee, my Oermail Orack $ Mid I 
ecteHlk you with fo nbuch faith, thatydu need hoti 
hk6 the Oracles of oKd^ return ambiguous a»« 
fwcTB } 6ipeciaily as you hare this advantage oxer 
lhera» too« that I only troniult you about pall% 
add fveffa^i, bat not about what is to come. 

1 wi(h 
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I wifli you a good Ealler-fair at Lerpfig. S^e, 
with, attention, all the fhops, drolls, tumblers, 
fope-dancers, and hoc genus omne: but inform 
yourfelf more* particularly of the fevcral parts of 
trade there. Adieu. 



LETTER CXLV. 

London, March the 25th, O. S. iJ^B* .. 
Dear Boy, 
I AM in great joy at the written and the verbal 
accounts which I have received lately of jou.. 
The former from Mr. Hartc > the latter, from 
Mr. Trevanion, who is arrived here : ihcy con- 
fpure to conyince <aie that you employ your time 
well at Leipfig. I am glad to find you confult 
)|OQr own intereft and your own pleafure fo 
much f for the knowledge v^hich you will tcqmra 
in tbefe two years » is equally neceifary for both* 
I am likewife particularly pleafed to find, that 
jou turn yourfelf to that fort of knowledge which 
18 m6re peculiarly neceflary for your deftina* 
tion : for Mr. Harte tells me you have read, with 
tttention, CailHeres, Peqnet, and Richelieu's 
Letters. The Memoirs of the Cardinal de Rets 
will both entertain and inftrui^ you : Aey relate/ 
to a very intercfting period of the French HiAoryt 
the Miniftry of Cardinal Mazarin, during the Mi* 
bority of Lewis XIV. The charaders of the 
confiderable people of that time are drawn, in a 
ihort, firong, and maflerly manner; and the po* 
litical refiedtions, which are mod: of them printed 
in Italicsj are the jufled that ever I met with : 

they 
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they arc not ihc laboured refleftions^of a fyfteraa- 
tical clofet politician, whoy without the leafl ex- 
perience of bufinefs, fits at home^ and writes 
maxims J. but they arc the rcfledions which a 
great and able man formed^ from long experience, 
and praftice in great bufinefs. They are true 
conclufions, diawn from fadts, not from fpecu- 
lations. 

As Modem Hiftory is particularly your bufinefsy 
I will give you fome rules to dired your lludy of 
it. It begins, properly, with Charlemagne, in 
the year J5oo. But as, in thofe times of igno- 
rancci the Priefts and Monks were almofl the 
only people that could or did write^ we have 
fcarcely any hillories of thofe times but fuch at 
they have been pleafed to give us, which are com* 
pofonds of ignorance, fuperdition, and pfurtf 
seal. So that a. general notion of what is rather 
fiij^fed, than really known to be, the hiilory of 
tiie five or fix fitUowing centaries, feems to be 
loffident: and much time would be but ill-em^» 
pbwed in a minute attendoxi to thofe legend^/ 
But referve your utmod care, and mod diligent 
enquiries^ for the fifteenth centuiy» and dowa« 
vards* T^en Learning began to revive^ and ere* 
dible hifitones to be written j Burope began to 
take the form, which, to fome degree, it fiill re- 
tains : at Icaft the foundations of the prefcnt great 
Powers of, Europe were then laid. Lewis the 
Eleventh made France, in truih, a Monarchy, or 
as he.ufed tofay. himfelf, la mit hors de Page^ 
Before his time, there wejre independent proviAcea 
in France, as the Dutchy of Brittany, fee, 

whofe 
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^ofe Vimctw tore it ta pi«ee»> laihd- kept it t» 
cooflai^t domeftic confufibn. LewM^the EWentli 
jwdiiccd' »n thefe pefft)r States, by fraud, fbrce,^ 
mr marmg^ : for he fcropled i;o means to obtain 
hxEends. 

About that time, Ferdinand King of Arragon, 
afid Ifalftell» lii» wife, Qaeen of Caikile, united 
the whole Spaniih Monarchy, and drov«i the- 
Moots exit of Spakr,. who hsid till then kept pcf- 
ffeffion of Grenada. About that time too, the 
Houfe of Auflria laid the great foundations of its 
fubfequent powef j, ' firft* by the marriage c£ 
Maximiliaa with the Heire& of Burgundy ; ayad 
then, b)^ the marriage of his (an Philips Arch- 
dake of Aufiria, with Jane, the daughter of 
I£U)eUa> Queen of Spain, and Heiief* of tiMrtr 
wllMile kingdom, and of th« Weft Indies, 9f 
tk>t irfl of thefe marriages, the floufe of Audrki 
aoquirsd t^ Seventeen Piovinces 5 and by the 
btter> Spain and America ; all which xenteved in 
Hie perfon of Charles the Hftb, fon of the aboiR&it 
n^BOtioaed Archduke Philip; the fbn of JMaximU 
)ieD« k -wm upon account of thefe nuuxiagQiv 
ttart Che following Latin diftich was made : 
B4iia gerant alii, Tuftlia Anflria nuhif^ 
Nam fum Mwtt aliis, dat Mi regma Femu. 
This immenfe power, which the Emperor 
evades the Fifth found himfelf poffcfled of, gave 
him a defile for univerfal power (for people never 
detire all till they have gotten a great deal) and 
alarmed France : this Ibwed the feeds' of that jca- 
lonfy and enmify, which have Aoorifked ever 
fince t>etwecn thofe two great Powers. AfteN 

, wards 
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^vtmds the Houfe Gf Auftria waft ^veakeoed by the 
divifian sofido by Ckurlos Ihe Fifth of its doBU- 
nions^ between his fon Philip the Second pf 
Spain, jind hi« brother Fecdinand ^ and ^ ever 
£nce been dwindling to the weak ix>ndition in 
which it now is. This is ji moft inteceding part 
of Ike hiflocy of £urope> of which it is abiolutely 
neceflary that you iLouldbc.exa£ily and minutely 
kifonned. 

'Chere are in the biibiy ^ moft countries, cof- 
lain very reaoarkaUe aeras, which 4eierve more 
^larticukr eaquixy and attention than the coounon 
xustof hiflory. Such is the BttvxAt of the Seven- 
'fteen IVwinco^ in the reign of Philip the Seccnd 
«Df Spain ; irhloh tended in forming the prefent 
^epi:i>l{c of the^fieven Unked Profvinoesj whcfe 
indepeadeBC3rwas -firft allowed by Spain at thi^ 
itrcaity of Mufifler. Such was the extraordiaaxy 
; Rev^ition'rfTBortugal, in the year 1640, in ii- 
rvatr of tJie -prdfent Houfe of firaganza. Such is 
'Ttbe !£biious Revolution of Sweden, when Chrif- 
^an the Second of Denmark, who was :aUb King; 
■wf &wedai, was dnven out by G*aitevus Vafe. 
ikisd fiich-alib is that jnemoiable «ra in Denmark^ 
»of 1660 5 when the dates of that kingdom made 
iavoluntary Surrender .of all their rights. and liber- 
.tics ^ the Crown ; and changed that free Sitafte 
into Ae moft abfohite monarchy :how in Europe. 
The jMBa Regia, upon that occaiion^ .are worth 
your perufing. Thefc remarkable periods of Mo- 
dem Hifiory deferve your particular attentioU, 
.and moft of them have been treated ^n^ by go6d 
Hiftoraas, .whicbiate wtrth your.readfcg. The 

Reve- 
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Revolutions of Sweden and of Portugal are mcrfk 
admirably well written hj rAbb6 de Vcrtot; 
tliey are ihort, and will not take twelve hours 
reading. There is another book which ve^y well 
deferves your looking into, but not worth your 
buying at prefent, becaufc it is not portable : if 
you can Ijorrow, or hire it, you ihould j and that 
is, UHlftoire des Traites de Paix, in two vo- 
lumes, folio, which make part of the Corps Di" 
phmatique. You will there find a fhort and 
clear hiftory, and the fubftance of every treaty 
made in Europe, during the laft century, from 
the Treaty of Vervins. Three parts in four of 
this book are not worth your reading, as they re- 
late to treaties of very Uttle imporUnce ; but, if 
you feled the moft confiderable ones, read them 
with attention, and take fome notes, it will be of 
great ufe to you. Attend chiefly to thofe in 
which the great Powers of Europe are the parties j 
fuch as the Treaty of the Pyrenees, between 
France and Spain ; the Treaties of Nimeguea 
and Ryfwickj but, above all, the Treaty of 
Munfter fhould be mod circumilantially and mi- 
nutely known to you, as almoA every treaty made 
fince has fome reference to it. For this, Pere 
Bougeant is the beft book you can read, as it 
takes in the thirty years War, which preceded 
that treaty. The treaty itfelf, which is made ^a 
perpetual law of the Empire, comes in the courfe 
of your le6hires upon the Jus Publicum Imperii, 

In order to fumiih you with materials for a 
letter, and at the fame time to inform both you 
and royfelf of what it is right that wcl ihould 

know. 
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Icnow, pray anfwcr me the following queftions. 

How many companies arc there in the Saxon 
xcgiments of foot ? 

How many men in each company ? 

How many troops in the regiments of horfe 
and dragoons ; and how many men in each ? 

"What number of commiflioned and non-com - 
miffioQed Officers in a company of foot^ or in a 
troop of horfe or dragoons ? N. B. Nonicom- 
miiiioned OfHcers are all^ tliofe below Enligns and 
Cotnets. 

What is the daily pay of a Saxon foot foldicr, 
dragoon^ and trooper ? 

What are the feveral ranks of the Elai Major-' 
General ? N. B. The Etat Major-General is 
. every thing above Colonel. The Auftrians have 
no Brigadiers, and the French have no Major- 
Generals in their Etat Major. What have the 
Saxons? Adieu! 



LETTER CXLVI. 

London, March the a7th, O. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy, 

This little packet will be delivered to you by 
ode Monfieur Duval, who is going to the fair at 
Leipfig. He is .a jeweller, originally of Geneva, 
but who has been fettled here thefe eight or ten 
years, and a very fenfible fellow: pray be very 
civil to him. 

As I aivifed you, fome time- ago, to inform 
yourfelf of the civil and military eftabliflunents of 
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as xomy of .the Kingdoms ^d jStiktes <^ ^\i9qpe|i^ 
you ibpvdd either be m yoarS^i, or be aUe to ge£ 
authentic accounts of^ I fend yea. hese a Uttle 
boOk^ in wbich, \ipoD the lurtide of Hanover, I 
h^¥C poin^ out Ike ihort metUod of putting 
down tbefe informatioBs, b^ way of helping your 
menyury. The book being letta»d, you oan im- 
ip^diatdy turn to whatever article you want; 
zudi by adding interleaves to each letter, may 
extend your cninutes to what particulars yo« 
pleafe. You may get fuch books made any 
•where ; ^and appropriate each, if you pleafe, to a 
particular objed. I have tnyfelf found great 
Htility in this method. If I had known what to 
have fent you by this opportunity, I would have 
done »t. The French fay, Que les petits prifens 
entretiennent Vamitie, et que les grands raugmen" 
4ent 5 -but I could not recoiled that you wanted 
any ihmg, or at lead any thing tliat you cannot 
get as well at Leipiig ^ Jiere. Do but continue 
to defcrve, and I aflore you that you (hall never 
want any thing I can give. 

Do not aj^rehend that my being out of em- 
ployment may be any prejudice ;to yo^i. Many 
things will happen before you can be fit for 1m|6« 
jfiefs J and, when you are lit, whatever my 'fitua- 
tion may be, it will always be in my power to 
help you in your firft fteps ; afterwards, you mufl: 
■help yourfelf by your own abilities, lyiake your- 
ielf necdTasy, and, inftcad of foliciting, you will 
ba folicited. The thorough knowledge of foreign 
affairs, the interefts,. the views, and the manners 
of the feveral Courts io Europe, are not the com- 
mon 
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*ffidh gfoWtl> of the CQuntry. It is in your \>o\\ cr 
to acquire them 3 you have all the means. Adiru ! 
Yoiirs, 



LETTER CXLVII. 
Lt)ndon, April the ill, O. S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 
1 HAVE not received any letter either from yoii 
or from Mr/ Harte thefe three pods', which I im- 
pute wholly to accidents between this place and 
Leipfig 5 and they are didant enoXigh to admit of 
many. I always take it for granted tliat you arc 
well, when I do not .hear to the contrary ; be- 
fides, as I have often told you, I am much morfe 
anxious about your doing, well, than about your 
being well; and, when you do not write, I will 
fuppofe that you are doing fomething more ufc- 
iul. Your health will continue, while your tem- 
perance continues ; and, at your age. Nature 
takes fufficient care of the body, provided flie is 
left to herfelf, and' that intemperance, on one 
hand, or medicines on the other, do not break in 
upon her. But it is by no meaiis fo T^ith tlie 
mind, which, at your age particularly, requires 
gfeat and conftalit care, and fomc phytic^ 
Every quarter of an hour, well' or ill employed, 
will do it eflential and lading good or harm.. It 
' requires, aMb; a great deal of exercife, to bring 
it to a (late of health and vigour. Obferve the 
(difFereitde there is between minds cultivated' and 
minds uncultivated, ^nd you will, I am fure, 
Ihink that you cannot take too much pains, nor 
If OL. II. . Q efnploy 
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cnsploj too much cf toot liroe in die coltate of 
vcHir own. A dray nun is prohablj bom with as 
gBod organs as Milton. Lockf , cm* NewtOD 5 bat, 
by cull ore, iht^y jre much more abore him than 
he is above -his honJe. Sometimes^ indeed, cii- 
traordinary genluies Lave broken oat by the 
force of nature, wiihcut the aiHftance of cxluca- 
tH)n 3 but thc^e iuftai^ctrs aie too rare for any bodj 
f truit to ; and e^ en they \i\nild make a mach 
greater figure, if they had the advantage of edu- 
cation ir.to ike bargain. If Shakefpeare's genitu 
Iiad bten cultivated, ihofe beauties, which we lb 
juitly admire in him, would have been undi^ 
traced by ihofe extravagancies, and that nonfenft^ 
viih which they are frequently accompanied. 
People are, in general., \ihat they arc made by 
education aad company, firom £fteen to fivc-and- 
twenty ; confider well, thexefore, the Importance 
ot your next eight or nine years 5 your whole de- 
pends upon them. J will tell you, fincerely, my 
hopes and fears concerning you. J think you 
wiij be a good fcholar, and that you wijl acquire 
a confiderable (tock of knowledge of various 
kinds 5 but I fear that you negled what are called 
little, Aough in truth they are %cry material 
things ; I mean, a gentlenels of Ananncr^ an 
engaging addrefs, and an insinuating beha\'kHirj 
they arc real and folid advantages, ^nd none but 
thofe who do not know .the worlds treat them as 
trifles. I am iold that you (peak very quick, 
and not diftindly i this is a moft ungraceful and 
difagreeable trick, which you know I have told 
you of a thoufand times : pray attend carefully to 

the 
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■^tlic corre6tion of it. An agreeable and difiind 
njanner of fpeaking adds greatly to th« matter ; 
and I ha>-e Isnown ipany a very good fpeech un- 
regai'ded, i^on account of the dTfagreeable man- 
lier in which it has been delivered, and many aa 
indifferent one applauded for tlie contrary rcaiba. 
;Adieu« 



LETTER CXLVIIL' 
London, April the 15th, O. S. ijjfi^. 
Dbar Boy, 
Though I have no letters from you to ac- 
knowledge fince ray laft to you, I will not let 
' tliree pofts go from hence without a letter from 
me. My affedtion always prompts me to write 10 
you, and I am encouraged' to do it, by the hopes 
that my letters are not quite ufelefs. You will 
probably receive this in the midft of the diverfions 
of Leipfig fair ; at which, Mr. Harte tells me, 
that you are to fhine in -fine clotlies, among fine 
folks. I am very glad of it, as it is time that 
you Ih.oiild begin to be formed to the manners of 
the world in higher life. Courts are the beft 
fchoolrf for that fort of learning. You are begin- 
ning now with the outfide of a Comt 5 and there 
is not a more gaudy one than that of Saxony. 
Attend to it, and make your obfervations upon 
the. turn and. manners of it, that you may here- 
after compare it with other Courts,, which yon 
will fee. And, though you are not yet able to 
be informed, or to judge of the political condu^ 
and maxims of that Court, yet you may remark 
c 2 ' the 
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the forms, tlie cefemopies, ^nd ibe exterior flatc of 
it. At leail^ fee .every thing that you can ice, 
«nd.;know'eyery thing that you can lyiow of it^ 
hy aiking queftions. See likewife every thing 
at the fair, fronj q>eras and plays, down tp the 
•Savoyards raree-iliows. Every thing is worth 
feeing once : and the more one fees, the lefs one 
cither wonders or admires. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and 
tell him that J have ju£t now received his letter, 
for which I thank him. I am called away; and 
my letter is therefore very much Ihortened. 
Adieu. 

I am impatient to receive your anfwers to the 
many queftions I have alked you. 



LETTER .CXLIX. 
London, April the 26tb, O. S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 
1 AM extremely pleafed with your continuation 
of the Hiftory.of the Reformation j which is one 
of tliofe important acras that deferve youy utmoft 
attention, and of which you cannot be too mi- 
nutely informed. You have, doubtlefs, confi.- 
dered the caufes of that great event, and ob- 
ferved that difappointment and. refentment had a 
much greater ihare in it, tlian a religious zeal, 
..or an abhorrence of the errors and abufes of 
• Popety. 

, Luther, an Auguftin Monk, e;n.raged that his 
Order, and confequently himfelf, had not the ex- 

clu^ivt 
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•lufive privilege of felling indulgencies, but that 
tfle Dominicans were let into a (hare of that pro- 
fitable but infamous trade, tunis reformer, and 
exclaims againft the abufcs, the comiption, and 
the idolatry, of the Church of Rome 3 whicK 
were <:ertain;ly grofi enough for him to have feen 
long before, but which he had at lead acquiefced 
in, till what he called the Rights, that is the Pro- 
fit, of his Order came to be touched. It is true, 
the Church of Rome furniflied him ample matter 
for complaint and reformation, and he laid hold 
of it ably. This feems to me the .true caiife of 
that great and nt Ceifary work : but whatever the 
caufe was, the elFc6t was good; and the Refor- 
mation fpread itfelf by its own trutli and litnclsj 
was confcientioufly received by great numbers 
in Germany, and other countries j and was foon 
afterwards mixed up with the politics of Princes : 
and, as it always happens in religious difputes, 
became the fpecious covering of iiijuftice and 
ambition. 

jp^nder the pretence of crufliing Herefy, as it 
yas called, tlie Houfe of Auftria meant to ex- 
tend and eftablifh its power .in the Empire : as, 
on the other hand, many Proteftant Princes, un- 
der the pretence of extirpating Idolatry, or at 
leaft of fccurihg Toleration, meant only to en- 
large their own dominions or priveleges. Thefe 
views refpedively, among the Chiefs on both 
(ides, much more than true religious motives, con- 
tinued what were called the Religious Wars in 
Germany, almofl uninten-uptedly, till the affairs 
c 3 of 
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of the two Religions were finally fettled by the 
treaty of Munfter. 

Were motl hiftorical events traced np to tlieir 
true caufes, I fear we iliould not find them much 
more noble, nor difinterefled, than Luther's dif- 
appointed avarice 5 and therefore I look with 
fome contempt iipoa tliofe refining and faga- 
cious Hiftorians, who afcribe all; even the moft 
common events, to fome deep political caufe j 
whereas mankind is made up of inconfiftencies, 
and no maa a6ts invariably up to his predominant 
charader. The wifeft man fometimes ads 
weakly, and the weakeft fometimes wifely. Our 
jarring paflioqs, our variable humours, nay our 
greater or Icfler degree of health and fpirits, pro- 
duce fuch contradidions in our condu6i, that^ 
1 believe, thofe are the ofteneft miftaken, wh6 
afcribe our a6t:ions to the mod feemingly obvious 
motives} and T am convinced, that a light fup* 
per, a good night's flcep, and a fine morning, 
have fometimes made a hero of the fame man, 
who by an indigeftion, a reftlefs night, ant a 
rainy morning, would have proved a cowardl. 
Our heft conjedures, therefore, as to the true 
fprings of adions, are but very uncertain} and 
the adions themfelves are all that we muft pre- 
tend to know from Hiftory. That Caefar was 
murdered by twenty-three confpirators, I make 
no doubt 3 but I very much doubt, that tlieir 
love of liberty, and of their country, was their 
fole, or even principal motive 5 and I dare fay 
that, if the truth were known, we Ihould find 

that 
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that ittsu^y other motives at lead concurred, even 
in the great Brutus himfelf; fuch as pride, envy, 
perfonal pique, and difappointment. Nay, I' 
cannot help carrying my Pyrrhonifm flill farther, 
aad extending it often to hiftorical fads them- 
ftlVes, at leaft to moll of the circumftances with 
^hick they are related : and every day's expe- 
dience confirnfs me in this hiftorical incredulity. 
I>b we ever hear the mod recen t faft rei rUed exa6Uy 
th'e iime pay, by the feveral peo[)le who were 
at the fame time e/e-witncfles of it ? No, One 
xniilake^, another mifreprefents ; and others 
warp it a little to their own turn of mind, or 
private viewsc A man who has betu con- 
cerned in a tranfadion will not write it fairly j 
and a man who has not, cannot. But, not with- 
IboditigaU this uncertainty, Hidory is not the 
lift aeceffaiy to be known, as the bed hiliories 
are taken for granted, and are the frequent fub- 
jcfts both of converfation and writing. . Though 
I am coiiyinced that Caefar's ghoft never appeared 
to Brutns, ^et I ihould be much a{l>amed to be 
ignorant of that fa6k, as related by the Hiftorian« 
of-thofe times. Thus tlie Pagan theology is uni- 
verfally received as'matter for writing and con*- 
verfation, though believed now by nobody y and 
we talk of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, ^c. as Gods, 
though we know that, if they ever exifted at all, 
it- was only as mere mortal men. This hiitorical 
Pjnrhonifm, then, proves nothing again ft the 
iludy and knowledge of Hiftory -, which, of all 
other ftudies, is the moft necelTary for a man who 
Is to'live in the world. It only points out to us, 
sot to be too deciiive and peremptory 5 and Co be 
c 4 c«.\ilio\3* 
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caufimiji how wc draw inlcjciu c>i for our own 
•pni^ticr, from rnnofc i'aCU p:irli;illy trr igtiorantly 
rrl.iird ; of uliirli wc cjiji, ;it bell, but imperj^ 
fv(:i\y g'lri'K, and (< rl.iinly not know tfjft r<al mo- 
tivt'H. The irftiuioi.irH of Antrciit Hlfiory niufl 
nrrcffaiily l)c weaker than ihofc: of Modern, SMt 
M Icdinvitiy grow* weaker anri weaker uh it U 
more and n»ore remote ironi n>». 1 would therc- 
i'ore ;i(Ivil'r yuu to Pudy Anll'oi lli(t(;ry, in j^> 
D'-ral, iu oilier j)e«i|ile do; tliat i«, not to be ig- 
norant of any oi ilufl''". fa/tr* whji.h are unlvrrially: 
Y('fr'i\vi\ \ipi,n the Tahli of ihr hr(l ni(i(;|jan«; 
an! V, h(»h«'t' true or l^dl'-, yo*! h ;v fj»e/n ^ih other 
y<>\j\i- havr iheui. i/'.l M«/.ir.!» WHUa'/, I mean 
paM)* i.laily tliJil of the thne lad eef^lurt'-H, h 
•whiif I woidd hav« you apply to with the j^reatcft 
aitrnlion and cxn(:Uir.i'H. 'Jhere the \)r(>biib}Jity 
of coming at the truth h mueli f'/ealer, a« the 
tcflimoniex arc much iTK^re recent j bcfirlen, anec- 
dotes, memoirs, and original Icttcrfi, often come 
to the aid of Modern Hiflory. 'J'he bcft Mc- 
nioirn that I know of arc thofe of Cardinal de 
Titttx, whieli I have once before reconnnended to 
yon ; and which I advife you t^) read more than 
piu'.r. with atletition. There, are many poliiical 
njaximn in thefc Memoirs *, mod of which arc 
jirinied in Italien j pray attend to, and rcniem!)er 
them. I never read them but my own experience 
confirms the (ruth of them. Many of tbcm frem 
triflinj^ to pe^oplc wlu> are not ufed to bufincf* | 
but llMjfe who are^ fevl the truth of them. 

« the M*xm% htff mentioned nr§ ii»rfttej> with A tranf* 
U^iitnt tit iit« eail uf iImi (tmiU vuUimf. 

U 
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It is time to put an end to this' long rambling 
letter 5 in which, if^ any one thing can be of ufe 
to you, it will more than pay the trouble I have 
taken to write it. . Adieu ! Your^ 
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London, May the lotli, O. S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 
,1 RECKON that this letter will find you juft re- 
turned from Drefden, where you liave made 
your firft Court Caravanne. What inclination 
for. Courts this tafte of them may have given you, 
I cannot tell 5 but this I think myfelf fure of, from 
your good fenfe,.that, in leaving Drefden, you 
h^ve left diflipation too; and ' have rcfumed, at 
,Leipfig, that application, which, if you like 
Courts, can alone enable you to make a good fi- 
gure at them. A mere Courtier, without parts 
or knowledge, is the moft frivolous and con- 
temptible of all Beings; as, on the other hand, 
a -man of parts and knowledge, who acquires 
theeafyand noble manners of a Court, is the 
moft perfe6t. It is a trite, common-place obfer- 
vation, tliat Courts are the feats of falfehood and 
'diffimuhtion. That, like many, I miglit fay 
moft common-place obfervations, is-falfe. FaJfe- 
hood and diffimulation are certainly to be found 
at Courts; but where are they not to be found ? 
Cottages havfe tliem, **as well as Courts j •nly 
with worfe manners, A <iouple of neighbouring 
farmers in a village will contrive and pra6licp as 
many tricks, to ovcr-rfach each other at the next 
mscket^ or to iupplant each other in the favour 
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of the 'Squire, as any two Courtirrs crvn do to 
fupplant each other in the favour of their Priac*. 
Whatever Poets may write, or fooH bcHevc, of 
rural innocence and truth, and of the perfidy of 
Courts, this is mod undoubtedly true— that Shep- 
berdu and Minifters- are both menj their nature- 
and paiiibns the fame, the modes of tbem only 
different. 

Having mcntioned^common-place obfervatiqns, 
I' mH particularly caution you againft either 
ufing, believing, or approving thera. They are 
the common topics of witlings and coxcombs; 
thofe who really have wit, have tli« utmoft con- 
tempt for them, and fcorn even to laugh at the 
pert tilings that thofe would-be wits lay upon 
fuch fubjedi* 

Religion is one of dieir favourite topics; tt is 
jiH pricft-craftj and an invention contrived and 
carried on by Priefts, of all religions, for their 
•wn power and profit: from this abfurd and falfc 
principle flow the common-place, infipid jokes- 
and Lnfults upon the Clergy. With thefc people, 
every Prieft, of every religion, is either a public 
or a conccaledunbeliever, drunkard,, and whore- 
mailer; wlicreas I conceive that Priefts ar^ ex- 
tremely like other men, and neither the better 
Aor the worfc for wearing a gown or a furpKce -, 
knty if they are different from other people, pro- 
bably it i» rather oo the fide of religion and mo<» 
vality, cr tA kaft decency, from their educatioi|| 
and manner of life. 

AnotberGommonlopicibr fajfe wit, and cold 
raillery, taMaftrimooy. iB?ery man and his wife 
hatt each othef coidiaUy^ whateit^r they may 

l^retend^ 
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pretend, in public, to the contrary. The huf- 
band certainly wifhcs bis wife at the devil, and 
the wife certainly cuckolds her hufband. Whereas 
I prefumc tliat men and their wives neither love 
nor hate each other the more, upon account of 
the form of matrimony which has been faid over 
tbem. The cohabitation indeed, which is the 
confequence of matrimony, makes them either 
lore or h^c more, accordingly as they refpec- 
tively deferve itj but that would be exadly the 
fam«, between any man and woman, who lived 
together without being married. 

Thcfe, and many other common-ptace reflcc- 
tibns upon nations, or profeffions, in general 
(which are at leaft as often falfe as true) are the 
poor refuge of people who have neither wit Hor 
invention of their own, but endeavour to fhinc 
in company by fecond-hand finery^ I always 
put thefe pert jackanapefes out of countenance, by 
looking extremely grave, when they expcd that 
I (hould laugh at their pleafi^ntries; and by faying 
well, andfo', as if they had not done, and that 
the ftitig were ftill to come. This difconccrts 
them; as they have no refources in therafelves^ 
and have but one fct of j okes to live upon . Men 
of 4parts are not reduced to thefe Ibifts, and have 
the utmoft contempt for them : they find proper 
fubjcds enough for either ufeful or lively conver- 
fations; they can be witty without fatire or com- 
mon-place, and ferious without being dull. The 
frequentation of Courts checks this petulancy of 
manners-; the good-breeding and circurafpedlion 
which are neceflary, and only to be learned there, 
correft thofe pertnefies. ^ I do not doubt but that 
c 6 you 
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you are improved in your manners, by the (hort 
vifit which you have made at Dre'fden; and the* 
. other Courts, which I .intend that you fliall !^ 
better acquainted with, will gradually fmooth 
you up to the highdft polifh. In Courts, a ver- 
. fatdity of 'genius, and a foftneis of manners, are 
abfolutefy hecfeflary ; which fome people miftake 
for abje£l flattery, ^nd havi"ng no opinion of one's 
iDWiij whereas it is only the decent and genteel 
manner of maintaining your own opinion, ahcf 
goffibly of bringing other people, to it. The man- 
ner o'iF doing thiftgs is often more important than 
the things themfelves j and the very lame thing 
may become either pleafing, or offeniive, by the 
manner of faying or doing it. Matenamfuper^ 
dlat opus, is often faid of works of Sculpture; 
where, though the materials were valuable, as 
'filver, gold, ^c. the workmanlhip was-ilill 
* more fo. Tliis holds true, applied to manners; 
wliich adorn whatever knowledge or parts people 
may have 5 and ^ven riiake a greater impreflion, 
upon nine in ten of mankind, than> the- intriofic 
value of the "materials. On the other kand^-re- 
\ member that what Horace fays of good writing is 
' juftly applicable to tholb who would -make a 
good figure in Courts, and diftinguiih then^felves 
in the ftiining parts of lifej Sapere eji prindpi^ 
um etfons. A man who, witlwut a good fund 
of knowledge and parts, -adopts a Court. Kfe, 
makes the mod ridiculous* figure MtaagiDable: 
He is a ndachine, little fuperlor to the. Court 
clock; and, as this point* out the hours,- he 
pfSints put Che frivolou* employment of them. 
He ii, at moft, a comtxie&i^ipoii the clock j^and, 

according 
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^ flq^ntiifig to the- hours that it (Irikcs, tells you, 
now it is levee, now dinner, now jfupper-tinie, 
(9*c. The end which I propofe* by your educa- 
tion, and which (if you pleafc) 1 ihall certainly 
attain, is, to ignite in ^ou all the knowfedge of a 
StchoiaXj y^ith the manners of a Courtier,- and to 
join, what is feldom joined in any of my Coun- 
trymen, Books and the World. They arc com- 
, inonly twenty years old before they. have fpoken 
to any body above their Schoolniafter, and th» 
Fellows of their college. If they happen to have 
learning, it is only Greek and Latin; but not 
one word of Modern Hiltory, or Modern Lan- 
guages. Thus prepared, they go abroad, as they 
call it; but, in truth, they ftay at home all that 
while: for being very awkward, confoundedly 
afliamed, and not fpcaking the languages, they 
go into no foreign company, at lead none good j 
but dine and fup with one another only at the 
tavern. Such examples, .1 am fure, you will 
not imitate, but even; carefully avoid. You will 
always take care to keep the ht&. company in the 
place whpre you are, which is the only ufe of 
-" travelling: and (by the way) the pleafures of a 
Gentleman are only to be found in the beft com- 
pany; for tliat riot which low company raoft 
falfely and iriipudently call pleafure, is only, the 
fenfuality of a fivine. 

I a(k hard ind uninterrupted lludy from you, 
but olie year more f .after that, you fball have, 
every day, more 'and more time for your amufe- 
'mehts. A few- hours each day will then be 
fUfficipnt for application; and the others can- 
. . . '■ ..' ..not 
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not be better emt)ldyed than in the plcafures of 
good company. Adieu. 
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London> May the i7thjO.' 8.1748'. 
DkarBoy, 
I RECEIVED, yeft^rday, your letter of the 
16th, N. S. and have; in confequenceof it, writ- 
t«n> this day, to Sif Charles Williams, to thank 
him for all the civilities he has fhown you. 
Your firft fetttng out at Court has, I find, been 
very favourable 5 and his Folifh Majelly has di(^ 
tinguiflied you. I hope you received that mark 
of diflindion with -refpoft and with lleadinefs, 
which is the proper behaviour of a man of faihi* 
on. People of a low, obfoure education cannot 
Hand the rays of Greatnefs ; they are frightened 
out of their wits when Kings and great men 
fpeak to them; they are awkwai-d, afhamed, and 
do not know what nor how to anfwer: whereas 
ies honnetes gens are not dazzled by fuperior rank : 
they know and pay all the refpe6t that is due to 
it; bnt they do it without being difconcertcdj 
and can converfe juft as eafily with a King, as 
•with any one of hi* fubjefts. That is the great 
advantage of being introduced young into good 
company, and being ufed early to converfe with, 
one's fuperioTs. How many men have I fcci^ 
lieiie, who, after having had the full benefit o£ 
ah Englifh education, firft at fchool, and th^i 
at the univerfity;. when they have been prefrnted 
to thp King^ did not know whether they flood 

upon 
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•p'on their heads or their heels ! If the King fpoke 
to them, they were annihilatcfd; they trembled, 
eiideavoared to put their hands m their pockets, 
and miifed them; let their hats fail, and were 
afliamed to take them upj and, in fhorty put 
themfelves in every attitude but the right, that 
is, the eafy and natural one. The chara6leri{lic 
of a well-bred man, is, to converfe with his in- 
feriors without infolence, and with his fuperiors 
with refpe6kj and with eafe. He talks to Kings 
without concern) 4ie trifles with women of the 
firft condition> with femiliarity, gaiety, but re- 
fped; and converfes with his equals, whether he 
is acquainted with them or not, upon general, 
common topics, that are not, however, quite 
frivolous, without the leafl concern of mind, or 
awkwardnefs of body 5 neither of which can ap- 
pear to advantage, but when they are perfedtly 
eafy. 

The tea-things which Sir Charles William* 
Bas given you, I would have you. nsake a prefent 
of to your. Mamma, and fend them to her by 
Bav^, when he returns. You ow-e her not only 
^ty, but likewife great obligations, for her care 
and tendemefs; and confequently cannot take 
too many opportunities of fliowing your gratitude. 

I am impatient to receive your account of Dref- 
itii, and likewife your anfwers ta the many 
^eftions that I aiked you. 

Adieafor this time^ aud God bids you! 



XETTER 
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LETTER CLIL 

London, May the 27th, O. &. j 
Dear Boy, 
1 HIS and the two next years make fo imp 
a period of your life, that I cannot help rep 
to you my exhortations, my commands/ and 
I hope will be dill more prevailing with yoc 
cither) my earned entreaties to employ them 
. Every moment that' you no W lofc, is fo mucl 
rafter and advantage lofl ; as, on the other 
every moment that you now employ ufefbllj 
much time wifely laid odt^at ttioft prodigioi 
tereft. Thefe two ye^ miifl lay the found 
of all the knowledge (Ifat-yw will ever have 
may build upon them afietV^his as much a 
'pleafc, but it will be too late to lay any new 
Let roe beg pfyon, therefore, to grudge ilo 1 
nor pains to acquire, in time, that Hock ofk 
ledge, without which you never can rife, but 
ma\e a very infignificant figure in the world. 
^df r your own ifituation 5 you have not the ai 
t'age of rank and* fortune to boflr you tipi I 
very i{)robably, be o\it of the world, beibo 
can properly be faid to be in it. What then 
Jjrbu have to rely on but your own merit ? 
alone' mud taife you, and that alone will raifc 
if you have but enough' of it, I have oftea ] 
and read of opprefled and unrewarded mc^it 
I have dftbtter (I might fay always) fcen 
merit make its way, and meet with its rewai 
a certain degree at lead, in fpite of all diffici 
By merits I mean the moral virtues^ knowL 
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«nd manners ; as to the moral virtues, I fay no- 
tliing to yon, they Ipeak. bcil for themfclvcs, nor 
can I lufpe6tthat they want auyrt'commentlation 
with you } I will therefore only aflure you, that 
without thera you will be moft unhappy. 

As to knowledge, I have often told you, and I 
am perfuaded you are thoroughly convinced, how 
abfolutely neceffary it is to you, whatever your 
deflination may be. But, as knowledge has a mod 
exteniive meaning, and as the life of man is not 
bng enough to acquire, nor his mind capable of 
entertaining and digefting all parts of knowledge, 
I will point out thofe to which you Ihould parti- 
cularly apply, and which, by application, ycKi 
may make yourfdf pftfe6fc mafter of. Claflical 
knowledge, that is, Greek and Latin, is abfolutely 
neceffary for every body 5 becaufe every body has 
agreed to think and call it fo. And the word i //i- 
teratej in its common acceptation, means a man 
who is ignorant of thofe two languages. You are 
by this time, I hope, pretty near mafter of both : 
fo that a fmall part of the day dedicated to them> 
for two years more, will make you perfect in that 
ftidy. Rhetoric, Logic, a little Geometry, and 
a general notion of Allrcnomy, muft, in their 
tufns, have their hou^s too 5 not that I defire you 
fcoold be deep in any one of thefe ; but it is fit 
you Ihould know fomething of them all. The 
knowledge more particularly ufeful and neceflary 
.for you, confidering your deflination, confifts of 
Modern Languages, Modern Hiftory, Chronology,^ 
and Geography ; the Laws of Nations, and the 
fits publicum ImperiL You muft abiblutely fpeak 

ali 
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all thie modem languages, as purely Bndcontfftly 
as tlie natives of the refpeftive countries : for who- 
ever does not fpeak a language pcrfedFy and ch- 
illy, wrill never appear to advantage in converfa- 
tion, nor treat with others in it upon equal terms. 
As for. French, you have it very well already j and 
rnuft ne< eflarily, from the uiiiverikl ufage of that 
language, knowit btstter and better every day 5 (a* 
that iam in no pain aboot that* German^ I fup^ 
pofe, you know pretty well by this time, and will 
be quite maftcr of it before you leave Leipfig : at 

. leaft 1 am fure you may. Italian and Spaniih will 
come in tiieir turns, and indeed they are both fb'* 
eafy, to one who khowikXiatin and French, that 
iMither of. them will cofi yea much time or trouble* 
Modem Hiftory, by which'' I mean particularif 
the Hiftory of the laft thcee centuries, Ihould be 
theobje£t of your greateft and eonrftant attention, 
cfpecially thofe parts of it which relate more iqi- 
mediately to the great Powers of Europe. This 
ihidy you will carefully connect ' with Chconology 
and Geography 5 that- is, you will remark and re- • 
tain the dates of every important event ; and al- - 
ways read with the map by you, in which ypu-wijl ^• 
conftantly loc^ for every place mentioned 5 this mr- 

. theonly way of retaining Geography;} for, though 
it is foon learned by the lump, yet, when only ip - 
learned, is ftill fooner forgot. . 

Manner9> though the laft,: and it maf be the 
lead, ingredient of real merit, arc, however, very 
far from being ufelefs in its coroix)(ition ; they 
adorn, and give an additional force and luAre to 
both virtue and -knowledge. They prepare and 
finooth the way for tlie progrefs of both; and*. 

are^. 
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are, I fear, with the bulk- of mankind, more en- 
gagiug than either. Remember, then, the infi- 
nite advantage of Manners y cultivate and improve 
your own to the utmoft : good fenfe will fuggeft" 
the great rules to you,, good company will do- 
the reft. Thus you- fee how much you have to 
doj arid how little time to do it in: for, whpn 
you are thrown out into the worid, aain a couple 
of years you muft be, tliie unavoidable diffipatido • 
of company, and the neccflary avocations of 
fome kind of bulinels or other, will loavc you 
no time to undertake new brandies of know- 
ledge : you may indecjj^ by a prtsdent allotment ' 
of your time^ refene teqie to complete and finiflk^ 
the buildings but y^'w81 never find enough to - 
lay new foundations. I ! have fuch an. opinion \Qf 
your underftanding, that-i am convinced you are 
fenfible of thefe trqths V aod that> however hard 
and laborious your prefent uninterrupted applica- 
tion may feem. to you, you will rather ^ increafe 
{tan iefleu it. F»r~God*s fakie, my dear boy^ 
do not fquander away oBe- moment of ►ygur time^ . 
for every moment.may.be now ufefully employed. 
Your, future fortune, charafller, and figure hi the 
world; entirely depend upon your ufe or abuie 
of the next two years. If you do but employ < 
them well, what may you not reafonably expeA 
to be, in time I and if you do not; what may I 
not reafonably fear you will be I You are the 
only one I eyer knew of this country, whofe edu- 
cation was,. from the beginning, calculjited-for 
the department of foreign affairs: in confeqtience 
of which, if you will invariably purfue, and dili- 

gendY 
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gently qualify yourfelf for that object, you may 
makeyourfelf abfolutelynecerfary to the Govern- 
ment, and, . after having'received orders as a Alr- 
niller abroad/ fend orders," in your turn, as Se- 
cretary of State at home.' Moll 'of oar Minifters 
abroad .have taken up, that dep'artrhetit occaiion- 
ally, without having ever 'tlioUght of foreign af- 
fairs before; many "of them, without fpeaking 
oi»e foreign, language ; and all of them without 
the Manners which are abfolutely'neceflary to- 
wards bejng. wejl received,' and making a figure 
at foreign Courts. THey do the bufirfefs accord- 
ingly J that }s, very ill : they never get into the 
lecre^s of thofe Courts, :f5af want of infinuatioii 
and addrefs : they do, pSt' gtiefs at tlieir views, 
for want of knowing tbeir iiiterefls ; and, at laft, 
finding themfelves very Unfit for, foon grow 
weary of, their commiffions, and are impatient to 
return home; where they are but too juftly laid 
afide and neglefted, ' Every man^s converfation 
may, if you pleafe, be of ufe to you: in this 
view, every public event, which is tlie common 
iopic of converfation, gives you an opportunity 
of jetting fome information. For example; the 
preliminaries of {)eace, lately concluded at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, will be the common fubje6t of mod 
converfations ; in which you will take care to 
afk the proper queftions j as, what is the meaning 
of the Affientb c6ntf-a6\: for Negroes, between 
England and Spain; what the annual fhip; when 
fiipulatedj upon what account fufpended, Csfc. 
You will, likewife, inform yourfelf about Guaf- 
talla, now given to Don Philip, together with 
' " " Parma 
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Parma and ' Placentia ; whom they belonged to 
before; "what claim or pretenlions Don Phtlip 
had to them ; what they are worth : in fhort, 
«very thing concerning them. The ceffions 
made by tlie Queen of Hungary to the King of 
Sardinia are, by thefe preliminaries, confirmed 
and fecured to him: you will enquire, therefore, 
what they are, and ivhat tliey are worth. This 
is the kind of knowledge which you ihould be 
moft thoroughly matter of, and in which conver- 
ia^ion will help you as much as books: but both 
are beft. There are hiftories of every confiderablc 
treaty, from that of Weftphalia to that of Utrecht, 
inclufively; all which I would advife you to 
read. Fere Bougeant's /of the Treaty of Weft- 
phalia, is an excellent Oiie 5 thofe of Nimcguen, 
Ryfwick, and Utr6cht, are' not fo well written; 
bvif are, however, very ufeful: VHifioire des 
Traites de Paix, in two vbluiiies folio, which I 
recommended to you fome time ago, is a book that 
you fhould often confult, when you hear mention 
made of any treaty concluded in the fevcnteenth 
century. . ' 

Upon tlic whole, if you have a mind to be con- 
siderable, and to (liine hereafter, you rauft laboitr 
•hard How. No quicknefs of parts, no vivacil[y, 
will do long, 6r go far, without a folid fund of 
knowledge: and that fund of knowledge will 
amply repay all the'pftins that you can take in a<ir 
^qxliritig it. Refle6! ferioufly, within yourfelf, 
upon *ail this, ^nd aik yourfelf, whether I can 
hav^ ativ Yie\V', but your intereft, in alf that I re- 
commend "to you. It is the refult of my experi- 
ence, and flows from that tendernefs and affec- 
tion 
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fion with whicb, while youdefervc them, I 
ihall be . Yours. 

Make my corapHraents to Mr. Harte, and tell 
him, that I Jiave received his letter of the 24lh, 



X E T T E R CLIII. 
London, May the 31ft, O. S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 
1[ HzWE received, with great fatisfaftjon, your 
letter of the 28th, N. S. from Drefdea; it finifhcs 
your {hort but clear account of the Reformation j 
vhich is one of thofe intercfting periods of Mo- 
dem Hiftcry, that can^ be too much fhidied 
nor too minutely kncflpp ^ you. There are 
xnany great events in Htfibry, which, wbenotice 
they arc over, leave things in the (ituatioa m 
iwhich they found them. As for inflancc, the 
late war ; which, excepting the eflabliihment in 
Italy for Don Philip, leaves things pretty much 
in Jlatu quo ; a mutual reditution of all acquifi- 
tions being ftipvdated by the prelimidaries of the 
.peace. Such events und^mbtedly deferve your 
jiotice, but yet not fo minutely as thofe, whldi 
are not only important in themfelves, but equally 
.(or it .may be more) important by their confe- 
•^uences too : of this latter fort were, the progrefe 
of the Chridian Religion in Europe -, the invafion 
of the Goths ; the diviiion of the Roman Empire 
into Weftern and Eafiem ; the eflabliihment and 
rapid progrefs of Mahometanifm ; and, la^y^ 
4he Reformation; all which events produced 
tdie greateft changes in the affairs of £isrope; 

and 
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riiiM to one or Other of which, theprefent fitaation* 
- of all the parts of it is to be traced up. 

Next to thefe, are. tbofe^vents which moreim- 
smcdiately affeA particular Smtes and Kingdoms, 
and which are reckoned merely local, though their 
influence may, and indeed very eftca does, indU 
redtly, extend itfelf further j fuch as civil .wars, 
and revolutions, from which a total change in the 
civil form ot government frequently flows. The ci- 
vil wars in England, in the reiga of Xing Charles I, 
produced an entire change of tlie Government 
here, from a limited Monarchy to a Coromon- 
wealtk, at flrfl> and afterwards to abfolute power, 
nfurped by Cromwell, under the pretence of Pro- 
,teftion, and the litlCiOfiProtedtor, 

The Revolution, in i668, inftead of changing, 
preferved our form of government 5 which King 
James II. intended to fubveft, andeftabliih abfo^ 
iiute power. in the Crown. 

Thefe are the two great epochas in our Engliffc 
^Hiftory, which 1 recommend to your particular at- 
rlention. 

The league formed by the FToufe of Guife, and 
;ibmentcd by the artifices of Spain, is a mod mate- 
-rial pan of the hiftory of France. The foundation 
of it wasiaid'intheTcign of Henry II.; but the 
jfuperftrudure was carr'ed on through the iuc- 
.ceflive reigns of Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry 
"III. till at laft it was crufhed, partly with the 
arms, but more by the apoftacy, of Henry IV, 

In Germany, great events bave been frequent^ 
by which the Imperial dignity has always either 
gotten or loft : and fo far they have afiT?6ked the 
xonftitution of the Empire, llie Houfc of Auftria 

kept 
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kept that' dignity lo itfelf . for near two hun^e^ 
years^ during which time it was always s^ttempt* 
ing to extend it« powcr,^ by encroaching upon, die 
rights and privileges of the otlter States of the- 
Empire5'till, at the end of the helium tricennale^ 
, tlie Treaty of Munfter> of which France is guar- 
antee, fixed the rcfpeftive claims. 

Italy has been qoxiftantly torn to pieces, from 
the time of the Goths, by, the Popes and the 
Anti-popes, feverally fupported by other great 
Powers of Europe, more as their intereft than 
as their religion led them: by the preteniiong 
sflfo of France; and the Houfc of Auftria, upon 
Naples, Sicily, and the Milanefe; not to men- 
tion the various Icfler caufes of fquabblies there, 
for the little States,, fod^ a$ Ferrara, Parma, 
Montferrat, ^c. 

The Popes, till lately, have always taken a 
coniiderable part, and had great influence, in tlic 
affairs of Europe : their Excommunications, Bulls, 
and Indulgences, ftood iuftcad of armies, in the 
times of ignorance and bigotry j but now that 
wiankind is better informed, the fpiritual authority 
of the Pope is not only lefs regarded, but even 
defpifed, by the Catholic Princes themfelvesj 
and his Holhiefs is adually little more than 
Biihop of Rome, y^ith large temporalities ; which 
he is not likely to keep longer than tHl the other 
greater Powers in Italy, AkiU find their conveni- 
ency in takingthem from him. Among the mo- 
dern Popes, Leo the Xth, Alexander the Vith, 
and Sixtus Quintus, dcfervc your particular no- 
tice j the firft, among other things, for his own 
learning, and tafte, and for his encouragement 

6f 
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^f the reviving Arts and Sciences in Italy *, under 
his protediou, the Greek and Latin ClalTici were 
moft excellently dwnflatcd into Italian i Painting 
flourifhed and arrived at its perfedion; and 
Sculpture came fa near, the antients, that the 
works of his time, both in marble ai4^bnmzc» 
are called Antico Moderno. 

Alexander tlie Vlth, together with his natural 
fon, Caefar Borgia, was famous for his wicked- 
nefs ; in which he, and bis fon too, furpafled all 
imagination. Their lives arc well worth your 
reading. They were poifoned themfelves by tho 
poifoned wine which they had preparipd fof. others; 
the father died of it^ but Caefgr recovered. 

Sixtus the Vth wai the fon of a Swineherds 
and raifedhimfelf to|||i» Popedom by his abili- 
ties : he was a greal: ^ave, but an able and a 
lingular one. 

Here is Hiftory enough for to-day i you fhaU 
. have fome more foon. Adieu ! 



LETTER CLIV. 
London^ June the aifl, O. S. 174!. 
Dear Boy, 
Your very bad enunciation runs io much in 
my head^ and gives me fuch real concern, that 
it will be the fubjed of this, and, I believe, of 
many more letters. I congratulate both you and 
myfelf, that I was informed of it (as I hope) in 
time ta prevent it j and (hall ever think niyfclfi 
as hereafter you will, I am fure, think yourfelf, 
infinitely obliged to Sir darlcs Williams, for 
2> ^ informing 
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Itrforming mc of it. Good God ! if this ungrace- 
ful and difagreealile manner of fpeaking had, 
either by your negligence or mine, become habi- 
tual to you, as in a coupfe of yeai:s more it would 
h.av« been, what a figure would you llave mad6 
in company, or in a public aflerably ! Who 
would have liked you in the one, or have attendee? * 
to you in the other? Read what Cicero and Quixi- 
tiliau fay of Enunciation, and fee what a ftrcfs 
they lay upon the gracefulnefs of itj nay, Cic^ero 
goes farther, dnd even maintains, that a good fi- 
gure is neceflary for an Orator ^ and, particularly, 
that he mufl not be vfl/?//5j that is, overgrown . 
and clumfy. He fhoWs by it, that he knew 
mankind well, and knew the powers of an agree- 
able figure and a graceful manner. Men, as well 
as women, are i^iuch oftencr led by tlieir hearts, 
than by their underftandings. The way to the 
hcaVt is, thorough the fenfes; pleafc their eye^ 
and their cars, and tlie w^orkis half done. I have 
frequently known a man's fortune decided for 
ever by his firli addrefs. If it is pleafing, people 
are hurried involuntarily into a perfuafion tliat he 
has a merit, which poflibly he h(is not ; as, on 
the other hand, if it is ungraceful, they are im- 
mediately prejudiced againft him, and unwilling 
to allow him tlie merit which, it may be, he has. 
Nor is this fcntimcnt fo unjufl and unreafonable 
as at firft it mayfeemj for, if a man has parts, 
he rauft know of what infinite confeijuence it is 
to him to have a graceful manner of fpeaking, 
and a genteel and pleafing -addrefs: he will culti- 
itate and improYC them to the utmoft. Your fi- 
gure 
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gtire Is a good one 5 you have no natuml defers 
in the oi;gans of fpeech j your addrcfs may be en 
gaging, and your manner of fpeaking graceful, 
if you will 3 fo that, if they arc not fo, neither I, 
iior the woridj can aCcribe it to any tiling but 
your want of part*. What is the conftant and ^ 
jufl obfervation as to all the adlors upon the ftage ? *. 
Is it not, that thofe who have the bed fenfc al- 
ways fpcak the.beft, though they may happen not • 
to have the befl voices ? They wil} fpeak plainly, 
diftindtly, and with the proper emphafis, be their- 
Toices ever fo bad. Plad Rofcius fpokcfn quick, 
thick, and v?i gracefully, I will anfwcr for it, that 
Cicero would not have tiiought him worth the 
oration which he made in his favour. Words 
were given us to communicate our ideas by; and ' 
there mull be fomething inconceivably abfurd, 
in uttering them in fuch a manner, as that either 
people cannot underftand them, or will not deiiro 
to underftand them. I tell youtruly and lincerely, 
that I fliall judge of your parts by your fpeaking 
gracefully or ungraceivHy. If you have parts, 
jou will never be at reft till you have brought 
yourfelf to a habit of fpeaking moft gracefully : 
for\I aver, tliat it is in your power. You! will de- 
sire Mr. Harte, tliat you may read aloud to him 
every day; and that he will interrupt and correft 
you every time that you read too faft, do not ob- 
ferve the proper flops, or lay a wrong emphafis. 
You will take care to open your teeth when you ' 
fpeak ^ to articulate every word diftin6t:ly; and 
to beg of Mr. Harte, Mr. Eliot, or whomever 
you fpeak to, to remind and ftop you, if ever you 
fall into tbe rapid aud unintelligible mutter. You 
2>d vrili 
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will, even read aloud to yourfelf, and tune your 
utterance to your own ear; and read at firft much 
flower than you need, to do, in order to correft 
yourfelf of that (hameful trick of ipeaking ^fter 
than you ought. In iliort, if you think right, 
you will make it your bufinefs, your ftudy, and 
your pleafure, to fpeak well. Therefore,, what 
I have faid in this, and in my laft, is more than 
.fufficient, if you have fenfe; and ten times more 
would not be fufficient if^^ou haiie not: fo here 
1 reft it. 

'Next to graceful fpcaking, a genteel carriage, 
and a graceful manner of prefenting yourfelf, arc 
extremely neceffary, for they are extremely en- 
gaging; and cafeleflnefs in tbefe points is much 
more unpardpnable, in a young fellow, than af- 
fedtation. It ihows an offenfive indifference about 
pleaiing 1 am told by one here, who has feen 
you lately, that you are awkward in your motions, 
and negligent of your perfon: I am forry for 
both J and fo will you, when it will be too late, 
if you continue fo fome time longer. Awkward- 
nefs of carriage is very alienating ; and a total , 
negligence of drefs, and air, is an impertinent 
infult upon cuftom and fafhion. You remember 
Mr. * * * very well, I am fure, and you muft 
confequently remember his extreme awkward- 
nefs) which, I aflure you, has been a gretit clog 
to his parts and m rit, that have, with much dif- 
ficulty, but barely counterbalanced it at laft. 
Many, to whom I have fonrterly commended him, 
have aufwered me. That they were fure he could 
not have parts, becaufe he was fo awkward : fb 
much are people^ as I obferved to you before, 

taken 
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taken by the ey6. Women have great influence, 
as tp a man*s fafhionable chara6ter -, and an awk- 
ward man will never have their votes j which, 
Jby the way, are very numerous, and much 
«ftener counted than weighed. You ihould there* 
fore give fome attention to your drefi, and to the 
gracefulnefs of your motions* I believe, indeed, 
that you have no perfeft model for either at 
Leipfig, to form yourfelf upon; but, however, 
do not get a habit of negleding eitlier : and at- 
tend properly td botU» when yoii go to Courts j 
where they ^ are very necetfary,. and where you 
will have good mailers, and good models for' 
both. Your exercifes of riding, fencing, and * 
dancingy will civilize and faihion your body and 
your linobs, and give you, if jou will but take . 
it, tair dm honnite homme. 

I will now conclude, with fuggeftingonc reflec- 
/lion to you $ whicti, is, that you fhoukl be fenli- 
Wc of your good fortune, in having one who in* 
terefb liim&lf enough in you, to; enquire into > 
your faults, hi order to inform you of them. No- 
body but myfelf wouU be fo felicitous, either to 
-know or correct them ; fo that you might confe- 
quently be ignorant of them yoiirf-lf j for our 
own felf-love draws a thick veil between Us and 
our faults. But when you hear your's from nie, 
you may be fure that you hear them from one 
who, for your fake only, defires to correct them j 
from one, whom you cannot fufpedl of an^ par- 
tiality but in your favour j and from one /who 
heartily wilhes tliat his care of you,' as a' Pflther, 
may, in a little time, render every care unneceifary 
but fhat of a Friend/ Adieu. 
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P. S. I condole with you for the untimely and 
violent death of the tuneful Matzel *. 

« The Editor being in poffeffion of the original of the fol- 
kiwing Letter and Copy of Vcrfcs, which are fa very appo- 
ftte to the fuhjea mentioned in the Pollfcript, thinks that 
th«y fXiay be agreeabW to the Public, although not wriuen hy. 
ibe late Earl of Chefteiheld, and already inferted iu cL» 
louith volume of DodUey's Colledlion. 

Letter by Sir Gharlcs Hanbury Williams. 
To Philip Stanhope, Efqoire, then at Leipfig. 
Dear Stanhope,. Drefden, tlic loih June, 1748%' 

A CURSED, large, frightfnl, blood. tbirfty^ horxWe, fkrqo 
black cat got into my room, on Saturday night j and yeAer* 
^ay nioroing we found fome few remains of Matzel ; bvit 
traces efiough to prove he liad been murdered in the night by. 
that infernal cat. Stevens cried ; Dick curfed and fvvore ; 
and 1 Aood dumb witii gfief, which I believe would have 
choaked me, if I had not giVeavent to it in the following 
Ode; which I have addrefied to you, to make you the onl^ 
amends in my power for the lofs of fenfiblej obedieiic, .bvmo* 
mxm Matzel* 



To Philip Stanbope, Efquire; 
Upon the Death of Matzel, a favourite Bul.finch, that was 
mine, and which he had the rcverlioQ of,, 'whenever 1 Idft. 
Preifdcii. 

I ■ ■ Fung^ir iftsni 



TRT fifiUp my Stanhope, 'tis in vain, 
To itop ywir teara, to hide your pain, 
Or thcckywir. boaeil rage i 

Giva 
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London, July the jft, O. S. 1748. 

i>s^ Boy, 
S AM extremely well plealcd with the courfe of 
fhidies which Mr. Harte informs mc you are now 
A/ and with the degree of application which he 
' aflfurca* 

Give forrow and revenue their fcepe ; 

My prefent joy, your faturc hopcf 
Lies murU^r^d in his cage. 

Mattel's no more — —Ye Graces, Loves, 
Yo Linnets, Nightingales, and Doves, 

Attend th' untimely bier j 
Let every forrow be eii^r»£tf ^ 

Beat with your wings each niournful brc«ft| 

And drop the natural tear. 
_ JIL 

For tht«, my Bird, tlie facred Nine, 
Wbo iov'd thy tuneful notes, i^ail joki 

In thy funefeal verC^; 
fly painful ta(k (ball he to write 
Th' eternal diree which, they indite, 

And hang it on thy heife. 

IV. 
In height of fong, i(i beauty's pride, . 
By fell Grimalkin's claws he died ; 

But vengeance (hall have way : 
On paip$ and torture Til refine ; 
Yet, Matzel, that one death of thine 

His nine will ill repay, , 
V. 
In vtin I lov'd, in vain I mourp, 
ifty bird, who, never to retqrn, 

Is fled to happier (^des ; 
Where Leibia (hall for him prepare 
The place nnott charming and moft fair 

Of all th' Ely fian glades. 

04 . N. t^x% 
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affures me you have to them. It is your in- 
terefl to do fo^ as the advantage will be all your 
own. My afFe6tion for you makes me both wiih 

• and endeavour that you may turn out well j and, 
according as you do turn out, I ihall be either 
proud or a (tiamed of you. But as to mere intereft, 
in thfe cgmmon accqjtation of tlie word, it would 
be mine that you ftiould torji out illj for yoa may 
idepe^d upon it, that whatever you have from me 
Aall be moft exa6Uy proportioned to your defcrt. 
Defcrve a great deal, and you ihall have a great 

» deal -5 defe^ve little^ and you Ihall have but little ; 
and be good for nothing at all, and, 1 alTure you, 

' you (liall have nothing at all. 

Solid knowledge, as I have often told you, is the 
firft and great foundation of your f utilre fortune 
and character ) for I neyer mention to you the two 

. much greater points of Religion and Morality, be*, 
caufel cannot* poflibly fofped you as to cither of 
them. This fdid knowledge you are in a fair way ^ 
. of acquiring j you may, if you pleafe j and, I will 

' add, that nobody ever had the means of acquiring 
itjuore in their power than you have. But r^ 
member,' that Manners muft adorn Knowledge, 
and fmooth its way through the world. Like a 
great rough diamond, it may do very well in a 
jplofet, by way of curiofity, and alfo for its intrin- 

VI. 
There Ihall thy notes in cyprcfs grove 
Sooth wfHtohed ghofls that died for'love ; 

There (h^U thy pUiiuive ftraia 
Lull iifipious Ph»lra'8 endlefs grief, 
To Procvi yield T me (hort relief, 
A)ul fofCtfh' Dido's paia. 

fie 
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fic value ; but it will never be worn, not ibine> if 
it is not polKhed, It^is upon this article, I confcfi, 
that I lufpedk you the moft, which makes me recur 
to it fo often j for I fear that you arc apt to fliow 
too little attention lb every body, and too much 
contempt to many. Be convinced, that there are 
no perfons fo iniignifirant and inconiiderable, but 
may fome time or otht r, and in fbme thing or other, 
have it in their power to b* of ufe to you j which 
they certainly will not, if you have once iliown 
them contempt. Wrongs are often 'forgiven, but 
contempt never is. Our pride remembers it for 
ever. It implies a difcovery of weaknelTes, which 
we are much more careful to conc^ial than crimes. 
Many a man will confefs hi& crimes to a common 
friend; but I never knew a man who would tell 
his fiUy weakneffes to his moft intimate one — as 
many a friend will tell us our faults without referve, 
who will not fo much as hint at pur follies : that 
difcovery is too mortifying to our felf-love, either 
to tell another, or to be told of one's-felf. You 
muft, therefore, never expeft to he%r of your 
weaknefles or your follies from any body but me ; 
thole* I will take pains to difcover, and whenever I 
do, ihall tell you of them. 

Next to Manners, are exterior graces of perfon 
and addrefs; which adorn Manners, as Manners 
adorn Knowledge. To fay that tliey pleaie, en- 
gage, and charm, as they moft indifputably do, is 
Ijaying, that one (liOuld do ev^ry thing poffible t^Tj 
acquire them. The graceful mariner of fpeaking 
is, particularly, what I (hall alwajs hollow in your 
. ears, as Hotfpur hollowed Mortimer to Henry IV ; 
and, Uke him too, I have a mind to have a Starl- 



Xng taught to fay, ^ea^ diftinSlly and gracefulljf^ 
and fend him you, to replace yonr lofs of the un- 
fortunate Matzel, who, by the way, I an) told^ 
fjpoke his language very diflin6tly and gracGfully. 
' As by this' time you muft be able to write Ger- 
man tolerably well, I defire you will not fail to 
write a German letter, in the German chara6ker,- 
■©nce every fortnight, to Mr. Gievenkop : which 
wll make it more familiar to you, and enable me 
to judge how you improve in it. 

Do not forget to anfwer me the queflions which 
I alked you a great while ago, in relation to tlie 
conftitution of Saxony 5 and alfo tlie meaning of 
the words LandfaJJii andjimptfajfti, 

I hope you do not forget to enquire into the af- 
feirs of Trade and Commerce, nor to get the bell 
accounts you can of the commodities and manu- 
factures, exports and.impoitg, of the fcveral coun- 
tries where you may be, and their groli value. 

I would likewife have you attend to the refpec- 
tive coins, gold, lilver, copper, ^i:. and their yalue> 
compared with our coins ^ for which jpurpofe, 
I would advile you to put up, in a feparate piece 
of paper, one piece of every kind, wherever you^ 
fliall be, writing upon it th^ name and value. 
Such a colledtion will be curious enough in itfclf ; 
and th^t fort of knowledge will be very uieful to 
you in your way of bulinefs, where the different 
value of money often comes in queflion. 

I am going to CheUenham to-morrow, lefs for 
my health,.whicli is pretty good, than for the difli- 
pation and arauferacnt of the journey, I fliall Ha/ 
about a igctmgbt* 
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L'Abbe Mably's Dro'u de V Europe ! which Mr. 
Harte is fo kind as to fend mc, is wortli your read^ 
ingi Adieu. 

LETTER CLVI. 
Cheltenham, July the 6th> O.S. 1^% 
Dear BoVy 
Your fchool-fellow, Lord Pulteney *, fet out 
Jafl week for Holland, and ^yill, I believe, be at 
Leiplig foon after this letter :. you will take care to 
be extremely civil to him, and to do him any fer- 
vice 'tlKit you can, while you flay there 3 let him 
know that I wrotfr to you to do fo. As being 
older, he fhould know more than you 3 in fhat 
cafe, take pains to get up to him 3 hut, if he dqe* 
not, take care not to let him feel his hiferibritj. 
He "Will find it* out of himfelf, without your en- 
deavours 3 and that cannot be helped: but no- 
thing is more infulting, more mortifying, and lefs 
forgiven, than avowedly to tak^ pains to make a 
man feel a mortifying inferiority in knowledge^ 
rank, fortune, &c. In the two lafl articles it i^ 
unjuft, Ihcy not being in his power 3 and in the 
iirfl, it is both ill-bred and ill-natured. GoqcJ* 
breeding, and good-nature, do incline us rather to- 
help and raife' people up to ourfelves, than tO' 
mortify and deprefs them : and, in truth, our own 
private intereft concurs in it, as it is making our- 
felves fa many friends?, inflead of fo many enemie^r 
The Gonfl'ant practice of what the Fi:ench call Les> 
Attentions, is a moft neceflary ingredient in the 
art of pleaiing 3 they flatter the felf-love of thofe 

* Only child of the Right Hoo. WilUani PtdtORjeXf. Earl of' 
Sa.tb> H» died before his father. 

» 6- v^ 
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to wbom they are fhown j they engage, tfiey cap- 
tivate, more than things of much greater import- 
ance. The duties of focial life, every man is ob- 
liged tp difcharge ; but the-fe Attentions are volun- 
fery-^s, the free-will offerings of good-breeding 
and good-nature j they are received, remembered, 
and returned as fuch. Women, particularly, have 
a right to them 5 and any omiflion, in that refpeft, 
is downright ill-breeding. 

'po you employ your whole time in the raoft 
ufefnl manner ? I do not mean, do you ftudy all 
day long ? nor do I require it. But I mean, do 
you make the moflr of the refpeftive allotments of 
jrour time ? While you ftudy, is it with atten- 
tion ? When you divert yourfelf, is it with fpirit ? 
Your diverfions may, if you pleafe, employ lomc 
part of your time very ufefully. It depends en- 
tirely upon the nature of them. If they are 
futile and frivolous, it is time worfe than loil, 
for they will give you an habit of futility. All 
gaming, field-fports, and fuch fort ofamufements, 
where neither the underftanding nor the fenfes 
have the lead fhare, I look upon as frivolous, and 
as therefources of little minds, who either do not 
think, or do not Jove to think. But the plea- 
fures of a man of parts either flatter the fenfes, or 
improve the. mind ; I hope, at leaft, that there is 
not one minute of the day in which you do no- 
thing at all. Inadion, at your age, is unpardon- 
able. 

Tell me what Greek and Latin books you can 

now read with eafe. Can yoa open Demodhenea 

at a v^ure, and nnderfhnd him ? Can you get 

thrc I ! CyratioQ of Cicero, or a Satire of Ho-* 

tbout difficult ? What German book do 

yott 
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you read, to make yourfelf mafter of that lan- 
guage ? And what French books do you read for 
your amufement ? Pray give me a particular and 
true account of all this j for T am not indifferent as 
to any one thing that relates to you. As for exam- 
ple-; I hope you take great care to keep your 
whole perfon, particularly your mouth, very 
clean : common decency requires it ; befides that 
great cleanlinefs is very conducive to health. But, 
if you do not keep your mouth exceffively clean, 
by waihing it carefully every morning, and after 
every meal, it will not only be apt to fmell which 
is very difgufling and indecent ; but yoiJr teeth 
will decay and ach, which is both a great lofs arid 
a great pain. A fprucenefs ofdrefs is alfo very 
proper at your age ', as the negligence of it implies 
an indifference about pl^afing, whicli does not be- 
come a young fellow. To do whatever you do at 
all to the utmoft prefeAion, ought to be your aim, 
at this time of your life : if you can reach perfec- 
tion, fo much the better ; but, at leaft, by at- 
tempting it, you wyi get much nearer, than if you. 
never attetnped it at all. 

Adieu ! Speak gracefully and diJiinBlyy if yon 
intend to convcrfe ever with Yours. 

P.S. As I was making up my letter, I received 
yours of the 6th, N.S. I like your diflertation 
upon Pijeliminary Articles and Truces. Your de- 
finitions of both are true. Thofe are matters of 
which I would have you be mailer j they belong to 
your future department. » But remember too, that 
they are matters upon which you widl much 6f- 
iafier have occafioa to ipeak thaa to< write ; and 

th*t 
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that confequcnlly, it is full as ncceflT^ry to fpeak 
gracefully and diftindly upon thera, as to write 
clearly and clegaotly. I find no authority among 
the antients, ^or indeed among the moderns, for 
indifli'n^t and unintelligible utterance. ^The Ora- 
ples indeed meaned t© be obscure 5 but then it was 
by the ambiguity of the expreflion, and not by tlie 
inarticulation of the words. For, if people had not 
thought, at leaft, they underflood thep^ they 
would neither harve frequentf^d norprefentcd theii> 
jis they did. There was like wife among the an- 
tients, and is ftill among the modems, a fort of 
people called Fentriloqui, who fpeak from their 
bellies, or make the voice feem to come from fomc 
other part of tlie room tlian that where they are.. 
But thefc /^w/ri/o^Ki fpeak very diHind^ly and in« 
telligibly. The only thing, tlien, that I qan 
find like a precedent for your way of fpeak ing 
(and I would willingly help you to one if I could) 
is .the modern art de perjijfler, praftifed with great 
iiiccefs by the petiis mqtires at Paris. This no- 
fele art confifls in picking out fome grave, feripup^ 
man, who, neither underftandsTior experts raillery, 
jmd talking t& him very quick, and in inarticu- 
late founds; while, thp man, wiio thinks that he 
cither' did not hear well, or attend fufficiently, 
fcys, Mpnfieur, or Plait-il?' a hundred times j 
irbich afibrds ratter of much mirth to thefe inge- 
. Bious gentlemen. Whether you would follow this. 
precedent, I fuhmit to you. 

Have yo«i carried.no Englifh or French comc- 
liges or tragedies with you to Leipfig ? If youhave^ 
I infift upon your reciting fome pafTagcs of them 
Vi^xy day to Mr. Hartc^. u th« moit diilin6l and 

gracefu) 
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^p^ceful manner, as if you werea6lihg them upoi> 
a ilage. 

The firft part of my. letter is miore than an an- 
swer to your question eoncerning Lord Pulteney. 



LETTER CLVII. 

London, J-xxly the 26fch, O.S. 174R. 
Dear Bot, 
A HERE are two forts of underftandings ; one o£ 
wliich binders a man from ever being confiderabl^,- 
and the other commonly makes him ridiculous -, I 
mean, the fezy mind, and the tiiiiing,» frivolous 
mind. . Yours, I hope, is neither. The lazy 
mind will not taKe the trouble of going to die 
bottom of any thing -, but, difcouraged by the firft 
difficulties, (and every thing worth knowing or 
having is attended with fome) ftops fhort, con* 
«ents itfelf with eafy, and/ oonfequently fupcrfi*- 
€ial knowledge, and prefers a great degree of ig- 
norance to a fiaall degree of trouble. Thefe pcof 
pie eithei think, d^reprefent, racft things as im- 
poffible J whereas few things are fo, to induftxy 
and adiviiy.. But difficulties feem to them im- 
poffibilitiea, or at leaft they pretend to think them 
fo, by way of excufe for their laziness. An 
bour*s attention to-the fame obje^ is too laborious 
ioT (herxi 5 they take every thing in the light in 
which it firft prefents itfelf, never con (ider it in all 
its different views >^ and, in fliort^ never think it 
Ihorough, The eonfequence of this is> that, 
when they come to fpeak upon thefe fubje6ts be- 
fcre people who have ccMifidered the^i with atten- 

tibn. 
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tion, tliey only difcover their own ignorance and' 
lazinefs, and lay themfelves open to anfwers that 
put them in confurfion. Do not then be difcou- 
raged by the firft difficulties, but contra audentior 
ito ; and rcfolve to go to the bottom of all tliofe 
things which every gentleman ought to know well. 
Thofe arts qr fciences which are peculiar to cer- 
tain profeflions need not be deeply known by 
thofe who are not intended for thole profeflions* 
As for inftance, fortification and navigation j of 
both which, a fuperficial and general knowledge, 
fuch as the common courfe of converlation, with 
. a very little inquiry on your part, will give you,, 
is fufficient. Though, by the way, a little more 
knowledge of fortification^ may be of fomis ufc to- 
you ; as the events of war, in lieges, make many 
of the terms of that fcience occur frequently irf 
common converfations j and one would be forry to 
fay,^like the Marquis de Mafcarille, in Moliere's 
Prideufis^ Ridicules, when he hears of une dsmie- 
^Lu7ie } Ma foi cetoit lien une Lunc toute entiere. 
But thofe things which eve.rji gentleman, inde- 
pendently of profellion, ihould know, he ought 
to know well, and dive into all the depths of them; 
fuch are languages, hiflory , and geography, an- 
tient and modern ; philofophy, rational logic, 
rhetoric j and, for you particularly, the conftitu- 
tions, and the civil and military {late, of every 
country in Europe. This,. I confefs, is a pretty 
large circle of knowledge, attended with feme 
difficulties, and requiring fome trouble ; which, 
however, an a^ve and indufbrious mind will 
overcome, and be amply repaid. The trifling and « 
frivolous mind is always buficd, but to little pur-* 

ppfc ; ; 
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pofe 5 it takes little objefts for great ones, and 
throws away upon trifles that time and attention, 
which only important things deferve. Knick- 
knack, 'butterfliesi ihclls, in(e6ts, fefc. are the 
objefts of their mofl ferious refearches. They 
contemplate the drefs, not the charadters, of the 
company they keep. They attend more to the 
decorations of i Play, than to the {tuiie of it j and 
to the ceremonlfc of a Court, more than to its po- 
litics. Such an employment of time is an abfo- 
lute lofj of it. You have now, at moft, three 
years to employ, either well or ill ; for, as I have 
often told ) ou, you will be all your life what you 
4t'd\\ be- three years hence. For God's fake dica 
refle6t ; will you throw away this time, either ia 
lazinefs or in trifles ? Or will you not rather eni* 
ploy every moment of k in a manner that mud Cq 
ibon reward you with fo mqch plcaf^re, figure, 
and charader? I cannot, I will not, doubt of 
your choice. . Read only ufeful books 3 and ncv<i|B^ 
quit a fubje6t till you are thoroughly matter of i^ 
but read and enquire on till then. When you ar^ 
ia company, bring the convcrfation to fome ufe- 
iful fubje£\^ but a portie of that company. Pointt- 
of hiftury, matters of literature, the cuftoms of 
particular countries, thp feveral orders of Knight- 
hood, as Teutonic, Malthefe, ^c. are furely 
better fubjeds of converfatlon, than the weather, 
drefs, or liddle-fadcUe ftories, that carry no infor- 
mation along with them. The chara^ers of 
Kings, an«.l great Men, are only to be learned ia 
convcrfation: for they are never fairly written dur- 
ing their lives. This, therefore, is an entertain-* 
ingand inftru6tive fubjeft of convcrfation j and 
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willlikewile give you an opportunity of obfciriDg^ 
How.vety differently chara6ters arc given, fronr' 
the different paffions and views of thofc. who give 
themi Never be afhamed nor aft'aid of aiking 
queflions > for, if they lead- to information, and' 
if you accompany them with fonu; excufe, you 
will never be reckoned an imi^rtinent or rud^ 
qucflioner. All thofe things, in the commoa 
courfe of life, depend entirely ujpn tlie manner j 
and inthatrefpe6t the vulgar faying is true. That 
one man noay better fleal a horfe, than another 
look over the hedge. There are few things that 
may not be faid, in fome manner or other j cithep 
in a feeming confidence, ©r a genteel irony, « 
introduced with wit : and one great part of the 
knowledge of the world conlifts in knowing wbei^ 
and where, to make ufe of thefe different man- 
ners. The graces bf the perfon, the countenance, 
^nd the way of fpeaking, contribate fo much t6~ 
this, that I am convinced, tlie very fame thing, 
ikid by a genteel perfon, in an engaging way, arid 
gracefiilli/ and diflin6tly fpoken, w^ould pleafe^- 
which would Ihock, if viicttered out by an awkf 
vrard figure, with a fuUen, ferious countenance. 
The Poets always reprefent Venus as attended bf 
the three Graces^ to intifnatc that even Beauty will 
not dix without. I tllink they fhould have givca 
Minerva three alfo ; for, without them, 1 am fure, 
Learning is very unattradive. Invoke them, then 
dijain&lyn to accompany all your words and mo* 
tioni. Adieu ! 

P.S; Since I wrote what goes before, I hava 
leceived your letter^ qfrndaic) with the inclofed 

fiata 
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ftate of the Pruflian forces : of whicli, I' hope, 
.you have kept a copy y this you lliould lay in a 
^ortefcuilk, add to it aU the military cftaWifh- 
ments that you can get of other States and King- 
doms : tlie Saxon ellablifliment you may, doubt- 
lefs, eafjly find. By the way do, not forget to fend 
me anfwcrsto thequeftions which Ifewtyou fonie 
time ago, concerning both the civil and tlie eccle- 
Ibltical affairs of Saxony, 

Do not miftake me, and think I onjy mean that 
you fliould- fpeak elegantly with regard to ftyle, 
andthe purity of language j but I mean, thatyou 
Tliould deliver and pronouncfe what you fay grace- . 
^lly and diftiudlly ; tor which purpofe I will have 
you frequently read very loud, to MrrHarte, rc^ 
cite parts of orations, and fpeak paifages of pl^ys : 
<br, without a graceful itjd pleafing enunciation, 
ail your elegancy of Ityle, in fpeaking, is xiqk 
worth one farthing. 

I am- very glad that Mr. Lyttelton * approves- of 
my new houfe, and particularly, of my Canonl-* 
sal f pillars. My bud of Cicero is a very fine one, 
and well preferved ; St will have the bell place iu 
nay library, unlefs at your return you bring me. 
over as gpo<l'>^ modern head of your own 5 which< 
I fhould iikcf ftill better. I can tell you, that I. 

* Brother to the late Lord Lyttelton. 
' f /ames firydges, Dtike of Chandos, built ^ mod mflgnificent 
and el^gjixt houfe at Qmona, about eight miles from Lodilon. 
It was Tuperbly fumiihed wiibfine pictures, Aatues, @V. which,. 
afccr his death, were fold by nuiSlton. Lord Chofterfiel4 
^orchafed the Hall Pillars,^ the Floor, and Suir-p^fe witti 
double flights ; whicli are now in Ciieftei iieU*houfe, May* 
fa)r«. 
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Ihall examine it as attentively as ever antiquary dfi 
an old one. 

Make my C9ropliments to Mr. Harte, at whoft 
recovery I rejoice. 



LETTER CLVIII. 

London, Augufl the 2d, O.S. 1748. 
Bear Boy, 
Duval, the jewcUer; is arrived, and was with 
me three or four days ago. You will eaiily iriat* 
gine that I aiked him a few queflions concerriinf 
you J and I will gi9t you the faiisfadion of know- 
ing, that, upon the whole, I was very well 
pleafed with the account ju^ gave me. Sut> though 
he feemed to *be much in your intereft, yet he 
Kiirly owned to me, that your utterance was rapid, 
.^thick, and ungraceful. I can add nothing to what . 
{ have already faid upon this fubjeft ; but I t!a|^" 
and do repeat the abfolute netftcflity of fpeaking 
diftinAly and gracefully, tur elfe of not fpeaking 
at all, and havinf recoarfe to figns. • He tells me, 
that you are pretty fat /or one of your age : this 
you fhould attend to in a proper way | for if, while 
very yourtg,- you flionld grow fat, it would be ' 
troableforae, unwholeforae, and ungraceful : you 
Ihould therefore, when jou have time, take very 
Urong excercife, and in your diet avoid fattening 
things. All malt-liquors fatten, or at lead bloat j 
and I hope you do not deal much in tliem, I look 
upon wine and water to be, in every refpeft* 
much wholefoEocr. 
, Duvd 
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Duval fays, there is a great deal of very good 
company at Madame Valentines, and at another 
Lady*8, I think one Madame Ponce's, at Leipfig. 
Do you ever go to either of thofe houfcs, at leifure 
times ? It would not, in my mind, be amifs if you. 
did ; and would give you a habit of attentions : - 
they are a tribute which all women expeft, and 
which all men, who would be well received by 
them, muft pay. And, whatever the mind may 
be, manners, at. leaft, are certainly improved by 
the company of women of falhion. 

I have formerly told you, that you fhould in- 
form yourfelf of the feveral Orders, whether mili- 
tary or religious, of the refpe6tive countries where 
you may be. The Teutonic Order is the great 
Order" of Grermany, of which I fend you enclofed 
a (hort account. It may ferve t6 fuggeft quefiions 
to you, for more particular enquiries as to the 
prefent ilate of it 5 of which you ought to be mK 
nutely informed. The Knights, at prefent, make 
vows, of which they obferve none, except it be 
that of not marrying j and their only object, now, 
is to arrive, by feniority, at the Commanderies in 
their refpe6tive provinces 5 which are, many of 
them, very lucrative. The Order of Maltha is, by a 
very few years, priorto the Teutonic, and owes its 
foundation tathe fame caufes. Thefe Kinghts 
were firft called Knights Hofpitaliers of St. John 
of Jerufalera; then Knights of Rhodes 3 and, in the 
year 1J30, Knights ofMaltha, the Emperor Charles 
V. having granted them that iiland, upon condi- 
tion of their defending his ifland of Sicily againft 
the Turks: which they effeaually did. L'Abbe 
de Vertot has writttn the Hidory of Maltha/ but 

it 
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iti» the leaft valuable of all his works ; <!nd, inor> 
over, too long for you to read. But there is ai 
iliort hiftory of all the military-Orders whatfoeve^ 
which I would advife you to get ; as -there, is alib 
of all the religious Orders -, both which are worth 
your liaviug and confulting, whenever you meet 
with any of them in your way j as you will very 
frequently in Catholic countries. Foi* my own part, 
I find that I remember things much better when 
I recur to my books for them upon fome particular 
occafion, than by reading them tovte de fuite. As 
for cxample-5 it' I were to read the hillory of all the 
military or religious Orders, regularly, one after 
.another, the latter puts the former out of my 
head; but when I read the hillory of any one, 
■upon account of its having been the objeft ofcon- 
terfation or difpute, I rememberT it much better. 
It is the fame in Geography, where, looking for 
^ny particular place in the map, upon fome pafti- 
.cular account, fixes it in one's memory for ever, 
I hope you have worn out your maps by frequent 
life of that fort. Adieu. 

A fliort Account of the Teutonic Order. 

In 'the ages of ignorance, which is always the 
mother of fuperflition, it was thought not only jull-, 
but meritorious, to propagate religion by fire and 
fword, and* to take away the liv*es and properties 
of Unbelievers. This enthufiafm produced the fe- 
veral Croifadoes, in ihe nth, 12th, and following 
centuries J the objeft of which was, to recover 
the Holy Land out of the hands of the Infidels, 
who, by the way, were the lawful pofTeflbrs, 

Man/ 
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IVfiitiy'lwneft cnthufiafls engaged in thefc Croifa- 
Aocs, from a miflaken principle of religion^ and 
from the pardons granted by the Popes for aM the . 
lins of thofe pious adventurers j but many more 
knaves adopted thefe holy vt'ars, in hopes of con- 
^ueftand plunder. 

After Godfrey ^of BouiUon, at the head of thefc 
toaves and fools, had taken Jerufalem, in the 
year 1099, Chriftians of various nations remained 
ia that city 5 among the reft, one good honeft Ger- 
man, that took particular care of his countrymen 
who came thither in pilgrimages. He built a 
rhoufe for their reception, and an hofpital dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. This little eftabliihment foon 
became a great one, by the enthufiafm of many 
confideraWe people who engaged in it, in order to ^ 
drive the Saracens out of the Holy Land. Thig 
fociety tliea began to take its firft form -, and it« 
members were called Marian Teutonic Knights : 
Marian, from ilicir chapel, facred to the; Virgin 
Mary ; Teutonic, from the German, pr Teuton, 
who was the author of it^ and Knights, from the 
wars which they were to carvry on againft the In« 
idels. 

Thefe Knights behaved themfelves fo bravely, 
.at firft, that Duke Frederick of Suabia, who was 
General of the German army, in the Holy Land, 
ient, in the year 1191,' to the Emperor Henry VL 
and PopeCelcftin HL to deft re that this brave and 
charitable fraternity might be incorporated into a 
regular Order of Knighthood 5 which was accord- 
ingly done,- and rules an^ a particulai- habit were 
given them. Forty Knights, all of noble familiei, 
were at tirft created, by the King of Jerufalentv 
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and other Princes then in the army. The firft 
Grand Mafter of this Order was Henry Wallpot, 
of a noble family upon the Rhine.. This Ordor 
foon began to operate in Europe 5 drove all the 
Pagans out of Pruffia, and took poflcffion of it. 
Soon after, they got Livonia and Courland, and 
invaded even Ruffia, where they introduced the 
Chriftian religion. In 15 10, they cleded Albert 
Marquis of Brandenburg for their Grand Mafter ; 
who, turning proteftant foon afterwards, took 
. Pruffia from the Order, and kept it for himfclf, 
with the confent ofSigifmund, King of Poland, 
of whom it was to hold. He then quitted his 
Grand-Mafterfhip, and made hirafelf Heredity?/ 
Duke of that country, which is thence called Du* 
cal Pruffia. This Order now conlifts of twelve 
provinces ; vi%. Alfatia, Auftria, Coblentz, and 
Etfch ; which are the four under the Pruffian 
jurifdiAion : Franconia, Hefle, Bieflen, Weft.- 
phalia, Loirain, Thuringia, Saxonv, and Utrecht j 
whrch eight are of the German jurifdi<5lion. The 
Dutch now poffijfs all thaf the Order had in 
Utrecht. Every one of thefe provinces have their 
particular Cammanderies j and the moft antient of 
thefe Commandeurs is called Commandeur Proving 
cial, Thefe twelve commandeurs are all fubordi- 
nate to the Grand Mafter of Germany, as their 
Chief, and have the Right of eleding the Grand 
Mafter. The. Eledor of Cologne is at prefent 
Grand Mat ire. 

This Order, founded by miftaken Chriftian 
«eal, upon the Anti-chriftian principles of violence 
and peK&cutioiv foon grew ftrong, by the weak- 

n«rs 
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^cfs and ignorance of the times; acquired ub- 
jullly great poffeflions, of which they juftly 16ft the 
-greateft part by tlieir ambition and cruelty, which 
made themieared and hated by all (^k* neigh- 
bours. 

I have this moment received your letter of the 
4th, N. S. and haveonly time to tell you, that I 
can by no means agree to your cutting off your 
hair. I am very fure that your head*ach8 cannot 
proceed ^om thence. And as for the pimples 
upon your head, they are only owing to the heat 
of the feafon ; and confequently will not laft long. 
But ycmr own hair is, at your age, fuch.an \ ma- 
ment, and a wig, however well made, fuch a dif- 
guife, that I will upon no account whatfoever 
have you cut off your hair. Nature did not give 
it you for nothing, ilill lefs to caufe you the head- 
Bch, Mr.' Eliot's hair grew fo ill and buihy, that 
he was in the right to cut it off. But you have not 
the fame reason. 



LETTER CLIX. 
London, Auguft the 23d, O.S. 1 7^:5. 
Dear Boy, 
Your friend Mr. Eliot has dined with me twioe 
finee I returned hither : and I can fay the tmth, 
that while I had tl c feals I never examined or 
lifted a ftate prilbner, with ib much care and cu- 
rioiity, as I did him. Nay, I did more 5 for, con- 
trary to the laws of this country, I gave him, in 
fome manner, the Quejiion ordinary and cxtraor- 
VOL, II* E tiisv.'At'j \ 
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<Iiaary } aad I have infinite pleafure in teUing you, 
that tlie rack, which I put hira to, did not extort 
from iiini one fingle wo^xi that was not fuch as I 
wifhed to hear of you. I heartily congratulate you 
upon fuch an' advantageous teflimony, froni fo 
tieditable a wituefs. Laudari a laudato viro^ is 
one of the gteatell p^^i^^^ »i^ honours a-rattonal 
Being cau have 5 may you long ccmtiuue to defenrc 
it ! Your averfipn to drinking, and /our didiketo 
gaming, which Mr. Eliot aflnres me are both 
very ftrong, give me the greateft r joy imaginable 
for your fake j as the former would ruin both your 
conllitution and underftanding, and the latter your 
fortune and character. Mr. Harte wrote me word 
fomc time ago, and Mr. Eliot confirms it now, 
that you employ your pin-money in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that in which pin-money is 
commonly laviflied: not in gew-gaws and bau- 
bles, but in buying good and ufeful books. This 
is an excellent fymptora, and gives me very good 
hopes. Go on thus, my dear boy, but for thefe 
two next years, and I alk no more. You muH 
then make fuch a figure, and fuch a fortune in tlie 
world, as I wifh you, and as I have taken all 
tbefe pains to enable you to do. After that time, 
1 allow you to be as idle as ever you pleafe ; be- 
caufe I am fure that you will not then pleafe to be 
fo at all. The ignorant and the weak only are idle ; 
t)ut thofe who have once acquired a good Itock of 
knowledge, always defire to increafe it. Know- 
ledge is like power, in this refpeft, that thofe 
who have the mod are mofl defirous of having 
more. It does not clog by poireffion, but in- 

creafcs 
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x!^afes dcfitej which is the cafe of reiy few plca-^ 
fares. 

Upon receiving this congratulatory letter, and 
reading your own praifes, 1 am fure that it muft 
naturally occur to you, how great a ihare of tliem 
you owe to Mr. Harte's care and attention ; and 
confequently, that your regard^ and affedUon for 
iiim mud increafe, if there be room for it, in pro- 
portion as yoU)reap, which you do daily, the fruits 
o£bis labours. 

1 muft not, however> conceal from yon, tliat 
there was one article in which your own witneia» 
Mr.. Eliot, fa altered 5 for, upon my que(UoniQg« 
hinLhome, fls to your manner of fpeaking,l^e could 
not fay that your litterance was either diftindt or ^ 
graceful. 1 have already faid fo much to you upon 
this point that I can add nothing. I will therefore 
only repeat this truth, which is. That if you will 
not fpeak diftindly and gracefuDy, nobody wUl 
defire to hearyou. 

I am glad to learn that Abbe Mably's Droit 
Pullic iie PEufope makes a part of your evening 
aaoufements. It is a very uleful book, and giv^s 
a clear deduction of the affairs of Europe, from 
the Treaty of Munller to this time* Pray read it 
with attention, and with the proper mapsj al- 
ways recurring to tliem for the feveral countries or 
towns yielded, taken, or reftored. Pere Bou- 
geant*s third volume will give you the beft idea of 
the Treaty of Munfter, and open to you the feveral 
views ot the . belligerent and contfadting parties: 
and there never were greater than at that time. . 
The houfe of Auftiia, in the war immediately pre- 
N E a ' cediu^ 
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ceding that Treaty, intended to make itfelf abfo- 
lute in the Empire, and to overthrow the rights of 
the refpeftive States oV it. The view of France 
was, to weaken iind difniember the Houfe of 
Aullria, to iuch a degree, asthatitihould no lon- 
gw- be a counterbalance to that of Bourbon . S we- 
' den wanted pofTctfions upon the continent of Ger- 
many, not only to fupply the neceffities of its own- 
poor and barren country, but like wife to hold the 
balance in the Empire between the Houfe of 
Auftria and the States. The Houfe of Brandenburg 
wanted to aggrandize itfelf by pilfering in the fire; 
changed fides occafionaily, and made a good bar« 
gain at laft : for I think it got, at the peace^ nine 
or tjen biftioprics fecularifed. So that we may date, 
from the Treaty of Munftei;, the decline of the 
Houfe of Auftria, the great power of the Houfe of 
Bourbon, and the aggrandizementof that of Bran- 
denburg : and I am much miflaken if it Hops 
where it is now. 

Make my compliments to Lord Pulteney j to 
whom 1 would have you be not only attentive, 
but ufeful, by fettinghim (in cafe he wants it) a 
good example of application and temperance. I 
begin to believe that, as I (hall be proud of you, 
others will be proud too of imitating you. Thofe 
expedtations of mine fecm now fo well grounded, 
that my difappointment, and confequently my 
anger, will be fo much the greater if they fail ; 
but, as things (land now, I am moft afFedionally 
and tenderly Youfs. 



LETTER 
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LETTER CLX. 
London, Augiaft the 30th, O. S. 1/43. 
Dear Boy, 
Your reflections upon tlie condu(5l of France 
from the Treaty of Mnnfler to this time, arc very 
juft J and I am very glad to find by thenn, that you 
not only read, but that you thmk, and reflect u|>on 
what you itead. Many great readers load their 
memories, without exercifing their judgments ; 
and make lumber-rooms of their heads, inftead of 
fumiihing them ufefully : fadts are heaped upon 
fa6ts, without order or diftin£lion, and may jiijftly 
be faid to compofe that 

■ ■ RuMs indf'gefiaque mola 

^uam tUxtre tbaot. 

Go on, then, in the way of readrng that you arfe 
in 5 take nothing for granted, upon the bare a\i- 
thority of the author ; but weigh and conlider, in 
your own mind, the probability of the fa6ts, and 
thejufhiefs of the reileftions. Confuit different 
authors upon the fame fads, and form your opi- 
nion upon the greater or lefTer degree ofprobability 
arifing from the whole 5 which, in my mind, is 
the utmoft ftretch ofhiftorical faith ; certainfy (I 
^ fear) ndt being to be found. When an Hiflorian 
pretends to give you the catifes and motives 'of 
events, compare thofe caufes and 'motives with 
the characters and interefts of the parties con- 
cerned, and judge for yonrfelf, whether they 
correfpond or not. Confider whether you cannot 
affign others more probable j and in that examirta- 
tion do not defpife fame very mean and trifling 
B 3 caufe* 
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caufes of the anions of great men ; foif, fo various: 
and inconiiftent is humai; nature,' fa ftrong and 
fo changeable are our paffibns, fo flu^uating are our 
"Wills, and fo much are ouj: minds influenced by the 
accidents of our bodies, that every man is mor^ 
the nian of the day, than a regular and confe- 
quential character. The belt have fomething bad, 
pnd. fomething little ; the wocft have fomething 
good, and fometimcs fomething great 3 for Ida 
not believe what Velleius.Paterculufk (for the fake 
of faying a pretty thing) lays of Scipio, ^ui nihi^ 
non laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, atUfetifit, As 
for. the reflections of Hiflorians, with which they 
• think it neceflary to interlard their Hifl:ories>t)r 
at lead to conclude their chapters (and which, ia 
fjie French Hiftoxies, are always introduced with 
a tant il eft vrai, and in. the Engifli /6 true it isj, 
do not adopt them implicitly upon the credit of 
the author, but analyfe them yourfclf, and judge 
"Hrhetl^er thay are true or not. 

^ut, to return to the politics of Ftance, from 
which I have digrefled : — You have certainly mad^ 
one farther refle6tioh. of an advantage which 
France ha3, over and aojove its abilities in the ca- 
binet, and theflcill of its negotiators , which is (if 
I may ufe the cxpreflfion) its folenffi^ continuity . 
of riches and power within itfelf, and the nature 
of its government. Near twenty millions of people, 
and the ordinary revenue of above thirteen miUions. 
Aerling a year, are ajt the abfolute difpofal of the 
Crown. This is ^hat no other Power in Europe car\ 
iay } fo that different Powers muft now unite, to make 
a balance againtt France 5 which union, though 
fovijic4.upoft the princi^e of their commoB inte- 
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rcrt, can never be fo intimate as tocorapofc a ma«^ 
chine fo comp^A and iixnple as tliat of one great 
kingdom^ dire6ted by one will, and moved by one 
kitereft. Tlie Allied Powers (as we have coa> 
ftantly feen) have, befiies the common and de<- 
clared objedi of their alliancej fbme feparate and 
concealed. view, to which tiiey often facrifice the 
general one j which makes them^ either diredtljr 
cff' indire6tly> pull different ways. Thu», the de*- 
iign upon Toulon failed, :iu- the year 1706, onljr 
from the fecret view of the Houfe of Auftria upon 
Naples ; Avhich made the Court of Vienna, not*' 
wi tliftanding- the reprefenta tions of the other Ak- 
ilicg to the contrary, fend to Naples the 12,000 
men that would have done the bulinefs at Toulon. 
In this lad war too, the fame caufes had the fame 
effe^s : the Queen of Hungary, in fecret, thought 
of nothing but recovering Silefia, and wliat.ihe had 
loff*in Italy J and therefore never . fen t half thdt 
qttota, which fixe promifed, and^we patdfor, into 
Flanders 3 but left that country to the Maritime 
Powers to defend as they could. The King of Sar** 
dinia's real objed was Savona, and all the Rivi^rk 
di Ponente; for which reafon he conciurred (b 
lamely in the invaHon of Provence, where th'c 
Oueeh of Hungary, like wife, did not fend orfe 
third of the force ftipulated , engroffed as (he wat> 
by her oblique views upon the plunder of Grenod, 
and the recovery of Naples. Irtfomuch that the 
expedition into Provence, which would have dif- 
treffed France to the greatefl degree, and ha"ve 
caufed a great detachment from their army in- 
Flanders, failed fhamefully, for want of every 
' ' E 4 thing 
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tiding ntccffary for its fuccefs . Snppofe, thercforf*r 
any four, or five Powers, who, all together, (halt 
be equal, or even a little fuperior, in riches and 
iirengtJr, to that one Power agairril which they ar« 
united ; the advantage "wHl flill be greater on the 
^dc of that lingle Power, brcaufe it is but one. 
The power and riciies of Charles V. were, iri 
ihemfclves, certainly fuperior to thofe of Francis 
I I and yet, upon the whole, he was not an over- 
match for him. Charles V*s dominions, great 
as they were,, were fcattered and remote from eaci 
other 5 their conftitutions different; and wherever 
he did not refide, difturbances arofe : whereas the 
compaftnefs of France made up the difference in 
the tlrength. This obvious reflexion convinced me 
otthcabfurdity oftheTreatyofHiinover, in 1721J, 
between France and England, to which the Dutch 
afterwards acceded } for it was made upon the ap« 
pr^henfions, either real or pretended, that the 
marriage of Don Carlos with the eldeft Arch- 
duchefs, now Queen of Hungary, was fettled in 
ihcTreaty of Vienna, of the fame year, between 
Spain and the late Emperor Charles VI. ; which 
marriage, thofe confummate politicians faid, would 
revive in Europe the exorbitant power of Charles 
V. I am fure, I heartily wiili it had ; as, in that 
cafe, there had been, what there certainly is not 
now, — one Power in Europe to counterbalance 
that of Fxance > and then the Maritime Powers 
would, in reality, have held the balance of Eii- 
rope in their hands. Even fuppoting that- the 
Aullrian power would then have been an over- 
match for tliat of France (which, by the Wiiy, is 

lU)t 
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not clear), the weight of the Maritime Powers, 
then thrown into the fcale of France, would in- 
fallibly have made the balance at leafl even. In 
which cafe too, the moderate effort of the Mari- 
time Powers, on the lide of France, would hare 
been fufficient ; whereas, now, they are obliged 
to exhaufl and beggar themfelves -, and that too 
ineffe^ually, in hopes to fupport the fhattered, 
beggared, and infufficient Houfe of Auftria. i : 

This has been a,lpng political differtation 5 but I 
am informed that political fiibje6ts are your f^- 
vourite ones j which I am glad of,. €onfidering ■ 
your deftination. You do well to get your mate* 
rials all ready, before you begin your work. As 
you buy, and (I am told) read, books of this^ kind, . 
I will point out two or three for your purchafe and 
perufal 5 I am not fure that I have not mentioned 
them before 3 but that is no matter, if you have 
not got them, M/moires pottrs/ervir a I Hj/ioire 
du 1 7'>w* Steele, is a rpoft uleful book for you to 
recur to, for all the fads and chronology of that 
century : it Is in four volumes odavo, ind very 
correft and exa6l. If I do not miiiake, I have 
formerly recgmmended to you Les Memolrestiu 
Cardinal de Retz; however, if you have not read 
them, pray do, and with the attention which 
they defcrve. You will there find the bdl account 
of a very intereftin^ period of the minority of Louis 
XIV. The characters are drawn ffiort, but in si 
flrong and mafterly manner; and the political 
reflections are the only ju ft and pra6bical ones that 
I ever faw in print : they are well worth your 
tranfcribing." Lc Commerce des Anuens, far 
E 5" MoTy^tuT 
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MovfitUT Huet Evtque d'j4vranchc, in one little V<V 
lume o6l:avo> is worth your perufal, as commerce' 
Is a very confiderable part of political knowledge. 
1 need not, I am fure, fuggeft to you, when you 
read the courfe of Commerce, either of the an-' 
tients- or of the moderns, to follow it upon your 
map 5 for there is no other way of remembering 
Geography coiTedly, than by lookhig perpetually 
in the map for. the places one reads of, evefu 
&ough one knows before, pretty nearly, where 
they are. 

Adieu ! ] As aH the accounts >^'hich I receive 
6f you grow better and better^ fo I grow more^ 
and more affediddately Yours, 



LETTER eLXl. 
London, September the jtli, 0. S. 1748. 
t)EAR Boy, 
I HAVE received yours, with the inclofed German^ 
letter to Mr. Grevenkop, which he aflVires me 19 
extremely well written, confidering the little time 
that you have applied your^lf to that language, 
As you have now got Over the moft difficult party 
pray go on' diligently, and make yourfelf abfo- 
lutely maftei* of the fed. Whoever does not en- 
tirely pofiefs a language, will never appear to ad-^ 
iwtttage, or even equal to himfelf, either in fpeak-* 
Ing ot writing it* His ideas are fettered, and 
feem impcrfcd or confufed, if he is not mafter of 
all tlic words and phrafes ncQeflaiy to exprefs' 
tbcm. 1 therefore de(ire> that you will not fail^ 
writing a German letter^ oBce eytry fortnight, to< 
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Mr. Grevenkop 5 which will make the writing of 
that language familiar to yoo : and« moreoTer> 
when you fhall have left Grcrmany, and be arrived 
Rt Turin, I Ihail require you to write even t» 
me in German ', that you may not forget witk 
€aie what yon have with difBcoIty learned. I 
Eke wife defire that, while you are in Germanjr, 
you will take aU opportunities of converiing in 
German, which is the only way of knowing thatv 
or any other language, accurately. You will alfty 
deli re your German mafter to teach you the pro*» 
per titles and fuperfcriptions to be ufed to peo^ 
of all ranks } which is a point fo material in Gcr*- 
many, that 1 have kj^own many a letter returned 
unopened, becaufe one title inr twenty has beea 
omitted in the.dire^iort. 

St. Thomas's day now draws near, when yod 
are to Iciivc Saxony, and go to Berlin j and I tak^ 
it for granted, that, if any things is yet wanting tO 
complete your knowledge of the ftate of th(ft 
Eledtorate, you will not fail to procure it beibre 
you go away. I do not mean, as you will ehfiiy 
believe, the number of chur^:hes, parilhes, oir 
towns; but I mean the conilitution, the revenues, 
the troops, and the trade of thaf Ele6lorate. A 
few . queftions, fenftbly aikcd, of fenlible people, 
will procure you the necefiary informations; 
. which I defire you will enter in your little book. 
Berlin will be entirely a new fcene to you, and i 
look upon it, in a manner, as your firft ftep into 
tlie great world ; take care that flcrp be not a falfe 
one, and that you do not ftumble at the threihold*. 
You will there be in more company thaH yo\X 
bave yet been; Manners and Attentions* will 
B 6 lV\^t^"^ 
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therefore be more ncceflary. Pleaiing in conv- 
paiiy is the only way of being pleafed in k your- 
felf. Senfe and Knowledge are the firfl ami ne- 
ceifary foundations for pleaiing in company : but 
they will by no means do alone, and they wiH 
never be'perfedly welcome, if they are not ac* 
Gon^)anied with Manners and Attentions. You 
will beft acquire thefe by frequenting the compa- • 
Dies of people of failiion } but then you mufl re<» 
folve to acquire, them, in thofe companies, by 
proper care and obfervation j for I have knowa 
people, who, though they have frequented good 
company all their life-time, have done it in fo 
inattentive and unobferving a manner, as to be 
never the better for it, and to remain as difagrec- 
able, as awkward, and as vulgar, as if they had 
never feen any perfon of fafliion. When you go 
into_,good company (by good company is meant 
the people of the firll fafliion of the place) ob- 
ferve carefully their turn, their manners, their 
addrefs 5 and conform your own to them. But 
this is not all neither: go deeper dill; obferve 
their charaders, and pry, as far as you can, into 
both their hearts and their heads.. Seek for 
their particular merit, their predominant paflion,. 
or their prevailing weaknefs 5 and you will then 
know what to bait your hook with, to catch 
them. Man is a compofition of fo many, and 
fuch various ingredients, that it requires both 
Ume and care to analyfe him : for, though we 
have, all, the fame ingredients in our general 
compofition, as Reafon, Will, Paflions, and Ap- 
petites : yet the different proportions and corabi^ 
ft nations 
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nations of- them in each individual prodnce that 
infinite variety of chara6ters, which, in fomepar* 
ticular or other, diftinguilhes every individual from 
another. Reafon ought to dired the whole, but 
feldom does. And he who addreffes himfelf fingly 
to another man*s reafon , without endeavouring to 
engage his heart in his intered alfo^ is no more 
likely to fucceed^ than a man who ihould apply 
only to a King*s nominal Minifier, and neglect 
hfs Favourite. I will recommend to your atten- 
tive perufal^ now you are going into the worlds 
two books^ which will let you as much into the 
eharaders of men, as books can do. I mean> 
Les Reflexions Morales de Moiifieur de la Rochs'-^ 
Joucauli, and Les Cara6leres de la Bruyere : but 
remember, at the fame time, that I only recom- 
mend them to you as the bed general maps> to 
afliflryou in your journey, and not as marking out 
every particular turning and winding that you will 
meet with. There your own fagacity and obfer- 
vation muH come to their aid. La Rochefoucaiilt 
is, I know, blamed> but I think without reafon, 
for deriving all our a6lions from the fource of 
felf-love. For my own part, I fee a great-deal of 
truth, and no harm at all, in that opinion. It is 
certain, that we fcek our own happincfs in every 
thing we do j and it is as certain, that we can 
only find it in doing well, and in conforming all 
our adtions to the rule of right reafon, which is 
the great law of Nature. It is only a miflaken 
felf-love that is a blameable motive', when we 
take the immediate and indifcriminate gratifica- 
tion of a paflion, or appetite, for real happinefs. 

But 
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But am I biameable, if I dd a good a£tion, upoil 
account of the happinefs which that hooeft cdft* 
icioufnefs will give me ? Surely not. On tbt 
contrary, that pleaiing confcioufnefs is a proof 4f 
Iny virtue. The refledion which is the moft celr- 
fured in Monfieur de la Rochefoucault's book, ab 
a very ill-natured one^ is this : Ontrouve dans h 
malheur defoti meilleur ami, queiqve ckn/e qui ne 
dSplait pas. And why not ? Why may I ri6t 
feel a very tender and real concern for the misfor- 
tune of my friend, and yet at the/awie time feel 
a pleafing confcioufnefs at having difcharged my 
duty to him, by comforting and afllifting hira to 
the utmoft of my power ,in that misfortune ? 
Give me but virtuous a<5lions, and I will not quib- 
ble and chicane about the motives. And I wiE 
give any body their choice of thefe two truths> 
which amount to the lame thing : He, who loves 
himfelf beft, is the honeftcJlt man j or tlie ho»- 
nefteft man loves himfeif beft. x 

The characters of La Bruyere are piAures fronr 
the life : moft of them finely drawn, and highly 
coloured. Furnifh }^our mind with them firftj 
and when you meet with their likcnefs, as yoir 
will .every day, they will- firike yen the more. 
You will compare every feature with tlie original : 
and both will reciprocally help you to difcover the 
beauties and theblemiflies. 

As women are a confiderable, or at lea ft a 
pretty numerous part of company j and as their 
fufFrages go a great way towards eftabliftiing a 
man's character, in the fafliionable part of the 
world (which is of great importance to the for- 
tune 
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fiitfc attid figure he propofes to make in it) 5 it i» 
Aeceflary to pleafe them. I will therefore, upoi> 
this fu\)je^, let you into certain Arcana that will 
be very ufeful for you to know, but which you 
muft with tlie utmoft care conceal, and never feem 
to know. Women, then, are only children of a 
larger growth ; they have an entertaining tatde^ 
and fometimes wit j but for folid, reafoning good 
fenfe, I never knew in my life one that had if, 
or who reafoned or a^ed confequentially for four- 
and-twenty hot^rs together. Some little paffion 
or humour always breafks in upon their bell refo- 
lutions. Their beauty negleded or controverted, 
their age increaled, or their fiippofed nnderftand- 
rngs deprec^iated, inftantly kindles their Itttle paf- 
fions, and overturns any fyftem of confcquenTtial 
condud, that in their moft reafonable moments 
thpy might have been capable of forming. A 
man of fenfe only trifles with them, plays witli 
them, humours and flatters them, as he does 
with a rprightly, forward child ; but he neither 
confults them about, nor trufts them -vVith ferious 
matters j though he often makes them believe 
that he does both ; which is the thing in tlie 
<i'orld that they are proud of; for they love 
mightily to be dabbling in bulinefs (which, by 
. the way, they always fpoil) 5 and, being juflly 
diftruftful that men in general look upon them ill 
a trifling light, tliey ahnoft adore that man, who 
talks more ferioully to them, and who feems to 
confult arid truil them : I fay, who feems j for 
weak men really do, but wnfe ones only feem to do 
it. No flattery is either too high- or too low for 
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them. They will greedily fwallow the liigheft^ 
and gratefully accept of the loweft 5 and you may 
fafely flatter any woman, from her underHanding, 
down to the exquifite tafte of her fan. Women 
who are either indifputably beautiful, or indif- 
putably ugly, are befl flattered upon the fcore of 
their underflandings : but thofe who are in a flate 
of mediocrity, are befl: flattered upon their beauty, 
or at leafl their graces : for every woman, who is 
not abfolutely ugly, thinks herfelf handfome ; but 
not hearing often that Ihe is fo, is the more grate- 
ful, and the more obliged to the few who tell her 
fo : whereas a decided and confcious Beauty looks 
upon every tribute paid to her beauty only as her 
due 5 but wants to ihine, and to beconfidered on 
the fide of her underflanding : and a woman who 
is ugly enough to know that flie is fo, knows 
that (he has notliing left for it but her underfland- 
ing, which is confequcntly (and probably in more 
fenfes tlian one) her weak fide. But thcfe are fe- 
crets, which you mufl keep inviolnbly, if you 
would not, like Orpheus, be torn to pieces by the 
whole fex : on tlie contrary, a man, who thinks 
of living in the great world, mufl be gallant, po- 
lite, and attentive to pleafe tlie women. They 
have, from the weaknefs of men, more or lefs 
influence in all Courts j they abfolutely flamp 
every man*s character in the leau mondey and 
make it either current, or cry it down, and flop 
it in payments. It is therefore abfolutely necef- 
fary to manage, pleafe, and flatter tlieni ; and 
never to difcover the leafl mark of contempt, 
which is what tliey never forgive 5 but in this they 
are not Angular, for it is the fame with men; who 
will much fooner forgive an injuflice than an in- 
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fiilt. Every man is not ambitiouSi or covetous, 
©r palTiouate j but every man has pride enough 
in his compofition to feel and refent the leaft 
flight and confenipt. Remember, therefore, 
mod carefully to conceal your contempt, however 
jud, wherever you would not make an implacable 
enemy. Men are much more unwilling to have 
their weaknclfcs and their imperfedlions known, 
than their crimes $ 'and, if you hint to a maot 
that yon thmk him filly, ignorant, or even ill- 
bred, or awkward, he will hate you mons, and 
longer, than if you tell him plainly, that you 
think him a rogue. Never yield to that tempta- 
tion, which to mod young men is very drong, of 
expofing other people's weaknedes and indrmi« 
ties, for the fake cither of diverting the company, 
or of fhowing your own fuperiority. You may- 
get the laugh on your fide by it for the prefcnt 5 
but you will make enemies by it for ever ; and , 
even thofe who laugh with you then, will, upon 
rede6lion, fear, and confequently hate you : be- 
fides that it is ill-natured ; and a good heart de- 
fires rather to conceal than expofe other people's 
weaknefles or misfortunes. If you have wit, ufe • 
it to pleafe, and not to hurt : you may fhine likt 
the fun in the temperate Zones, witliout fcorch- 
ing. Here it is wilhed for ; under the Line it is 
dreaded. 

Thefe are fome of the hints, which my long 
* experience in the great world enables me to give 
you 5 and which, if you attend to them, may 
prove ufeful to you in your journey through it. I 
widi it may be a profperous onej at lead, I am 
fure thaJt it mud be your own fault if it is not. 
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Make my compliments to Mr. Hartc, who I 
am very ibrry to hear is not well. I Jiopc by thi^ 
tune h&-is recovered. Adieu ! 



LETTER CLXIli 
London, September the 13th, O. S, ij^!k 
Dear Boy, 
i HAVE more than once recommended to you 
the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Rets, and to 9^ 
tfsndt particularly to the political reflexions intei^ 
fperfedin that excellent work. I will oowprea^ 
a little upon two ot three of thofe texts. 

In the didurbances at Paris Monfieur d^ Beau^ 
fort, who was a very popular, though a veiy weak 
man, was the Cardinal's tool witli the populace. 
Broud of his popularity, he was always for aiTeax- 
bling thepeopleof Paris together, thinking that he 
made a great figure at the head of them. Tl^ 
Cardinal, who was fa6tiQus enough, was wife 
enough, at the fame time, to avoid gathering the 
people together, except when there was occailoi^, 
and when he had fomething particular for them ta 
do. Ho^'cver, he could not always check Mon- 
fieur de Beaufort; who having aflembled thenx 
once veiy unneceifarily, and without any deter- 
mined ohje6t, tliey ran riot, *would not be kept 
within bounds by their leaders, and did tlieir caufe 
a g?'eat deal of harm ; upon which the Cardinal 
ob£srves, moiljudiciouHy, Que Monfieur de Beau- 
fort nejfavoii pas, que qui ajfemlle le peupLe 
i'JmeiU* It is eertainj^ that great numbers of peo- 
ple* 
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pie, met togetliei •, animate each otlier, and will do 
fomething eitlier good or bad, but often bad : and 
the refpedive individuals, who were feparately 
very quiet, when met together in numbers, grow 
tumultuous as a body, and ripe for any mifchief 
that may be pointed out to tliem by tlae leaders j 
and, if their, leaders have no buunefs for them, 
they will find fome for themfelves. The De- 
magogues, or leaders of papular fa6tions, ihould 
therefore be very careful not to afTemble the peo- 
ple unnecelTarily, and without a fettled and well* 
confidcred obje6l. Befides that, by making thofe 
popular affemblies too frequent, they make them 
lihewife too familiar, and confeque^tly lefs re^ 
ipeded by their enemies. Obferve any meetings of 
people, and you will always find their cagemefs' 
and impetuofity rife or fall in proportioil in thefir 
numbers ; when the numbers are very great, all 
fenfe and reafon feem to fubfide, and one fud- 
den frenzy feize on all, even the cooleft of them*. 
Another very juft obfervation of the Cardinal's 
li, lliat the thkigs which happen in our times, 
aiid which we fee ourfelves, do not furprife u» 
n&^t fo much as the things which we read of in 
Htfics pa ft, though not in the leaft more extraor-^ 
difiary ; and adds, that he is perfuaded, that when 
Caligula noade his hotfe a Conful, the people of 
Rome, at that time, were not greatly furprifed at 
it, having neccflarily been in fome degree prepared 
forit, by an infenfible gradation of extravag'ancies 
from the fame quarter. This is so true, that we 
read every day, with aflonilhmo^it, things which 
we fee every day without furprife. We wonder 

' at 
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nt the intrepidity of a LeoniJas, a Codrus, and a 
Curtius ; and are not the leaft lurprifed to^earof 
a Sea-Captiin, who has blown up liis fhip, his 
crew, and liimfelf, that they might not fall into the 
hands of the enemies oi his country. I cannot 
help reading of Porfenna and Kegulus, with fur- 
prife and reverence : and yet I remember that I 
few, without either, the execution of Shepherd*, 
a boy of eithteen years old, who intended to (hoot 
the late King, and who would have been par- 
doned, if he would have. exprefTed the lead fbrrow 
for his intended crime ; but, on the contrary, he 
declared. That, if he was pardoned, he would at- 
tempt it again ; that he thought it a duty ivhich 
he owed his country^ and that he died with 
. pleafure for having endeavoured to perform it. 
Reafon equals Shepherd to Regulus ; but preju- 
dice, and the recency of the fad, makes Shep* 
herd a common malefador, and Regulus a hero.* 

Examine carefully, and coniider all your notloDS 
of things; analyfe them, and difcover their com- 
ponent parts, and fee if habit and prejudice arc not 
the principal ones ; weigh the matter, upon which 
you are to form your opinion, in the equal and im- 
partial fcales of reafon. It is not to be conceived 
ho^xr many people, capable of rcafoning if they 
would, live and die in a thoufand errors, from 
lazintfs : they will rather adopt the prejudices of 
others than give themfelves the trouble of forming 

* Jame< Shepherd, a Ccach-painter's apprentice, W4S exe- 
cuted at Tjrhurn for high treafoo, March th9 17th, i7iS» io 
the reign of George the Fir (I. 

opinions 
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pinioQs of thcJr own. They fay things, at firft, 
ecaufe otlier people have faid them j and then they 
erfid in them, becaufe they have faid them them- 
elves. 

The laft obfervation, that I iliall now mention* 
f the Cardinal's, is, " That a fecret is more eaiily 
lept, by a good, many people, than one commonly 
na^ines.'* By ihis he means a fecret of import- 
iDcc, among people intereded in the keeping of it, 
bid it is certain that people of budnefs know the 
mportance of fecrecy, and will oblerve it, where 
hey are concerned in the event. And the Cardi- 
al does not fuppofe that any body is filly enough 
tell a fecret, merely from the defire of telling 
t, to any one that is not fame way or other inte- 
cAed in the keeping of it, and concerned in the 
Tcnt. To go and teU any friend, wife, or miflrefs, 
ny fecret with' which they have nothing to do, is 
i&overingto them fuch an unretentive weaknefs, 
s muit -convince them that you will tell it to 
ymenty others, and ronfequently that they jnay 
Sfjtel it wkhout the rtfque of being difcovered. 
li^ a fecret properly communicated, only to thofe 
^are to be concerned in the thing in queflion, 
rill probably be kept by tliera, tho/igh they 
boold be a good many. Little fecrets are com- 
lonly told again, but great ones generally kept. 
Ldieui 
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L E t T E R CLXIII. 
London^ September the 20 th« O. S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, . 
I WAIT with impaticntc for your accurate Hif^ 
tory of the Clievaliers Porte Epees, which yoa 
proinifed me in your lafl, and which I take to 
be the forerunner of a larger work, that you in- 
tend to give the Public, containing a general ac- 
count of all the Religious and Military .Orders of 
£)umpe. Serioully, you will do well to have- a ge- 
neral notion of all thofe Orders, antient and mo- 
dem} both as they are frequently the fubjeds of 
converfation, and as they are more or lefs inter- 
woven with the hiftories of thofe times. Witnefs 
the Teutonic Order, which, as foon as it gained 

• Hrengtli, began its unjuft depredations in Ger- 
many, and acquired fuch confiderable pofieOioiM 
there 5 and the Order of Maltha alfo, .which con- 
tinues to this day its piracies upon the Iniidels. 
Beiides, one can go into no company in Germany, 
without running againft Mon/ienr ie Chevalier, or 
Monfieur le Qonunandewrr de I' Oixlre Teittonique^ 
It is the fame in all the other parts of Europe, 

^ with regard to the Order of Maltha, where you 
never go into company without meeting two or 
three Chevaliers, or Commtindeurs, who talk of 
their Prcuves, their Languesy their Cnravanes, 
tsfc. of all which things, f am fure, you would 
not willingly be ignorant. On the other hand, 
I do not mean that you fhould have a profound 
and minute knowledge of thefe matters, which 
are of a nature that a general knowledge of them 

is 
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is fully fufficient. I would not reccfiilimend to 
you to read Ab)36 Vertot's Hiftory of the Order 
<if Maltha, in four quarto volumes; that would 
ibe employing a great deal of good time very ill. 
But I would have you know the foundations, thRt 
4>bje6^8, the Infignia, and the Ibott genef^ hif- 
tory of them all. 

As for the antient religious military Orders, 
which were chiefly founded in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, fuch as Maltha, the Teil tonic, 
the Knights Temj)lars, &c, the injuftice and the 
wickednefs of thofe edablifhroents cannot, I am 
fure, have efcaped your obfervation. Their pious 
object was, to take away by force other people's 
property ; and to maflacre die proprietors them- 
felves, if they refufed to give up that property, 
iind adopt the opinions of thefe invaders. What 
Tighter pretence had thefe confederated Chrif* 
tians of Europe to the Holy Land ? Let them- 
produce their grant of it in the BiWe. Will 
they fay that the Saracens had polfeflcd thcm- 
felves of it by force j and tliat, confequently, 
they had the fame right ? Is it lawful then to (leal 
goods, becaufe they were flolen before ? Surely 
not. The truth is, that the wickednefs of many, 
and the weaknefs of more, in thofe ages of igno- 
rance, and fnperttition, concurred to form tliofe 
flagitious confpiracies againfl the lives and pro- 
perties of unoffending people. The Pope fan^i- 
fied the villainy, and annexed the pardon of fins 
to the perpetration of it. This gave rife to the 
Croifadoes, and carried fuch fwarms of people 
from Euroi>e to the conquefts of the Holy Land. 

Peter 
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Peter the Hermit, an adive and ambitious Prieft, 
by his indefatigable pains, was the immediate 
author of the firHCroifade; Kings > Printcs, aU 
Profedions and Charadcrs united, from different 
motives, in this great undertaking, as every fcn- 
time^t, except true religion and morality, invited 
to it. The ambitious hoped for kingdoms ; the 
greedy and the necelfitous for plunder $ and 
fome were enthuiiafts enough to hope for falva«. 
tion, by the deflrudlion of a confiderable number 
of their fellow-creatures, who had done them no 
injury, 1 cannot omit, upon this occaiion, tell- 
ing you that the Eaftern Emperors at Conftanti- 
nople, (who, as Ghriiiians, were obliged at lead 
to feem to favour thefe expeditions) feeing the 
immenfe numbers of the Croifcs, and fearing that 
the Weftern Empire might have fome mind to 
the Eaftern Empire too, if it fucceeded againil 
the Infidels, as Vappetlt vient en mangeanti 
thefe Eaftern Emperors, very honeftly, poifoned 
the waters where the Croifh were to pafs, and 
fo deftroyed infinite numbers of them. 

The later Orders of Knighthood j fuch as th© 
Garter in England j the Elephant in Denmark j 
the Golden Fleece in Burgimdy ; the St. Efprit, 
St. Michel, St. Louis, and St. Lazare, in France, - 
kS?c, are of a very different nature and inftitution. 
They were either the invitations to, or the re- 
wards of brave adions in fair war 5 and are now 
rather the decorations of the favour of the Prince, 
than tlie proofs of the merit of the fubjed. How* 
ever, they are worth your enquiries to a certain 
degrtc) and converfetion will give you frequent 

opp^r- 
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Ranks, Families, atid Court anecdotes; whidi' 
are tiiierefore the proper (and not altogether ufc- 
lefs) fubjeds of that kind of converfation. Wo- 
men, efpecially, are to be talked to, as below 
men, and above children. If you talk to them 
too deep, you only confound them, and lofc 3rour 
own labour ; if you talk to them too frivolouily« 
they perceive and refent the contempt. The pro- 
per tone for them is, what the French call the 
Entregent, and is, in truth, the polite jargon 
of good company. Thus, if you are a good 
chemift, you may extra6t fomething out of ever/ 
thing. 

A propos of the lectu monde^ I muft again and 
again recommend the Graces to you. There is 
no doing ^^rithout them in that worlds and, to 
make a good figure in that world, is a great flep 
towards making one in the world of bufinefs, 
particularly that part of it for which you are 
deftined. An ungraceful manner of fpeaking^ 
awkward motions, and a difagreeable addrefs, 
are great clogs to the ableft man of bufinefs 5 as 
the oppoiite qualifications are of infinite advan- 
tage to him. I am therefore very glad that you 
learn to dance, fince I am told there is a very 
good dancing-mafler at Leipfig. I would have 
you dance a minuet very well, not fo much for 
the fake of the minuet itfelf (though that, if 
danced at all, ought to be danced well) as that it 
will give you an habitual genteel carriage, and 
manner of prefenting yourlelf. 

Since I am upon little things, I'muft mention 
another, which, though little enough in itfelf, 

yct^ 
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ytft, as it occurs at leaft onc6 in evety day, de- 
serves fome attention | I mean Carving. Do you 
tife yourfelf to carve adroitly and genteely $ with- 
lout hacking hMf an hour acrofs a bone; without 
befpattering the company wrth the fauce; and 
without overturning the glaifes into your aeigh- 
bour*8 pockets? Thefe awkwardnefles are ex- 
tremely difagreeable 5 and, if often repeated, 
bring ridicule^ They are vefy eafily avoided, by 
a little attention and ufe. 

How trifling foever thefe things may fcem, or 
really be, in thenifelves, they are. no longer fo, 
when above half the world thinks them olherwife. 
And, as I^ would have y9u omnibus ornatum'^ 
'txcellere rebus, I think nothing above or below 
my pointing out to you, or your excelling in. 
You have the means of doing it, and time before 
you to make ufe of them. Take my word for it, 
I a(k nothing * now, but what you will, twenty 
years hence, moft heartily wi/h that you had 
done. Attention to all thefe things, for the next 
two or three years, will fave you infinite trouble 
find endlefs regrets hereafter. May you, in the 
whole courfe of your life, have no reafoa for any 
one juft regret ! Adieu, 

Your Drefden china is arrived, and I l»ve fcnt 
It to your Mamma. 
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LETTER CLXIV. 
London, September the 27th, O.S. 1748, 
Deak Boy, 
I HAVE received jrour Larin Ledure upon War, 
wbich, tliough it is not exadly the fame J^tin 
that Caefar,. Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and Ovid 
fpoke, is, however, as good Latin as the erudite 
Germans {peak or write. I have always obfcrved, 
that the moftlearned people, that is thofe who 
have read the moft Latin, write the worft; and 
this di(^u)gui{hes the Latin of a Gendemau 
fcholar from that of a Pedant. A Gentleman hat, 
probably, read no other Latin than that of the 
Augiiftan age j and tlierefore can write no other : 
whereas the Pedant has read much more bad 
Latin O.an good j and confequently writes fo too. 
He looks upon the bed claffical books, as books 
for fchool-boys, and confequently below himj 
but pores over fragments of obfcure authors, 
treafui^s up the obfolete words which he meets 
with there, and ufes them upon all occafions, to 
fliow his reading, at the expence of his judg- 
ment. Plautus is his favourite author, not for 
the fake of the wit and the vis comica of his co- 
medies J but upcn account of the many obfolete 
word'j, and the cant of low charaders, which arc 
to be met with no where elfe. He will rather ufe 
elli than ilU, optunic than optime, and any bad 
word, rather than any good one, provided he can 
but prove, tliat, ftridly fpeaking, it is Latin; 
that is, that it was written by a Roman. By this 
rule, I might now write to you in the language 
of Chaucer or Spenfer, and aflert that I wrote 

Engliih, 
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Englifli,- becaufe it ^yas Engliih In their days 5 but 
I iliould be a moft afFeded puppy if I did i'o, and 
you would not underftand tliree words of my 
letter. All thefe, and fuoh-like afFedted pecuU- 
arities/are the chara£tcriftlcs of learned coxcombs 
and pedaiits, and arc carefully avoided by all men 
of fenfe. 

I dipped/ accidentally, the other day, into Pitif- 
cus's preface to his Lexicon; where J found a 
word that puzzled me, and which I did not re- 
member ever to have met with before. It i6 the 
adverb prcefifcuic : which means, in a good hour 5 
dn cxprelhon, which, by the fuperftition of it, 
appears to be low and vulgar. I looked for it j 
and at la 11 1 found, tliat it is once or twice made ufe 
of in Pl.iutnsj upon the ftrength of which,, this 
learned pedant thrufts it into his preface. When- 
ever you write Latin, remember that every v ord 
or phrafe which you make ufe of, but cannot find 
in Caefar, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Virgil, and 
Ovid, is bad, illiberal Latin, though it may hav^ 
been written by a Roman. 

I muft now fay fomething as to the matter of 
the Le6turej in which, I confefs, there is one 
do6^rine laid down that lurprizes me : it is this j 
Quum vero hqflis Jit lenta citave morte omnia dira 
nobis minitans quocunque bellantihus negotium 
^, parumjane interfuerit (/uo modo eum obruere 
et interficerefatagamus, fiferociam exvere cun6ie» 
iur, ' Ergo veneno quoqtie uHfas eft, tsfc, whereas 
I cannot conceive that tlic ufe of poifon can, upon 
any account, come within the lawful* means of 
felf-defence. Force may, without doubt, be 
juftly repelled by force, but not by treachery and 
F 3 i\?v\3A\ 
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fraud;, for I do not call the ftratagems of war>. 
fuch as ambij^cades, xna(k<^ batteries, falfe at* 
tacks, (5^c. frauds or ti;eacher)![j they are muta-* 
dXfy to be exj^e^d and guarded agaioA; but 
poifoned arrows^ poifoned waters, or poifon ad- 
miniftered to your enemy (which can only be 
done by treachery), I have always heard,, read,, 
and thought to be un]a>vful and infamous means 
of defence, be your danger ever fo great. But,. 
Ji ferociam exuere cunSieiur; muft I rather die 
than poifon this enemy? Yes, certainly, much, 
rather die tbap do a bafc op criminal a6lion; nor 
can J be fure, beforehand, that this enemy may ' 
not, in the H^ moracnt, Jerf)da7n exuere. But 
the Public Lawyers, now, feem to me rather to 
warp the law, irv order to authorize, than tcx 
check, thoft unlawful proceedings of Princes and. 
States 3 which,, by being become common, appear 
lefs criminal). tJiough cullom can never alter the 
nature of good and ill, 

Pray let no quibbles of Lawyers, no refine- 
ments of Cafuifts, break mto the pbia notions of 
right and wrong y which every maa's right reafon, 
^nd plain common IJbnfe, fugged to him* To do» 
^s you would be done by, is the plain, fure, and 
ijndifputed rulp of morality and juHice. Stick to 
thatf and be convinced, that whatever breaks, 
into it ii^ any degree, however fpeciouily it may 
be turned, and however puzzling it may be to an- 
swer it, is, notwithflanding, falfe in itfelf, unjufl, 
and criminffl. I do not knoNv a crime in the 
-world, which is not, by the Cafuifts among the 
Jcfuits (efpecialljr tfeg tvyi^nty-fQur colle6tcd, I; 

tfeiQk*. 
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tliink," by fifcobar) allowed^ in forac or many 
cafes, not to be criminal. The pHnciplcs firft 
laid down by them are often fpecious, the reafon- 
ings plautible ; bat the conclulion always a lie : 
for it is contrary to that evident and undeniable 
rule of juftice which I have mentioned above, of 
not doing to any one what you would 'not have 
hira do to you. But, however, thefc refined fpe- 
cies of cafuiftry and fophiftry, being very conve- 
lucnt and welcome to people's paflions and appe- 
tites, they gladly accept the indulgence, without 
defiring to deted the fallacy of the reafoniug : 
and indeed many, I might fay mod people, are 
not able to do itj which makes the publication 
of fuch quibblings and refinements the more per- 
nicious. I am no Ikilt'ul Cafuift, nor fubtl« Dif- 
putant} and yet I would undertake to juftify, and 
qualify, the profefiion of a highwayman,^ (lep by 
ftep, and fo plaufibly, as to make many ignorant 
people embrace the profeffion, as an innocent, if 
not even a laudable one -, and to puzzle people of 
fome degree of knowledge, toanfwer me point by 
point* I have feen a book, intituled Quidlihet ex . 
Quolibet, or the Art of making any thing out of 
any things which is not fo difficult, as it would 
feem, if once "one quits certain plain tratlis, obvi- 
ous in grofs to every underftanding, in order to 
run after the ingenious refinements of warm ima- 
ginations and fpeculative reafon ings. Do6tor 
Berkeley, Bifliop of Cloyne, a very worthy, in- 
genious, and learned man, has written a book to 
prove, that there is no fuch tiling as Matter, and 
tliat nothing exills but in idea: that you and I 
F 4 only 
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oDly fancy ourfelves eating, drinking, and flecp- 
ing', you at Leipfig, and I at London: that we 
think we have flefh and blood, legs, arms, fafc, 
but that A^e are only fpii it. His arguments .are, 
ftridlly fpeaking, unanfwerable j but yet I am fo' 
far from being convinced by them, that I am de- 
termined to go on to eat and drink, and walk and 
ride in order to keep that matter, which I fo ijiif- 
takcnly imagine my body at prefent to confift of, 
in as good plight as pofhble. Common fcii^fc 
(which, in truth, is very uncommon) is the .ijcft 
fenfe I know of: abide by it j it will qounjCel, yoi:^ 
beft. Read and hear, for your amufement^ inge- 
nious fyftems, nice queftions fubtilly agitated, 
with all the refinements that warm imaginations 
fuggeft : but confider tliem only as es^ercit^tious 
for the mind, and return always to fettje with 
common fenfe. 

I ftumbled, the other day, at a bookfeller's, up* 
on Comte de Gabalis, in two very little volumes, 
which I had formerly read. I read it over again, 
and with freih aftonifliment. Mod of the extra^ 
Tagancies are taken from the Jcwifli Rabbins, 
who broached thofe wild notions, and dclivcMcd 
them in the unintelligible jargon vvhuh the Caba- 
liils and Rolicrucians deal in to this di\y. Their 
nnmhrr is^ I bdieve, much Icfieiied, but there 
r.re lti!i lomej and I jnyfcH' have known t\v(j, 
v.ho (ludif d and fiiunly believed in that myllicnl 
roiifenic. What extravagancy is not man capal le 
of ciitertainingt when once his fliacklcd rcafon is 
lr:l in triumpli by fancy and prejudice ! The an- 
ticnt Alchemifls gave very much into this (lufV, 
by which they thought they ihuuld diliovcr the 

rhilolb- 
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Philofoph«r*s Stone -, and fome of the moft cele- 
brated Empirics employed it in the porfiiit of the 
Univerfal Medicine. Paracelfus, a bold "Etnpiric, 
and wild Cabalift, aiferted, that he had difcovcred 
it, and called it his Alkakeft. Why, or where- 
fore, God knows ; only that thofe madmen call 
nothing by an inte-lligible name. You may eafily 
^et this book from the Hague 5 read it, for it will 
both divert and aftonilb you j and, at the fame 
time, teagh you nil adm'n'ari'j a very neceflary 
lellbn. 

Your letters, except when upon a given fubje^, 
are exceedingly laconic, and neither anfwer my de- 
fires, nor the purpofe of letters ; which (hould be 
familiar converfations between abfent friends. A^ 
I defire to live with you upon the footing of an iu- 
timate friend, and not of a parent, I could wiih 
that your letters gave me more particular accotinta 
of yourfelf, and of your leffer tranfa6tions. WhciP 
you write to me, fuppofe yourfelf converfing freely, 
with me, by the fire-iide. In that cafe, you; 
would naturally mention the incidents of the day; 
as, where you had been, whom you had feen, 
what you thought of them, ^c. Do this in your 
letters ; acquaint me foitie times with your fhidies, 
ibmetimes with your diverfions : tell me of any new 
perfons and characters that you meet with in com- 
pany, and add your own oblervations upon ihem :. 
in ihort, let me fee more of You in your letters. ^ ' 
How do ydii go on with Lord Pultcney ? and how . 
does h€ go on at Leipfig ? Has he learning, has he . 
parts, has he application ? Is he good or ill-natured ? 
In lhbrt,,What is he? at leafl. What do you 
F 5 think 



tiiiDk him ? You may tell me without referve, for* " 
I promife you fecrecy . You are now of an age,, 
that I am defirous to begin a confidential corre- 
4^ridence with you ; and as I ihall, on my part,, 
write you very freely my opinion upon men and 
things, which I ihould often be very unwilling: 
that any body but you and Mr^ Hai*fec ihould fee ;, 
ib,on your part, if you write to mc without referve^ 
you may depend upon , my inviol^le fecrecy. If 
you have ever looked into the Letters of Madame 
deScvigne,toherdaughter Madame de Grignan,yott. 
muAhave obfervcd the eafc, freedom and friendfhip. 
of that corrcfpondence i- and yet, I hope, and be- 
lieve, they did not love one another better than we^ 
io. Tell me what books you are now reading,,. 
«ither by way of ftudy or amufefment';. how yoo; 
pafs yourevenings when at home, and where you^ 
pafs- them when abroad. I know that you go 
ibnietime^ to Madame VaJeiatin's aflembly 5 what 
do yon do there ? do you play, or fup, or is it only^ 
ia belle cmverfation? Do you mind your dancing, 
•while your dancing-mafters is with you ? As you 
will be often under the neceffity of dancing a mi- 
nuet, I would have you dance it very well. Re- 
member, that th« graceful motion, of the arms, the 
giving your hand, and the putting-on and pullino-^ 
•if your hat gcnteely, are tlie material parts of a 
g<ntleman*s dancing. But the greateft advantage- 
of dancing well is, that it ncceflarily teaches you 
Io prefent yourfelf, to fit, ftand, and walk gen- 
teely ; all of which are of real importance to a maa 
effalhioa^ 

Ifliould 
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1 ihould wiih that you were poliflied before 76U 
go to Berlin ; where, as you will be in a great deal 
of good company, I would have you have the 
right manners for it. It is a very confiderable ar- 
ticle to have le ton de la bonne compagnie, in your 
dedination particularly. The principal bufinefs 
of a foreign Minifler is to get into the fecrets, and 
to know all les allures of tlie Courts at which he 
relides : this he can never bring about, but by fuch a 
pleafing addrefs, fuch engaging manners, and fuch, 
an infinuating behaviour, as may make him fought 
for, and in fome meafure domellic, in the beft 
company and the beft families of the place. He 
will then, indeed, be well informed of all that 
pafTes, either by the confidences made him, or by 
the carcleifnefs of people in his company j who are 
accuftomed to look upon him as one of them> and 
eonfequently not upon their guard before him. 
For a Minifter, who only goes to tlie Court he rc- 
fidep at, in form, to alk an audience of the Prince 
or the Mitiifter, upon his laft inftruftiona, puts 
tiiem upon their guard, and will never know any 
thing more than what they have a mind that he 
ihoidd know. Here women may be put to fome 
ufe. A King's miftreis, or a Minifter^s wife or 
miftrefs, may give great and ufeful informations j" 
and are very apt to do it, being- proud to fhoW 
they have been trufted. But then, in'^this cafe, 
the height of that fort of addrcfs, which ftrikes 
women, is requiiite 5 I mean that eafy politenefs^ 
genteel and graceful addrefs, and that cxtirieur 
hrillani, which they cannot withlland. There 
IS a fort of men fo like women, that they are to be 
]? 6 UteTv 
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taken juft in the fame way 3 I mean thofe who 
are commonly called ^77e mefi ; who fwarm at all 
Courts 5 who* have little reflexion and lefs know- 
ledge ; but who by theiT good-breeding, and trairt^' 
tran of the world are admitted mto all companies ; 
and, by the imprudence or careleflhefs of their fu- 
periors, pick up fecrets worth knowing, which 
are ealily got out of them by proper addrefs. 

Adieu. 



LETTER CLXV. 

Bath, Oaobcr the I2th, O. S. 1748; 
Dear Boy, 
I CAME here three days ago, upon account of a 
diforder in my ilomach, which affe^ed my head, 
and gave me vertigos. I already find niyfelf fome- 
thing better ; and confequently do not doubt that 
^ courfc of thcfe waters will fet me quite right. 
But how-ever, and where-ever I am, your welfare, 
your chara6ler, your knowledge, and your morals, 
employ my thoughts more than any thing that 
can happen to me, or that I can fear or hope for 
myfelf. I am going off tlie flage ; you are coming 
upon it : widi me, what 4ias been, has been, and 
reflexion now would come too late -, with you, 
every thing is to come, even, in forae manner, 
refledion ilfelf : fo that this is the very time when 
my reflexions, the refult of experience, may be 
of ufe to you, by fupplying the want of yours. As 
foott as you leave Liepfig, you will gradunlly be 
going into the great world 3 wh.ere the firft im- 
preiiious that you fliall give of yqurfclf will be of 

great 
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great importance to you ; but thofe which you re- 
cieve wUl be deciiive, for they always ftick. To 
keep good company, efpecially at your firft fetting 
out, is the way to receive good impreflSons. If 
you aik me what I mean by good company, I will 
confefs to, you, that it is pretty ditficuh to define; 
but I will endeavour to make you underftand it as 
well as I can. 

Good Company is not what refpe6tive fets of 
company are pleafed either to call or think them- 
felves ;' but it is that company which all the peo- 
ple of the place call, and acknowledge to be good 
company, notwithftanding fome obje6lions which 
they may form to fome of the individuals who 
compofe it. It confifts chiefly (but by no means 
without exception) of people of confiderable birth, 
rank, and chara6ter : for people of neither birth 
nor rank are frecjqently, and very juftly, admitted 
into it, if diftinguilhed by any peailiar merit, or 
cminency in any liberal art or fcirince. Nay, fo 
motley a thing is good company, that many peo- 
ple, without birth, rank, or merit, intrude into 
it by their own forwardnefs ; and others flide into 
it by the protection of fome confiderable perfon 5 
and fome even of indifferent chara<9ters and morals 
make part of it. But in the main, the good part 
preponderates, and people of infamous and blafted 
characters are never admitted. In this fa fh ion- 
able good company, the beft manners and the heft 
language of the place are moft unqueftionably to be 
learnt 5 for they eftablifh, and give the tone to both, 
which are therefore called the language and man- 
ners of good company 5 there being no legal tri- 
bunal to afcertain either. 
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A company coniifting wholly of people of the firil 
quality cannot, for that reafon, be called good 
company, in the common acceptation of the 
phrafe, unlefs they are, into the bargain, the 
fafhionable and accredited company of the place ;. 
for people of the very firft quality Can be as filly, 
as ill-bred, and as worthlefs, as people of the 
meaneft degree. On the other hand, a company 
confifting entirely of people of very low condition, 
whatever their merit or parts may be, can never be 
called good company; and confeqjiently fhould- 
not be much frequented^ though by no means 
defpifed. 

A company wholly compofed of men of leani'-^ 
ing, though greatly to be valued and refpe6ted, is 
not meant by the words good company : they can«- 
not have the eafy manners and tournure of the 
world, as they do not live in it. If you can bear 
)our part well in fiich a company, it is extremely 
right to be in it fometimes, and you will be but 
more efteemed in other companies, for having a 
place in that. But then do notlet it engrofs you y 
for, if you do, you will be only conficlered as orie 
©f the literati by profeflion, which is not the way 
cither to (hine, or rife in the world. 

The company of profefled Wits and Poets is ext- 
tremely inviting to moft young men ; who, if they. 
have wit themlelves, are pleafed with it, and, if 
ihey have none, are lillily proud of being one of 
it : but it ihould be frequented with moderationu- 
and judgment, and you fhould by no means give 
yourielf up to it. A Wit is a very unpopular de- 
nomination^ as it carries terror along with it ; and. 

geo£te 
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people in general are as much afraid of alive Wif,. 
in company, as a woman is of a gun, which (he 
thinks may go off of itfelf, and do her a mifchief. 
Their acquaintance is, however, worth feeking, 
laind their company worth frequenting j but not 
«xclufively of others, nor to fuch a degree a^ to* 
be confi dercd only as -one of that ftarticalar (hi, 
!6ut the company, which of alK o^ers you 
■ fhould mod carefully avoid, is that low company, 
which, in every fenfe of the word, is low indeed;, 
low in rank, low in parts> low in manners, and 
Ifow m merit. You will, perhaps,, be furprifed, 
that I fhouid think it neceflary to warn you againft 
fiicli company 5- but yet I do not think it who^y 
• unnecefFary,^ after the many inflances which I' 
have feen, of men of fenfe and* rank, difcredited, 
vilified, and undone, by keeping fuch company. 
Vanity, that fource of mai^ of our.follies> and of 
fc^me of our crimes, has^funk many a man into 
company, in^ ev«ry light infinitely below himfelti 
ibr the fake of being the firil man in it. There he 
dilates, is applauded, admired' j and, for the^ 
fake of being the Coryphceus of that ^rctched« 
chorus, difgraces and, difqualifies himfelf foon for 
any better company. Depend upon it, you will 
fink or rife \o the tevel of the company which yoa - 
commonly keep.: people will judge of you, and 
not unreafonablyi by that. There is good fenfe ia* 
the Spanlfh faying, *' Tell me whom you live with„ 
and 1 will tell you. who you are.** Make it there- 
fore your bufinefs, wherever you are, to get iiita 
that company, which ev ery body of the place al« 
kvivfr tp be the befb company, next to their owa : 

which 
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which is the bed definition that I can give you of 
good company. But here, too, one caution is 
very neceflary ; for want of which many young 
men have been ruined, even in good company. 
Good company (as I have before obi'crved) is con^ 
poted of a great variety of falhionable people, 
whofe charatlers and morals* are very different, 
though their manners are pretty much tlie fame.. 
When a young man, new in tlie world, Ijrft geti 
into that company, he very rightly determines to 
conforrn to, and imitate it. Bui then lie too often, 
and fatally, miftakes the objt- (5t^ of his imitation. 
He has often heard that abfurd term of genteel 
and fafhionable vices. He there fees fome people 
who fliine, and who in general are admired and 
eftcemed; and obferves, that thefe people are 
whoremafters, drunkards, or gamefters :' upon 
which he adopts their vices, raiftaking their de- 
fers for their perfe6tions, and thinking that they 
owe their fafhion and their luftre to thofe genteel 
vices. Whereas it is exa6lly the reverfe 3 for 
thefe people have acquired their reputation by their 
parts, their learning, their good -breeding, and 
other real accomplilhments ; and are only ble-* 
mifhed and lowered, in the opinions of all reafon- 
able people, and of their own in lime, by thefe 
genteel and falhionable vices, A whoremaller, in 
a flux , or without a nofe, is a very genteel perfon ' 
indeed j and well worthy of imitation. A drunk- 
ard, vomiting up at night the wine of the day, and 
ftiipified by the head-ach all the next, is, doubt- 
Icfs, a fine model to copy from. And a gamefter 
tearing his hair, and blafphcraing, for having loft 

more * 
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miort than he had in the world, is furely a mod 
amiable chara6ter. No: thefe are allays, and 
great ones too, which can never adorn any cha- 
racter, but will always debafe the beft. To prove 
thi« ; fuppole any man, without parts and fome 
other good qualities, to be merely a whoreraafter, 
a drunkard, or a gameflerj how will he be looked 
upon by all forts of people ? Why, as a mod con- 
teniptible and vicious animal. Therefore it is 
plain, that in thefe mixed charaders the good part 
only makes people forgive, but not approve, the 
bad. 

1 will hope and believe, that you will have no 
vices 5 but if, unfortunately, you ihould have any, 
at leaft I beg of you to be content with yoiir own, 
and to adopt no other body*s. The adop'tion 'of 
vice has, I fltn convinced, ruined ten times more 
young men, than natural inclinations. 

As I make no difficulty of confefling my paft er-» 
rors, where I think the confeffion may be of ufe 
to you, I will own, that, when I firft went to the 
univeriity, I drank and fmoked, notwithflanding 
the averfiori I had to wine and tobacco, only be- 
caufe I thought it genteel, and that it made me look, 
like a man. When I went abroad, I firft went to 
the Hague, where gaming was much in fafliion^ 
and where I obfervedthat many people of ihjning 
rank and chara6i;er gamed too. I was then young 
enough, and filly enough, to believe, that gaming 
was one of their accomplishments ; and as I aimed 
at perfe6lion, I adopted gaming as a neceffary ftep 
to it* Thus I acquired, by error, the habit of a 

viccj. 
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vice, which, far from adorning my charader, h89>. 
2 am confcious, been a great blemiih in it. 
> Imitate then, with difcernment and ju^ment^ 
the real perfections of the good company into which 
you may get 3 copy their politeness, their carriagev 
their addrefs, and the eafy smd well-bred iura of 
their convcrfation f but remember that, let them 
ihine ever ik> bright, their vices, if they have any, 
are fo niany fppts, which you would no more imi- 
tate, than you would make an artificial waK upca 
your face> becaufe ibn>e very handfome man had 
the misfortune to have a natural one upo& his t 
but, on the contrary, think how much hdnd6>mer 
he would have been without it. 

Having thus coofeifed fome of my Sgaremeffs, I 
tidll now fhow you a little of my right fide. I bU 
ways endeavoured to get into the beft company 
wherever I was, and commonly fucceeded. Hiere 
I pleafed to fome degree, by fliowing a defire ta 
pleafe. I took care never to be abfent or di/irait f 
but, on the contrary, attending to eveiy thing that 
waS' faid, done,, or even looked^ in company : I 
never failed the minutefi attentions, and was never 
jmrnalier* Thefe things, and not my Sgaremens^ 
made me fafhionable. 

Adieu \ this letter is full long enough.. 

LETTER CLXVI. 
Bath, O6tober the 19th, O. S. 1748. 
' Dear Boy, 
Having, in my laft, pointed out what fort of 
company you (liould keep, I wilt now give you 

fome-^ 
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Ibme rules foe 3^our condud in it 5 rules which my. 
own experience and obfervation enable me to lay 
down^ and communicate to you> with fome degree 
of confidence. I have often given you hints of thit. 
kind before, but feen it has been by {hatches ; I 
will now be more regular and methodical. I (haU, 
fey nothing with regard to your bodily cairiage 
and addrefs, but leave them to the care of your 
dancing mader, and to your own attention to tha 
befl modek : remember^ however^ that they ar^^ 
of confequence. 

Talk often, but never long ; in that Cafe, if yoo: 
do not pleaib, at leaii you are fure not to tire youc^ 
hearers. Pay your own reckoning, but do not 
treat the whole comply y this being one of the 
very few cafes in which people do not eare to be 
treated, every one being fully convinced that he 
bas werewithal to pay. 

Tell ftpries veiy feldom, and abfolutely never 
Vut where they arc verj^ apt, and very fliort Omit 
every circumftance that is not material, and W^ 
ware of digreffions. To have frequent recourfe* 
to narrative, betxays great want of imagination. 

Never hold any body by the button, or the hand^ 
ki order to be beard out y for, if people are not 
wilKng to hear you» you had much better hold: 
]^our tongue than tlwsm. 

Moft loiig talkers fingle out fome one imfortu- 
9ateman in company (commonly him whom they 
obferve ta be the moft filent, or their next neigh- 
bour) to whifper, or at leaft, in a half voice, to- 
convey a continuity of words to. This is exceflively 
jJJrbxedj and, in fome degree, a. fraud 5- converfa-^ 

tiflav*^ 
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Jtion-ftock being a joint and comraoji property. 
But, on the other kand^ if one of thefe unmerciful 
talkers lajrs hold of you, hear him with patience 
(and at leaft feeming attention) if he is ^vorth 
obliging; for nothing will oblige him more than a 
patient hearing ; as nothing would hurt him more, 
than either to leave him in the midlt of his dif» 
conrfe, or to difcover your impatience under your 
afBi6tion. 

. Take, rather than give, thetoneof thecontpai^ 
you are in. If you have parts, you will fhow 
them,, more or lefs, upon every fubjed j and if 
you have not, you. had better talk filHiy upon a 
fubje6t of otiier people's than of your own chodf- 
ing. 

Avoid as much as you can, in mixed companies, 
argumentative, poleniiical converfatipnsj which, 
though they (hould not, yet certainly do, indif- 
pofe, for a time, the contending parties to each 
other 5 and, if the controverfy grows wani> and 
noi fy, endeavour to put an end to it, by fomc 
genteel levity or joke* I quieted fvch a convex- 
fa tion -hubbub once, by reprefenting to tbcio, that 
though I was perfuaded none there prefent would 
repeat out of company what paflbd in it, yet I 
could not anfwer for the difcrction of the paifen- 
gers in the llreet, who mud necelfarily hear all 
tliat was faid. 

Above all things, and upon all occafions, avoid 
fpeaking of yourfelf, if it be poflible. Such is the 
natural pride and vanity of our hearts, that it 
perpetually breaks out, even in j)eople of the bell 
parts, in all the various modes and figures of the 
egotifm. 

Some, 
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Some, abruptly, fpeak advantagcoufly of them- 
felvcs, without either pretence or provocation. 
They are impudent. Others proceed more artfully, 
as th^ imagine j and forge accufatious againft 
themfelves, complain of calumnies which (hey 
never heard in order to juftify themfelves, by ex- 
hibiting a catalogue of their many virtues. Theu 
acknowledge it may^ indeed, feem odd, that they 
Jhould talk in that mariner of themf elves ; it is what 
they do not like, and what they never would have 
done 5 nxi, no tortures JJiould ever have forced it 
from them, if they had not been thus unji{fily a?id 
monjlroufly accuj'ed. But, in thefe cafes, ji{flice 
isfurely due to one's felf, as well as to others 5 and 
when ,our charaBcr is attacked^ we may fay, in 
our own jufiification, what otherwife we never 
would havefaid. This thin veil of Modefty drawn 
before Vanity is much too tranfparent to conceal 
it, even from very moderate difcerument. 

Others go more modelUy and more llily ftill (as 
they think) to work ; but, in my mind, ftill more 
ridiculouily. They confefs therafdves (not with-^ 
out fome degree of fhame and confuiion) into all 
the Cardinal Virtues ; by firft degrading them into 
weaknefTes, and then owning their misfortune, in 
being made up of thofe weaknefles. They can^ 
not fee people fuffer, without fympathifng with, 
and endeavouring to help them. They cannot 
fee people want, without relieving them ; though 
truly, their own circuwftances, cannot very 
well afford it. They cannot help fpeahing truth, 
though they know all the imprudence if it. In 
Jhort, ihey know that, wkk all thefe weahneffes, 
they art not fit to live in the worlds much lefs to 

thrive 
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thrive in it, Bui they are now too old to change, 
'and mufi rub on as well as they can. This fotmds 
4oo ridiculous aod outre^ almoft> for the flagej 
and yet^ take my word for it, you Will frequently 
meet wkh it upon the common ftage of the wvrid* 
And here! will obferve, by the bye, that you wiU 
oAen meet with charaders in nature, fo extrava- 
j^ant, that a difcreet Poet would not venture to 
fet them upon the flage in their true and high co* 
louring. 

This principle of vanity and pride is fo firong in 
human nature, that it defcends even to the low- 
eft obje6ls i and one often fees people angling for 
praife, where, admitting all they fay to be true, 
(which, by the way, it feldom is) no juft praife is 
to be caught. One man affirms that he has rode 
pod an hundred miles in fix hours : probably it is 
a lie 3 but fuppoiing it to be true, what then ? 
Why he is a very good poft-boy, that is all. An- 
other aiferts, and probably not without oaths, that 
he has drunk fix or eight bottles of wine at a fit- 
ting: out of charity, I will believe him a liar j for> 
if I do not, I mud think him a bead. 

Such, and a thousand more, are the follies and 
extravagancies, which vanity draws people into, 
and which always defeat their own purpofe : and^ 
as Waller fays upon another fubjed, 

Mak« the wretch the moft defpifd, 
Where moft be wifhes to be priz'd. 

The only fiure way of avoiding thefe evils, is 
never to fpeak of yourfelf at all. ^ But when hifto- 
rically you are obliged to mention yourfelf, take 
care not to drop one iingle vroid, that can diredly 
gr ludiredly be conilrued as fiibing for applaufe. 

Be 
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Be your charader what it will^ it ^ill be known 1 
and nobody will take it upon your own word. Ne- 
ver imagine that any thing you can fay yourfelf 
will varjiiih your defe^^ or add luftre to your 
perfe6Uons; but, on the contrary^ it may> anci 
nine times in ten will, make the former more 
glaring, and the latter obfcure. If yon are filent 
^pon your own fubjed, neither envy, indignation, 
nor ridicule, will obftru6t or allay the applaufe 
which yoQ mAy really deferve 5 but if you publifli 
your own panegyric upon any occafion, or in any 
ihape whatfoever, and however artfully drcfled or 
^ifguifed^ ithey will all confpire againft you, and 
you will be difappointed of the very end you 
aim at. 

Take care never to feem dark and myflerious 5 
which is not only a veiy unamiable chara6ter, but 
a very fufpicious one too ; if you feem myfterious 
with others, they will be really fo with you, and 
you will know notliing. The height of abilities 
is, to have voliojciolto, and penfiarl Jlretti 5 tliat 
is, a frank, open, and ingenuous exterior, with 
a prudent and referved interior j to be upon your 
own guard, and yet, by a feeming natural open- 
nefs, to put people off theirs* Depend upon it, 
nine in ten of every company you are in will avail 
ihemfelves of every indifcreet and unguarded ex* 
preffion of yours, if they can turn it to their own 
advantage. A prudent referve is therefore as ne- 
t:effary, as a feeming opennefs is prudent. A1-' 
ways look people in the face when you fpeak to 
them : the not doing it is thought to imply con- 
-icious guilt ; beiides that you lofe the advantage of 

obferving 
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obferving by their countenances v^hiat impreffio' ^ 
your difcourfe makes upon. them. In order t^' 
know people*8 real fentiments, I trufl much mor^ 
to my eyes than to my ears $ for they can fafy what** 
ever they have a mind I ihould hear ) but thef 
can feldom help looking what they have no inten- 
tion thiat I fhould know. 

Neither retail nor receive fa(ndal willingly) 
for> though the defamation of others may> for the 
prefent, gratify the malignity of the pride of our 
hearts^ coul refledtion will draw very difadvantage* 
ous conclufions from fuch a difpofition ) and in the 
cafe of fcanoal, as in that of robbery^ the receiver. 
is always thought as bad as the thief. 

Mimickry, which is the common and favourite 
amufenient of little, low minds^ is in the utmoft 
contempt with gresH: ones. It is the loweflr and 
mod illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray neither prac- 
tifp, it yourfelf, nor applaud it in others. Befidcs 
that the perlbn mimicked is infulted ; and^ as 
I have often obfcrved to you before, an iufult 
is never forgiven. 

I need not (I believe) advife you to adapt your 
converfation to the people you arc converling with : 
for I fuppofe you would not without this caution, 
have talked upon the fame fubjed, and in the fame 
manner, to a Minifter of State, a Bifliop, a Philo- 
fopher, a Captain, and a Woman. A man of the 
world muft, like the Camelcou, be able to take 
every different hue ; which is by no means a cri- 
minal or abjr v^, but a neceifary complaifance, for 
it relates only to Manners, not to Morals. 

One word only, as to fwearingj and that, I 
hope and believe, is more than is neccffary. You 

may 
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Shay fome lanes hear fomc people, in good com* 
pany, interlard theic diicourfe with oaths, by way 
of^mbellilhqient, as they think j but you oiuildft^ 
fcrve, too, that thofc wljo dofoarenei5Gi:thpfe/rhp»- 
contribute, in any degree/ to give that company 
the denomination of good company. They arc 
always fabalterns,^or people joflow^ecJuic^ion j for 
that pra^icc, befides that it has' no one temptation 
to plead, is as fiHy, and as illiberal, as it is wicked. 

Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who arc , 
only pleafed with filly things p for truOvit or good ' 
fenjfe never excited a laugh, fince the creation of 
the world. A man of parts and failiion is there- 
fore only feen to fmile, but never heard to laugh. 

But, to conclude this long letter 5 all the above- 
m'entioned rules, however carefully you niay ob- 
serve them, will lofe half their effeft, ifunacora- 
panied by the Graces. Whatever you fay, if you 
fay it with a fupercilious, cynical face, or an em- 
barraiTed countenance, or a filly, difconcerted grin, 
will be ill received. If, into the bargain, t/ou mut" 
ter it^ or utter it indiftinSlly , and ungracefulhj , it 
will be iViU worfe received. If your air and ad- 
drefs are vulgar, awkward, and gauche, you may 
be efteemed indeed, if you have great intrinfic me- 
rit; but you will never pleafe: and, without 
pleafing, you will rife but heavily. Venus among 
the antients, was fynonymous with the Graces, 
who were always fuppofed to accompany her : and 
Horace tells us, that even Youth and Mercury, th© 
Gods of Arts and Eloquence, would not do with- 
out her. ^ 

vols "• ^ ^-— Ptrum 
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Tktfvtn not inexorable Ladies^ and may be had 
ilffiofltfhf aiid^ diligently purfued. Adieui 
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^3f: ^^^^y fer your fecceft tncreafes, in pro- 
fK^rtion a$ the time approaches of your taking your 
part, upon the great ftage of the worl^. The au* 
dience will form their opinion of you upon your 
firft appearance (making the proper allowance for 
you inexperience) $ and fo far it will be final, that« 
though it may vary as to the degrees, it will never 
totally change. This confideration excites that 
rejdlefs attention, with which I am conftantly ex- 
amining how 1 can bed contribute to the pcrfcc- 
ti6h of that charader, in which the leaft fpot or 
blemilh would give me more real concern, than I 
am now capable of feeling upon any other account 
whatfoever. 

I have long (ince done mentioning your great 
Religious and Moral duties ; becaufe 1 could not 
make your underdanding fo bad a complin)ent, as 
to fuppofe that you wanted, or could receive, any 
new inftr\i6tions upon tliofe two important points, 
Mr. riarte, I am fure, has not negledted them} 
befides, they are fo obvious to common fenfe and 
reafon ,that commenUtors may (as they often do) 
j^rplexj but cannot make ^them clearer. My, 

provinocy 
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Iprovmcc, dierefbre, i« to fupply, by my expenence, 
^our hitherto inevitable inexperience in the ways 
of the world. People at your age are in a ftate of 
natural ebriety; and ^axlt rails, ^nd gardefous, 
wherever tbey go, to hiuder them from breaking 
their necks. This drunkennels of youth is not 
only tolerated, but even plcafes, if kept within 
•certain bounds of difcretion and decency. Thofe 
bounds are the point, which it is difficult for the 
drunken man himfelf to find out ; -and there it is 
that the experience of * friend may not only 
fcrve, but favc him. 

Carry with you, and welcome, hito company, 
all the gaiety and fpirits, biit as little of the giddi- 
nefs of youth as y«u can . The former will charm $ 
^ut the latter wiH often, -though innocently, im-« 
placabfy ofTcnd. Inform yourfclf of the 'chara6ters 
and fituation of the con^pany, ^fore you give way 
to what 3r<Krr imagination may prompt you to fay. 
There are, in all companies, more wrong heads 
tbm right ones, and many more who deferve, 
than who like cenfure. Shobld you therefore ex- 
patifrte in ithe|)raife offome virtue, which fome 
m company notorioufly want j or declaim againft 
any vice, which others arc notorioully infeded 
with ; your refie6^ions, howevergeneral and unap«' 
plied^ will, by being applicable, be thought per- 
fonal, and levdled at thofe people. This confi- 
deratlon points out to you fofficlwitly, not to be 
«fufpicious and captious yourfclf, nor to fuppofe 
that things, becaufe diey may, are therefore meant 
at you. The manners of well-bred people fecure 
one from thofe indircd and mean attacks ; but if, 
by chance^ a fii|^aat woman, or a pert coxcomb. 
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lets off any thing of that kind, it is much better 
not. to fecm to underftand,^than to reply to it. 

Cautioufly avoid talking of either your own or 
olher j^ople's domeftic affairs. Yours are nothing 
to them, but tedious 5 theirs are nothing to. you. 
The fubjeftis a tender one 5 and it is odds but 
you touch fome body or other's fore' place : for ia 
this cafe, there is no trufting to fpecious appear- 
ances ; -which may be, and often are, fo contrary 
te the real Situation of things, between men and 
their wives, parents and their children, feeming 
friends, ^c. that, with' the heft intentions in the 
world, one often blunders difagreeably. 

Remember, diat the wit, huiiK)ur, and jokes, 
of moft mixed companies are local. They thrive 
in that particular foil, but will not often bear 
tranfplanting. Every company is differently cir- 
cumftanced, has its particular cant and jnrgon; 
which may give occafion to wit and mirth within 
that circle, but would feem flat and infipid in any 
olher, and therefore will not bear repeating. Nothing 
makes a man look lillier, than a pleafantry, not 
relifhed or not underftood, and if he meets with a 
profound iilence, when he expeAed a general ap- 
plaufe, or, what is worfe, if he is defircd to explain 
the bn?i mot, his aukward and embarrafTcd fitua- 
tion is more eafily imagined than dcfcrlbcd. A 
propos of repeating : take great care never to re- 
pent (1 do not mean here the pleanintries) in one 
comjany wiiat you hear in another. Things^ 
lt^:fningly indifferent, may, by circulation, have 
iniich f,Tp.vcr coufequences than you would ima- 
giivt. Bofidcs, there" is a general tacit truft in 
cjuverfation^ by which a man is obliged not to r»^ 

por^ 
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fort any thing out of it, though he Is i^t imme- 
diately enjoined fecrecy. A retailer of this kind 
is^ fur€ to draw himfelf into a thoufand icrapes and 
dicttfiioDs^ and to be fhiiy and uncomfortably re- 
ceived, wherever he goes. . 

You will find, in mod good company, fome peo- 
ple, who only keep their place there by a. con- 
tenaptible title enough ; xhefe are what we call 
veri/ good-natured fellows, and the French, Ions 
dial'les. The truth ^is, they are people without 
any parts or fancy, and who, having no will of 
their own, readily aflent to, concur in, and applaud, 
"whatever is iaid or 4one in the company -, and 
adopt, witii the fame alacrity, the mofl Virtuous 
6t the mofl criminal, the wifefl or the fiUieii 
icliemej that happens to be entertained by the ma- 
jority of the company. This foolifh, and often 
criminal C(imj>laifance, flows from, a fooliih caufe, 
the want of any other merit. 1 hope you will hold 
joui place in company by a noble tenure, and that 
you will bold it (you can bear a quibble, I believe, 
yet) in capite. Have a wiH and an opinion of your 
Qwn, and adhere to them fteadily ; but then do it 
with good-humour, good-breeding, and \}i yoa 
have, it) with urbanity 5 for you have not yet 
beard enough either to preach or cenfure. 

AH other kinds of complaifance are not only 
blamelefs, but neceffary in good company. Not 
to fecra to perceive the little wcaknefles, and the 
idle but innocent afFe6lations of the company, but 
even to flatter thep in a certain manner, is not 
only very allowable, but, in truth, a fort of po- 
lite duty. They will be pleafcd with you, if yoU 
doj and will certainly not be reformed by you, if 
©3 ' • ^'Q\x 
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you do not. For inflance ; you will find in ever^ 
groupe of company two principal figures, vis-, 
the fine Lady and the' fine Gentleman 3 who abfo* 
hitely give the law of Wit, Language,, Faihion> 
and Tafte, to the reft of that fociety. There i» 
always a ftri6^, and often, for the timt being, a 
-tender alliance between thefe two figures. The 
lady looks upon her empire as founded upon the 
flivine right of Beauty (and full as good a divine 
right it is, as any Ktng> £inperor, or Pope, can 
pretend to) } ibe requires, and comnMMily meets 
with, unlimited paffiVe obedienpe. Arid why 
fhould file not meet wUh it ? Her demands go no^ 
higher than to have lier onqneftioned pre-emhienee 
in Beauty, Wit, and Farfliion, firmly eftab^fhed. 
Few Sovereigns (by the way) are fo reafonnble. 
The fine Gentleman's claiitis of right are^ fnutaiU 
mutandis^ the fame; and ihougli, indeed, be i« 
not always a Wit dejure, yet, as he if Uie Wit ie 
faSo of that company, he is entitled to a (hate 

nf v<Snr oU««-r«4 »»••-• • *»«*«4 •.»^«~» K«^4«r ^^T^.f^z ^ ' 

kafl as much as they are entitled to, if not 
fomething more. Prudence bids you luake your 
court to thefe joint Sovereigns; and no duty, that 
I know of, forbids it. Rebellion here is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and inevitably punidied by ba« 
niihment, and immediate forfeiture of all your 
xvit, manners, tafie, and fafhion : as, on the other 
handy' a cbearful fubmiOion, not without fome 
flattery, ia furc to procure you a flrong recom- 
mendation, and raoft effcdual pafs, Uiroiighoul 
all their, and probably the neighbouring donii- 
nioua. With a jmoderate ihare of fagacity, you 
will, before yoa have been half an hour ru their 
{Company^ cafily difcover thefe two principal 

figurc«> 
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:C'gurcs, both by the deference which you "vrill ob- 
serve the whoJe company pay them, and by thut 
eafy, careleis> and ferene air, which their con- 
Icioulhefs of power gives them. As in this cafe, 
fo in all others, aim always at the higheft, get 
always into the higheft company, and addrefs your- 
felf particularly to the higheft in it. The fearcli 
after the unattainable philofopher*8 ftone has oc^ 
cafiohed a thoufand ufeful discoveries^ which 
otherwiie wduld never have been made. 

What the French judly call ies manieres no» 
tfgs are mil>^,to be acquired in the very belt com- 
jmniet. They are the diflinguiihing charafterifticf 
of aaen of faihion : people of low education never 
wear them fodofe, but that fome part or other of 
jSke original vtilgarifm appear^, Les manieres nohles 
equally fMbid iolbleot conteqipt, or low envy and 
)ealoufy. Low people, in good circumftances, 
^ne clothes^ and equipages, will infolently (how 
contempt for all ihofe who cannot afford as finb 
idothes^ as good an equipage, and who have noC 
. (as their term rs) at much money in their pockets 5 
«a tlie other hand, they arre gi^awed with envy, 
and <:annot help difeovcring it, of tholb win) ^nr- 
pafs them in any of thefe articles ^ wfneh are fat 
iirom being fure criterion* ef mfrit. They are, 
Mkewife, jealous of l)eiBg flighted ; and confe*- 
quently fufpicioos am^ cnptiousr tft^y are ea^at 
and hot about triAes, becaufe trifles were, af firit^ 
their affairs of conreq.tienee. Les mameres mhle» 
Imply exadly the reverffe of aM this. Study tbem^ 
early ; you cannot moke them too halntual and 
iiimiliar to you. 

Jttft as I had written w&at goes before, I re- 
ceived yom kUer of the 34th» N.S« but I haHe.uf^ 
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received that which you mention from Mr. Hart^-- 
Yours is of the kind that I defire ; for 1 want to 
fee \ our private piAure,. drawn by yoarlelf, at dif- 
Jerent fittings^ for though, as ii is drawn by yourfelf^ 
I prefiime you will lake the moft advantageous likc- 
nefs ; yet I think I have Ikill enough in that kind of 
painting to difcover die true features, (hough ever 
fo artfully coloured, or thrown into fkUful lights 
and fhades. 

By your account of the German Play, which I 
do not know whether 1 fliould call Tragedy or 
Comedy, the only ihining part of it {fince I am In 
a way of quibbling) feems to have been the Fox^^s 
Tail. I piefume, too, tliat the play has had Ibe 
fame fate with the Squib, and has gone off no more. 
I remember a fquib much better applied, when it 
was made the device of the cglours of a French re- 
giment of grenadiers j it was reprefented burft- - 
ing, with tliis motto under it : Peream dum /«-" 
ceam. 

' I like the defcription of your Pic-?iic ; where 
I take it for granted, that your cards are only to 
break the formality of a circle, and your Syinpqfion 
intended more to promote converfation than drink- 
ing. Such an cnnicable collijion, as Lord Shaftef- 
bury very prettily calls it, rubs off, and fmoothft 
thofe rough corners, which mere Nature has giveA 
to the fmootbeft of us. I hope fome part, at leaft, 
of the converfation is in German. J prnpos ; tell 
me, do you fpeak that language correctly, and do 
you write it with eafe? I have no doubt of your 
mafleting the other modern languages, which arc 
much eaiier, and occur much oftener ; for which 
reafon^ I defire you will apply rooi^ diligent!^ to 
•• * • German, 
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Germsin, while you are in Germany, that yon mAy 
ipcak and write that language mofl corre6tly. 

I expp6t to meet Mr. Eliot in London, in about 
three weeks; after which you will foon fee him 
ftt Leipfig. Adieu. 
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London, November the i8th, O. S. 174S. 
Pbar Bov, 
Whatever l fee, or whatever I hear, my 
firft confideration is whclljer.it can, in ^ny way, 
be ufeful to-you. As a proof of this, 1 went ac- 
cidentally the other day into a print- fh op; where, ' 
ariiong many others, I foiind one print from a fa- 
mous deiign of Carlo Sihratti, who died about 
thirty years ago, and was the lail eminent painter 
in Europe : [ the fubjed is il Studio del Difcgno j 
or, the School of Drawing. An old man, fup* 
pofed to be the Mafter, points to his Scholars, 
who are varioufly employed in Perfpeftive, Ge- 
ometry, and the obfervation of the llatues of An- 
tiquity. With regard to Pcrfpe6\ive, of which 
there are fom^ little fpecimens: he has wrote, 
Tanio che bajii, that is, As much as is fujfficient } 
with regard to Geometry, Tanto che hafti again ; 
with regard to. contemplation of the anticnt fta- 
tues, there -is written, Non mai a hqfianza} 
There never can he enough. But, in the clouds, 
at top of the piece, are reprcfented the three 
Graces; with this jnft fentence written ever them, 
Senxa di noi ognifatica e vanw, that is. Without 
us, all latQur is vairv. This, every body allows to *■ 
G 5 be 
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be true in painting -y but all ]ieople do not confi* 
der^ as I hppe you will« that this truth is ftd) at 
applicable to every other art or fcience^ indeed^ 
to every thing that is to be iaid or done. I will 
fend you the print itfelf by Mr. Eliot, when lie 
returns ; and 1 will advife you to make the fame 
ufe of it that the Roman CathoHcs fay they do 
ef the pi^res and images of their faints ; which, 
is, only to remind them of tly)fe 3 for thcLadora- 
tion they difclaim. Nay, I will go farther, and^ 
as the tranfition from Po|)ery to Paganifin is ihort , 
andeafy, I will claflically and poetically adviie- 
you to invoke, and facrifice %o them, eveiy d^^ 
and all th« day. It muft be owned, that the 
Graces do not feera to \^ natives of Crrrat iiritain^ 
and; I doubt, the be^ of us here have mose of 
the rough than the poliihed diamond. Since Bar^^ 
barifm drove them out of Greece and Rome> 
they feem to have taken refuge in France^ where- 
thrtir temples are numerous, and their. ipqgflpQiv 
the eftabhftied one. EiLasmx\6jo»iiSi^n:^kfil^^ 
why fuch and £Li6h people pleafe aji«b engage jFoa 
jQo/e than fuch and fuch others,, of e<|pal. naerk y 
and you will always find, that it it becaafe the 
former have tlie Graces, and the lalter not. I 
have known many a. womaa, with aot^xaSt (hape,. 
and a fymmetriealairemblage of beautiful features^ 
pleafe nobody ; while otheia, with very moderate- 
Ibapes and £ratuces, have charmed every body.. 
Why ? bccaufc Venus will no^ charm fo much>. 
without her attendant Graces, a» they will without 
her. Among men^ how often have I ieen the 
mod folid merit and knowlrdge negle^ed, unweU 
come, or eyea xeje£ted» for waiikt of them I 

whil9 
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"\#fiife flimiy j)Ju'ts little knowledge, and' left 
aierit", introduced by the Graces, have been re* 
ceiYcd, cheriOied, and admired. Even virttfe^* 
which iirmoral beauty, wants fome of its charms, 
ifuaacconi^aniedby thcni. 

If you aik< nie how you ihall' aCqtiire whdt nei- 
ther you ntMT I can deline or alcartain 5 I can only 
anfwcr, Bif Ohfervation. Form" yourfelf, with 
Kigard to othersy tipon what yoti- feel pleales yort 
m ihem. I can tell you the importance, the ad* 
Tantage^ of having the Graces ; but I oantiot give 
them you: I heartily wiih I could, and I cer- 
tainl}' woulld; for I do not know a better prdfent 
Aat I couid make you. To fhow you that a very 
wife, philofophicnl, and retired man thiilks ujpon 
that ftibje6t as I do, ^^ho have always lived in the 
world, I fend you>, by Mr. EHot, the famous INIr. 
Locke's- Hook Upon education •> in Which you will 
find the ftrefs that he lays upbti the Graces^ 
which he calls (and' vej^ truly) Gdod- breeding. 
>have marked all* the parts of that book^ whidi 
mt wor^ JFOur attenticny for,- as he begins with 
1^ child^ almod from itii birth, the parts relative 
♦o its infancy would be ufelefs to you. Germany 
is^ ilill lefs than* England, the feat of tlie Grraces y 
iiowever^ you^liad as good not fay fo while you 
are there. But the place which you are going 
to, in a gxtat degree, is } for 1 have known ai 
many well-bred, pretty men Come from Turin, 
as from any part of Europe. The late King 
Viiftor Amed^ took great pains to forn> fuch of 
bi» fubjeds as were of any con ii deration, both to 
hufinefs and manners ; the preient King, I am 
told,, follows his example: this^ however, is cer- 
o 6 Va[\Tij 
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tain, that in all Courts and CongrcfTes, where 

there are various foreign Minifters, tbofeoftlie. 

King of Sardinia are generally the ableft, the po- 

liieAl, And I es plus dtlL's, You will therefore, at 

Turin, have very good models to form your felf 

upon; and remember, that with regard to the* 

bcft models, as well as to the antique Greek fta- 

tues in the print, non 7nai a laftanxa, Obfcrve 

every word, look, and motion,- of thofe who arc 

allowed to be the mod acconlpli(hed perfons 

theYCh Obfervc th^ir natural and carelefs, but 

genteel air J their unembarralHd good-brci^dingj 

their unafTuming, but yet unproftituted dignity. 

Mind their decent mirth, their difcreet frankneft, 

and that entregent, which, as much above Uie 

frivolous as below the important and the fecret^ 

is the proper medium . for converfaliou in mixed 

companies. I will obfcrve, by the bye, that the 

talent of lliat light entregcni is often of grpat uf« 

to a foreign Minifter; not only as it helps him 

to domellicate him felf in many families, but alfo 

as it enables him to put by and parry fome fub- 

je6ts of conversation, which might poflibly lay 

him under diffictilties both what to fay, and hovr 

|o look. 

Of all the men that ever I knew in my life 
(and I knew him extremely well) tlic late Duke 
of Marlborough pofTeired the Graces in the highcft 
degree, not to f^y engrofled tlieni j and indceij 
he got the moft by them ; for I will venture (con- 
trary to the cullom of profound hiilorians, who 
always aflign deep cnufes for great events) to 
afcribc the better half of the Duke of Marlborough'^ 

grcatnefi 



gpcatiicfs and riches to tbofe Graces. H<5 was 
eminently illiterate j wrote ba4 Englilh, and 
fpelled it ftill worfc. He had ho iliare of whsrt 
is commonly called Parts; that is, he had no 
brightnefsj nothing ihining in his genius. He 
bad, moft undoubtedly^ an excellent good plain 
undcrftanding, with found judgement. But thefe, 
alone, would probably have railed him but fome- 
tbing higher than they found him 3 which was ^ 
Page to King James the Second's Queen. There 
the Oraces protected and promoted him : foi% 
while he was an Eniign of die Guards, the Dutch- 
efs of Cleveland, then favourite miftiefs to King 
Charles the lid, flruc^ by thofe very Graces^ 
gave him five thoufand pounds 3 with which he 
immediateiy bpught an annuity, for his life, of 
five hvindi*ed pounds a year, of my grandfather^ 
Halifax^ which was tlie foundation of his fub* 
fequent fortune. His figure was beautiful •; bi\t 
his manner was irrefiftible, by either mcin or 
woman. It was by this cngagi^iig, graceful raan» 
ner, that he wavS enabled, duirng all his war, to 
conned the various and jarring Powers of the 
Grand Alliance, and to carry tliem on to the 
main objeft of the war, notwithilanding theiu 
private and feparate views, jealouiies, and wrong* 
headednelTes. Whatever Court he went to (and 
he was often obliged to go himfelf to fomerefty 
and refra(5tory ones) he as con ftantly prevailed^ 
and brought them into his meafures. Tlie Pen- 
fionary Heinfius, a venerable old Minifter, grown 
grey in bufinefs, and who had governed the Re- 
public of the United Provinces for more than 
forty ycaiSj was abTolutcly governed by the Duke 
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ef M8^>orough/ as that Retniblic feels to tfaur 
day. He %ra8 always cool i and nobody eirer ob- 
. Ibnred the lead Tarbtiotf in his couolenance: he' 
coald refinfe more gracefully lihati other people 
€Ould grant > and thoie who went away frixn hiiu- 
moft diflatisfied, at to the fubllance of their bafi- 
me&, were ytt peWbnally charmed with hlm« and* 
kir ionw diegree comforted by his manner. With* 
aU his genflenefii and gracefobefs^ no man living, 
"was more confcioiis of his fttnation^ nor maln- 
tained his dignity better. ' 

With the (hare of knowledge which you hare' 
already gotten*, and with the mnch'greater which* 
I hope you will feoa acquire, what may yon not^ 
cxped^ to arrive at, if you join all^ tbefe graces to 
k! In your dbfttnation partieurariy, they are,- 
ID .truth, half your bufinefs y- ^or, if yoa can once* 
gain the ai^e^ons, as well as the eft<sem ot' the' 
Vrince or Miniiler of the Court to which you arc 
isnt, I will an^er for it, that will efl%;€^tuilly do' 
Ihe bufinef^ of the Court that fent you^ other- 
wise it is up-hill work.- Do not midiike, and* 
tliinft that (hefe graces, which I lb often and fo' 
eameflly recommend to you, fliouid only accom- 
pany important traniinSHons, and be worn only 
tm jours- de gcJa: no; they Ihould, if poflible, ac-- 
tompany every the Icaft thing;^that you do or fay;. 
Ibr, if you negle^them in little diings, they will' 
leave you in great ones. I (hould, for in fiance, 
be extremely concerned to fee you even drink a 
«up of coffee ungracefully, and flop yourldf with 
it, by your awkward manner oi hoiding it 3 nor 
ihould I like to fee your coat buttoned, or your 

)es buckled^ awry. But 1 ihould be outrage* 



oas, if I heard you mutter your words unintelligi- 
Wy, ^mmer in your fpcech, or hefitate, mirplace> 
and miftake in your narrations : and I fhould 
run away from you, with greater rapidity, if pof- 
fibie, ti^ I fliould now run to< embrace you, if 
I found y«u dcftitute of all thole graces, whicb 
I have fct my heart upon their making you, one 
daj, omnihis ornatum exctllere relus. 

The fubjeft is inexhauilihle, as it extends to* 
txtry thing that is to be faidordone; but I will 
leave it for the prelent, as this tetter i» already 
pretty long. Such is my dcfire, aay anxiety for 
your perfedibif, that I never thin^ I fiave laid 
enough, though yon may po0ibly think I lunre 
£ud too muchji^jad' ^houghy in tnalh» if your* 
cvwh gQod: fef^e is n«t fiifficient to dive^ yoci^ i» 
; of Xbcfc plain points, ail tiiat I or any bodjr 

\ can iay will be infufficient^ Bu^ where yom 
are concerned^ I amitheinfatsiable Man in f^race^ 
^ha covets ffill a lUde corner more>. to- ooniplett* 
iAc figure of his field. I dread every littlb cornea' 
^t may dofoazt mine, in- which* I would have 
(if poffible) no one defed. 

1 this moment received yours of the i7thi N. ST- 
ind caxmet condole with you upon tiie fecefiioiv 
^ jfsaaX' German Cammenfau»\ who, both bfi 
^our and Mr. Harte*8 defcription> feemto be (fair 
gens dunt aimahle aljfincef and; if you' can re** 
place them by any other German converfation^ 
you will be a- gainep by the barg^n* I cannot 
eonceive, if you underftand Grerman well enoagh^ 
to read any German book, how the writing of the* 
German charader can be fo difficult and tediouti 
ta 70u>. the twenty-four letteia being v^ry foon 

leawafid^v 
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learned; and I do not exped that you fiiouU 
write yet with the utmoft purity and corre^nefs, 
as to the language y what I meant by your writing 
once a fortnight to Grevenkop, was only to mak^ 
the written charader familiar io you. How- 
ever, I will be content with one m three weeks 
or fb. 

I believe you arc not likely to fee Mr. Eliot 
again foon> he being ftill in Cornwal] with 
his father J who, I hear, ii> not likely to r«*- 
^ cover. Adieu* 



LETTER CLXIX. 
London, November the 29th, O. S. X748r 
Dear Bor, 
I DELAYED writing to you, tiU I could gh'O 
you fome account of the motions of your friend 
Mr. Eliot; for whom I know you have, and^ery 
juftly, the mod friendly concern. His father and 
he«came to town together, in a poft-chaife, a fort- 
night ago, the rcll of the family remaining in 
Cornwall. His father with difficulty furvived the 
journey, and died laft Saturday was fevennight. 
Both concern and decency confined your fricndj. 
till two days ago, when I faw him : he has de- 
termined, and 1 think vc r}'pracie!itly, to go abroad 
again; but how foon, it is vet !ii po^^i'l»- for aim 
to know; as he ninft ncceirarily ,>v ' '- rvn |:ri- 
vate ^ffairs irf ibme order fi' it: 01 . - .^!i;.e 

he may poffibly join you at Tiir' ' j© 

fnre, not. Iam»eryforr\ •• ' ;o 

be fo long without the corv. , v :« 
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mf fo valuable a friend i and therefore T hope tliat 
you will make it up tx> yourfclf, as well as .ygu 
can at this dirtance, by remembering and follow-'' 
ing his example. Imitate that application of hi?, 
which has made him know all tht)reughly, and to 
the bottom* He does not content hinofelf witb 
the furfacc of knowledge) but works iB the mine 
for itj knowing that it lies deep. Pope fays^ very 
truly, in his Elfay upon Criticifrnj 

A little learning is a dangerous thing i 
Drink detp, or talle not the Pierian fpring. 

I ihall fencl you by a fliip that goes to Ham- 
burgh next week (and by which Hawkms fcadi 
Mr. Harte lorae things tliat he wrote for) all 
thofe which I propofed fending you by Mr. Eliot; 
together with a very little box, that I am dcfked 
to forward to Mr. Harte. There will be likewifc 
two letters of recommendation for you to Mon- 
iieur Andri6, and Comte Algarotti, at Berlin^ 
which you will take care to deliver to them, a$ 
foon as you fliall be rigged and fitted oivt to ap- 
pear there. They will introduce you into the 
beft company 3 and I depend upon your own 
good . fen fe, for your avoiding of bad. If you 
fall into bad and low company there, or any where 
elfe, you will be irrecoverably loft 3 whereas, if 
■you keep good company, and company above 
yourfelf, your charader and good fortune will be 
immoveably fixed. 

I have not time, to-day, \Tpon account of the 
meeting of tlie Parliament, to make this letter of 
the ufual length 5 and, indeed, after the volumes 
that I have written to you, all I can add muU be 
unneceffary. However, I fhall probably, ex 
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mtundajiti, return foon to my former proUx; 
and yoB will receive more and more laft wc 
friim Yonrs* 



LETTER CLXX. 

Ix)hdoD, December the 6th, O.S. 17^ 
Dbar Boy, 
1 AM at prefent under very great concern for 
lofs of a moft affedionate brother; with whoi 
had always lived in the clofeft friendihip. . 
brother John died laft Friday night, of a fit of 
gout, which he had had for about a month in 
hands and feet, and which fell at laft upon 
Homach and head. As he grew, towards 
laft, lethargic, his end was not painful to hinoi 
At die diftance which you are from hence, 
need not go into mourning upon this occaf 
^s the time of your mourning would be nearo 
before you could put it on. 

By a ill ip which fails this week for Hambui 
I (hall fend you thofe things which I propofo 
have fent you by Mr Eliot, viz, a little box £ 
your Mamma; a lefs box for Mr. Harte; 
Locke*s book upon Education ; the print of C 
Maratti, which I mentioned to you feme t 
ago ; and two letters of recommendation, ow 
Monfieur Andrie, and the other to Comte A 
rotti, at Berlin. Both thofe gentlemen will, 1 
fore, be as willing as tliey are able to introc 
you into "the beft company j and I hope you 
not (as many of your countrymen are apt to 
decline it. It is in the beft companiei only. 
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joa can Team the bed manners^ and thai toumwrt, 
and thofe graces, which I have fo oflen recom« 
mended to you^ as tlie neceflbij means of making 
a 6guve m the world* 

1 am moft extremely pleafed wiih Ihe account 
vhich Mr. Harte gives me of your piogref» ia 
Greek, and of your having read Hefiod> alm<^ 
criticallj. Upon this fubjed I fuggeft but one 
thing to you> of many that I might fugged; 
which is, that you have now got over the dif&-> 
culftes of that language, and therefore it would 
. be unpardonable not to perfevere to your jour* 
»cy*« end, now that all the reft of your way ia 
diMra-hill. 

f am alfo rery well pleafed to hear that yoa 
have foch a knowledge of, and tade for, cnrioua 
books, and fcarce and valuable tra^. This Ia a 
I3ad of knowledge which very well becomes a 
auB of (bund and iblid learning, but which only 
cipgfes a man of (light and ^perficial reading ^ 
therefore, pray make the fubttance and matter of 
ibdi books your ^t^ objed ; and their title-pagt* s^ 
indexes, letter, and binding, but your fecond* 
It ia the charaderidic of a man of parts, and good 
jo^^ment, to know, and give that degree of at* 
tentwn that each objed deferves. Whereas little 
minds midake little objeds for great ones, and la-^ 
Tifii away upon tlie former that time and attention 
which only the latter deferve. To fuch midakes 
we owe the numerous and frivolous tribe of infed- 
raongers, ftiell-mongers, and purfuers and driers 
of butterflies, ^c. The drong mind didia* 
guiihes, not only between the ufeful and tlie ufe- 
lefs* but likewife between the ufeful and the cu* 

cious^ 
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rious. He applies himfclf iiitenfely to the for- 
mer 3 he only amufes himfelf with the latter. Of 
this little fort of knowledge, which 1 have juft 
hinted at, you will find .at Jeaft as much as you 
need wifli to know, in a fupcr^ial but prctt/ 
French^ book, intitled Spe&acle de la Nature; 
which will amuse you while you read it, and give 
you a fufficient notion of the variijus parts of Na» 
ture: I would advife you to read it, at leifuro 
hours. But that part of Nature, which Mr. 
Harte tells me you have begun to ftudy with the 
Jiedlor magnificusj is of much greater iraportanoc, 
and deferves much more attention y I mean, Aftny* 
nomy. The vail' and immenle planetary fyf- 
tem, the aftonilhing ordqr and regularity of thoftf 
innumerable worlds> will open a fccne to yoa^ 
which not only deferves your attention as a mai- 
ler of curioiity, or^ rather aftonifhment 5 but ^11 
more, as -it will give you greater, and confb*. 
quently jufter ideas of tliat eternal and onmipo-. 
tent Being, who contrived, n^^dc, and ilill pre-- 
ferves that imiverlc, than all tlie contemplation of. 
this, comparatively, very little orb> which we at 
jrefent inhabit, could polhbly give you, Upoa 
>lliis fubjed, Monfieur Fontenelle*s PluralitS de& 
mondes, which you may read in two hours time,. 
■will both inform and pleafe you. God blcfs you I 

YouM. . 



LETTER 
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X E T T E R CLXXI. 
London^ December the 13th, O.St 1748* 
Dbar Boy, 

iB laftfour pdfts have brought rac no letters, 
cr from you, or from Mr. Harte; at ivhich I 
uneafy 5 not a« a Mamma would be, but as t 
bcr ihould be : for I do not want your lettekv 
>ilJs of iiealthj you are young, ftrong, and 
Ithy, and I am, confequently, in no pain about 
: : moreover, were either you or Mr. Harte ill, 
other would doubtlefs write me word of it* 
impatience for yours or Mr. Harte's Ictten 
5S from a very different caufe, which is, my 
fie to hear frequently of the ftate and progreft 
cmr mind. You are no\^ at tlut critical period 
ife, when every week ought to produce fruit 
flowers anfwerable to your culture, which 1 
fore has not been ncglefted j and it is by your 
srs, and Mr. Harte's accounts of you, that, at 
diftance, I can only judge of your gradations 
oaturity 5 I defire, thcrefwc, that one of you 
i will not fail to write to me once a week* 
J ^amenefs of your prefent way of life, I eafily 
ccive, would not make out a very ihterefting 
sr to an indifferent bye-ftander ; but fo deeply 
cemed as I am in the game you are playing, 
ry the leaft move is to me of importance, and 
)s me to judge of the final event, 
Ls you will be leaving Leiplig pretty foon after 
ihall have received this letter, I here fend 
one enclofed, to deliver to Mr. Mafcow. It 
o thank him for his attention and civility to 

you. 
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youy during yaar&ay with him : and I take it foe 
rgrantedy thatyou will not fail making him the jM-oper 
complimentft at parting; for the good name that we 
leave behind at one pHace, often gets before tu to 
another^ and is of great ufe. As Mr. Mafoow is 
much known and eHeemed in the Rq>ublic of let« 
ters^ I think it would be of ad^-antage to you, if 
jou got letters of recommendation from him to 
fome of the learned men at Berlin. Thofe tefti* 
monials give a iuilre, which is not to be defpifedi 
for the mod ignorant are forced to feera, at leaft, 
to pay a regard to learning, as the moft wicked 
SLte to virtue. Such is tlieir intrinfic worth 1 

Your friend Duval dined with me the other 
^ay, and complained mod grievocifly, that he had 
Slot heard ^om you of above a year ; I bade hha 
abufe you for it himfelf ^ and advifbd him to do ft 
in verfe^ which, if he was really angry, his in* 
<dignation would enable hin to do. He accordto^y 
1>rought me, yefterday, the endofed reproachesy 
^nd cliallenge, which he defired me to trai^fmit 
to you. As this Is bis firft Eflay in Engiifli Poetry^, 
4he inaccuracies in the rhimes, and the munlien^ 
are very excufeable. He inii^ as you will find* 
upon being anfwcred in verfej- which, I fhooUl 
imagine, tbat you and Mr, Harte, together, amid- 
bring about : as the late Lady Dorchefler nied tb- 
fay, that (he and Dr. Radcli^c, together, could 
cure a fever. This is however Ibre, that it no^' 
teiks upon you I and no man can fay what methods 
Duval may take, if 3rou decline his challenge. I 
^m fenfible that you are under fome diTadvantag^ 
in this proffered combat. Your climate, at this 
time of the year efpccially, delights <nore in the 

wood 
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wood €rc, than in the poetic ficei and I conccitre 
the MuiSB8« if thefe are any at Ld^g, to bo ra- 
ther ihivering» dian tinging; nay, I qneftion 
whether Apotto is even known there as God of 
Verfe^'Or as God of Light; perhaps a little^ at 
God of Pbyfic Thefe will be (kir excufes, if 
your peifbmiance fkonHd £dl fomething ihort; 
though I do not apprehend it will. 

While you have been at Ldpfig» which is a 
^lace of ftudy^ n^ore dian of pleafure or company, 
you have had all oppominities of purfuing your 
Indies uniotenniptcdfy I and have had^ Ibdiei^e, 
very few. temptations to the contrary. But the 
cafe^.wSi'be quite differeat at Berlin^ where the 
fpkndour and 4^Af(iitto»of a Ooort^ and the ttau 
fiHIikliiy^wiH.pcf^^eiitliKnifelveato you in gaud/ 
A|pe$» . Mt!ig&f9> enough to all young people. 
JVpsir^ttkinMs MW, that, like an old fi^low, I 
amgakigto adfife you Id rcfed them, andlhtit 
yourfttf up tayour doletfi <|Uiie thecontraiy; I 
advife yottlotalrjspr ihdKe» and enter into them 
with ffaif^u^^90bn : but then I adrife yoa 
too, lQ;;jik^VjiMr tkne fo prademly, aa that 
I^ahiiilg may Jie^^ pace withpteafutes } there ia 
fiiB tine^ in the amrfe of the day, for. both, if 
yoo do iMit manage that time n^t, and like a 
good cecenomift. The whde mormng, if dill* 
gently and lattentlv^y' devoted to folid ftodies, 
vfiH go a great way at the yeai^t end; and the 
eveningSi fpent in the {Jeafnres of good company, 
will go asiar in teaching vou a knowledge, not 
much lefs necefiaty than the other : I mean the 
knowledge of the world. Between thefe two ne« 
ceiCuy fiudks^ thai*o£. B«okt in the rooming, 

and 
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«!i;d that of the World in thr, evening, jcni foe 
that you will not have one minute to fquander or 
Hattcrn away. Nobody ever lent thenifelvei 
more than I did, when J. was young, to tlic plea- 
fures.and diliipation of good company; I even 
did it too much. But then, I can allure you, 
that I always found time for lerious ihidies; and, 
vhen I could find it no other way, 1 took it out- 
of my deep ^ for I rcfolved alw-ays to rife early in 
tlie morning, however late 1 went to bed at night; 
find this refolution I have kept fo facrcid, that, 
*inle£s*whcn I have been confined to my bed by 
illncfs, I iiav« not for more than forty years ever 
t>Qcn in bed at nine o*clock in the morning > bat 
commonly up before eight. 

When you are at Berlin,, reipetnber ti fpeak 
Crermau^ as often a? you .can, in company : far 
every t)ody thcra will fpcak Fr^och.tq you, unlef« 
you l^t them know ^hat yon can fneak German, 
which then they vv'iU chgpfe to fpe^. Adiea, 



LET T.E R CLXXII. 
London, December the 20th, ]0. S. 1748. 
Dkar Boy, 
1 RECEIVED, lafi, Saturday, by three mailg 
which came lX^ at once, two letters from Mr, 
Harte, and yours of the 8th, N. 6. 

It was I who miAook your meaning, with x«« 
gard to your German letters, and not you who 
exprefled* it ill. I thought it was the writing of 
the German chara6ler that took up fo much of 
ycui timcj and therefore I advifed you, by the 

fre* 
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^4M|uent vniiritiDg of that cbaraftor» to make it 
r««iy,aad familiar to yqu. But, iince it is tmly 
r|he propriety and purity of the German language^ ^ 
•^iHHch make jour writing it fo tedious and labo« 
Tious/ I ^Ul ten you I (hall not b^ nice upon that 
article; atid did not exped you (hould yet be raaf- 
•ter of «ll the idioms^ '^delicatiet^ and peculiarities 
mf that difficult language. That dan only come 
by ufc, efpecfally frequent (peeking; therefore, 
when yoa fhalf be at IJerlin, and afterwards kt , 
Xurin^ where you will meet rnariy;/t5erraans, 
pray take all opportunities of bonverfing iu Gcr- 
xniin, in order not only to keep what^ou havftv 
got of that language, but likewife to improve and 
' perfe^ youriblf in it. As to the charad^ers, you 
; form them very weU, ^nd, as you yoi^rfelf own, 
,;i)ejtter than your Eqglifh ones j^ but then let' me 
,^afk you ^his qfieftion.! Wfiy'J^o]you noj^ Jbrra 
. jpur Borpan charaiSters better,? for,! njaintain, 
-tjiat^it is Jin 'every m^i> pjwer.i^}? write 'wl^at 
. )iaud he pleafes, ,and, ,9i>n(e<^ntly, t$at jie 
,.4ftQght to write n, good one'. You forbi^ rparticii- 
larly, your & amj.yqur^^ in zigzag, inftead^of 
tnakkigilten^ ilraightj as thusee, //; a fault very 

• 0^^y -m^Oid^d. . You . will . not« I believe,, ^be 
.langty withtbift littljC g»ttcifBi,f.when I tell you, 

• 4bat, by attAhf accounts I have had of. late, frQm 
iMr^ Harb AOd-^hers, , this is,. the only crlticifm 

Igkat you givo m&pccaliou to n^e* Mr. Hartc's 
liaft ktter, of the 14th,. N. S. particularly,, makes 

mci extreraely happy, by ^iffucjng nae,, that in 
}^iffy^iy^fc£ijcfii do extremeJy well. I am not 

afraid, by >7^t I now fay, clmakipg you too^ 
, fOL. 11. K" vain J 
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' vain ; becaufe I do not think that ajuft ccmicioafiiefil 
and an hone ft pride of doing wdll; can be caited 
vaqity ; for vanity is either the filly atTeifUtion of 
good qualities which one has noC, erthe fil&er 
pride of what does not deferve commendation ^n 
itfelf. By Mr. Harte £ account, you ace got Ffeiy 
near the goal of Grreelt and Latin i and therefone 
I cannot fuppofe that, ag your fenfe increafts, 
your endeavour and your. fp^ed mil ilacken, in 
fini(hing the fmall remains of your courfe. Con* 
fider what luftre and eclat it will give you^ when 
you return here, to be allowed to be the beft fcho- 
lar, of a gentleman, in England ;. not to mention 
the real pleafure and folid comfort which fach 
knowledge will give you throughout your whole 
' life. Mr. Harte tells tne another thing, which, 
I own, I did not expedj it is, that when )rou 
read aloud, or repeat part of plays, }f6u fpeak 
vciy properly and di(lin6lly. This rdievet me 
from great uneafinefs, whi<;h 1 was under upon 
account of your former bad enunciation. Go on, 
and attend mod diligently to this important arti- 
cle. It is, of all the Graces (and th^ are all ne- 
cclfary) the moft neceflary one. 

Comte Pertingue, who has beeib here about a 
fortnight, far from difavowing, confirms all that 
Mr. Harte has faid to your advantage. He 
thinks he (hall be at Turin much about the time 
of your arrival there, and ^CBk% himfelf v:'uh the 
hopes of being ufeful to you: though, iliolM 
you get there before him, he fayt that ComCe du 
Perron, with whom ydu are a favourite, will take 
that care. You fee by this one ihftance, and iu 
the courfe of your life you will fee a by million of in* 
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ftaiicet» of what ufe a good reputation is, and 
faow fwlft and advantageous a iiar5inger it }s, 
wherever one goes. Upon this point, too, Mr. 
Harte does you juftice) and tells me, that you ai-e 
^firoua of praife from the praifo worthy ; this h 
a rtght and generous ambition; and without 
which, I fear, few peq)le would deferve praife. 

But here let me, as an old (bger upon the the* 
aire of the world, fuggcft one confideration to 
jrou ; which is, to extend your deHre of praife ^ 
little beyond the ftri6tly praife- worthy j or elCr you 
may be apt to difcover too much contempt for at 
leaft three parts in five of the world ; who will 
never forgive it you. In the mafs of mankind, 
I fear, there is too great a majority of fools and 
knaves ; who, fingly from tlxeir number, mud to 
a certain degree be refpe^lcd, though they arc by 
Ho^means refpe&able. And a man, who wili^ ihow 
«very knsm or fool, that he thinks him fuch, will 
.engage in a moA ruinous war, againll numbers 
much fuperior to thofc that he and his allies can 
¥ring into the field. Abhor a krmve, and pity a 
fpol, inyouriieart J but let neither of them, unne- 
ceflarily, fee that you do fo. Some complaifancr 
and attention to fools ' is. prudent, and not menu : 
JMM a filent abhorrence of mdivxdual knaves h often 
Dcceflary* and not criminal. 

As you will now foon part with Lord Pulteney, 
with whom, during your ftay together a^ Lcipfig, 
I fuppofe you have formed a ^ pnxiexion ; I ima- 
gine that you will continue it by letters, which I 
would lidvife you to do. Inejr tell me he is 
good-natured, and doe$ not w^nt^ parts j which 
are tf themfelves tw<^ i^^rcafons % keeping it 
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\^p ; but there is alfo a third reafon, whkh, 1b 
&e courfe of the world, is hot to be defpifed: His 
father capnot live long, and will lea^e him an/ 
immenfe fortSine ; whichj in all events, will 
make him of fomc confequence, and, if he hat 
parts into the bargain, of very grftat confequence; 
' fo that his friendihip may be extitmely well 
woith your cultivating, efjJeciaJIy as it will not 
eoft you above one letter in one month. - 

I do not know whether this letter will find you 
at Leipiig; at leaft, it is the iaft I ihall direift 
there. My next, to either you or Mr. Harle^ 
.will be direded to Berlin; but, as I do not know 
to what houfe or fireet there, I fuppofe it will 
remain at the poft-houfe till ' you fen^ fcr it. 
. Upon your arrival at Berlin, you will' fend me 
your particular dire6lion j and alfo pray be mi- 
nute in your, accounts of your reception there, by 
thojk. .whom I recomnaend you to, as well as by 
thofe to ^ whom they prefent you. Remembdr, 
too, that you are going to a polite and lifenite 
'Court, where the Graces will beft introduce you. 
Adieu. . God blefs you! and may you continue 
to d^fervemy love, as niuch as you 'now eiijoy it! 
. .P.S. Lqdy Chefterfield bids me tell you, tfiat 
,ihe decides entirely in your favour, againft Mr. 
Grcvenkpp, and even againft herfelf; for (he does 
. not think that (lie could, at this tinje, write ei- 
ther fo good a .chara6ler, or fo good German. 
Pray write her a German letter upon that fubjei^i 
in. which ypii may tell her, that, like the reft of 
the world, ypu approve of her judgment, bc- 
caufe it is in your favour; and that you truo 
Gerniians cannot allow Danes to be competent 
Judges of your languai|;e, tsfc. 
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LETTER CLXXIII. 
LotidoiJ, December the 30th, X>. S. t74f-. 
Bear Bot, 
rDJRECT this letter to Berlin, nthcre, I fup- 
^fe, it will either find you, or at leaft wait but a 
Tenr Uttle time for yoo. I ^cannot help feeing 
aiiiious for your fuccefs, at this your firft appear- 
ance upoii the great Itage. of the world ', for, 
.t&o\^g)i the[ fpedators are always candid enough 
to give great allowances, and to ihew great indul- 
MOOQ to a new a6tor 5 yet/ from the firfl inipref- 
noiiB w&ich he make's upon them^ they are apt 
to 4^ide^ in ..their own minds at lead/ whether 
ii^ w)Jl. cyer be a good one oir not : If he feems to 
tu^derfland what, he fays, by fpcaking it pl-operly; 
^h^ is attentive to his part, inftead of flaring neg- 
ligently about i and if, upon the whole, he feems 
ambitious to pleafe, they willingly pafs over little 
jjwkwardneiTes and inaccuracies, which they 
scribe to a commendable nrodedy in a young and 
unexperienced a6lor. They pronounce that he 
^ill be^ good one in time : and, by the encou- 
' iragement which they give him, make him fo the 
fboner. This, I hope, will be your cafe : you 
liavefenie enough to underftand your part; a 
conftant attention >and ambitiop to excel in it, 
^th a careful obfervation of the bell adlors, will 
ipeyitably qualify you, if not for the firft, at leafi 
fpr confiderable parts. 

• Yovur drefs (as iniignificant a thing as drefs is 
io itfelf ) is now become an objedt worthy of fome 
atteotioaj. fir^i I confefs, I cannot help forming 

H 3 folTiR 
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ibn>c opinion of a roan's fenfe and cliara^er from 
his drefs i and I beHeve moil people do as well as 
niyfclf. Any afFe6iation whatfocver in drels im- 
plies, ill my mind, a flaw in the underliaudttig; 
Moft of our young fellows here difplay fome cha-' 
raster or other by iheir drcfs} fome afteft the trc-' 
mendous, and >vcar a great and fiercel/ cocked^ 
hat, au eiH>rn>ous fword^ a fliort waiftcoat, and 
a bhck cravat : thel'e I fiiould be almpfl tenipted 
to Avc.'tr tiie peace againll, in my own defence^ 
il I were iiot couviaced ihat ihey are but meek 
aiiei iu lions Ikias, Others go in brown frocks,* 
leather breeches, great oaken cudgels in their 
hands, their hats uncocked, and their hair un«' 
powdered; and imitate grooms, fbge-cOachmdn, 
and country bunipkins,. fo well, in theit ontfides^ 
that I do not make the leaft doubt of their reiem- 
bting them equally in their infides. A man of 
feufe carefully avoids any particular chara6ter in 
his drcfs ; he is accurately clean for his own fake j 
but all tlje reft is for other people's. He dreiles 
as well, and in the fame manner, as the people 
of fenfe and fafliion of the place where he b. If 
he dreifes better, as he thinks, that is, more than 
they, he is a fop ; if he drefles worfe, he is un- 
pardon:ibly negligent ; but, of the two, I would 
rather have a young fellow too much than too 
little drcfledj the excefj on that fide will wear 
off, with a little age and refledion ; but if he is' 
negligent at twenty, he will be a iloven at fortf, 
and flink at fifty years old. ' Drefs yourfelf fine, 
where othen ire fine 3 and plain where others are 
plain; but take care always, that your clothes 
aic well made aad fit yoii^ for otherwiie they 

wiU 
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will give jou a very awkward air. When you are 
eace well dreifed for the ,day, think no more of 
k afterwards; and^ without any diffnefs for fear 
of dUcompofing that drefs, l^t all your motions 
be as eaiy and natural as if you had no clothes on. 
a( all. Sa much for drefs, which I mauitain to 
be a tking of eonfcquence in the polite \corld. 

As to Maaners^ Crood«brdeding, and the 
Graces^ I have fo often entertained you upon thefe 
ipiportaot fubjefis, thnt I can add nothing to 
iMut I have formerly fatd. Your own good fenf*^ 
wSLiaggsfi to yoa the fubfbnpe of them; and 
•bfinrvatioQf experten^, and good company, the 
fiiveral noodes of them. Your great vivacity, 
^hich I hear of from many peoj^e, will be no 
hindrance to your pleafing in good company : oix 
tiie .contrary, will be of ufe to you, if tempered 
by Good-breeding, and accompanied by the: 
Criaces. But then, I fuppofe your vivacity to be 
e vivacity of parts, and not a conflitutlonal reft- 
lednels; for the mod difagreeable compofitioii 
that I know in the v;rorId« is that of drong animal 
tguits, with a cold genius. Such a fellow is 
troaUefomely a6live, frivoloufly bufy, foolidily 
lively) talks much, with little meaning, and 
Umghs more, with lefs reafon : whereas, in my 
opinion, a,warm and lively genius, with a Cool 
cenffitution, is the perfedion of human nature. 

Do what you vnll at Berlin, provided you do 
but do fomething all day long. All I defire of 
joQ is, that you will never (latterti away one mi* 
linte in idleneb, and in doing nothing. When 
JOB are not in coUipany, learn what either books, 
8Mfiera» or Mr. Harte, gin teach you ; and, 
ivbeo yoa are 10 e^npany, learn ^what covl^^^^j 
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•li]y<:an teach you) the chara6lers aAd 'madnerr 
cff mankhid. I really aft yotir pardon for gWing* 
you this advice 3 befcaufe, if yoti are^a^Tatidnil' 
creature, and a thinlsing Being, as I-fVipjxife', and' 
T^iiy belieVe you are; it muft be iiUneceflkiy, 
3tnd to a certain degree injurious; l€ I did mt 
know by experience that >fo»e tnen paft* theft^ 
whole- tim-e in doing notbirfg;**IdfilbaW*hot thinU 
k p^ible i&r ah^ Being, fupcrior* to- Meihfic^ 
Defcartes's A-irtomatona?/ to ' fquander liway; itt 
abfolnte^leneftr^rte •fingletelnuke' of that^ihair 
portion^of tiiiie' \^liich- is'^Jiotted' us 'fi fhi«f ^^^offiR' 
•J haw lately ^ffeh fee 'MnlGrannfef/' srV^y 
ftbfibte "meAiiiKFiti ^^ho iold' riie h<i ha* ^fl6* 
wUh'yAt!;^ andf'l?Sh <jrpu dftenat Leiplfg.* Aiid, 
/Ifeftri^fiy/ i'Ya^ ah'old foptman of ^kic, whotift 
IndldScfe ir mfeflebgef j'^lHio told *ine'- that he had 
fccn ydti Mft Auguft. You will eaflly imagine, 
Aat'I ^s-nof'the lefs glad to iee thed; bfe'eaufe 
Ih'cy had Teen y6u -, and I examined them' both 
Aarr6wly,'in their refpective departments; ther 
ffe/mer as'to j^our mind, the latter'as to your bcJdjr, 
Mr.'Cr^nmer give rare great fatisfaftion, po^Jdifty 
6y what he told me of'hirafelf concerning you,iRH! 
byv^hat he was comihiffioned to tell tne^ fMa 
Mr. Mafcow. As he fpceiki Crernian perfbftiy 
hirafclf; I 'alked^him how yoU' fpoke itj and H* 
afiured me, very well' for the time, iiud that m 
tiry little* more t)niAice woii^M make yon perfcAlf 
ihaftef of it. * The irteifenger told me, yon'wbhi 
fliufchgfowft; and, to thebeft* of hi* gfaefs, ^ttirit 
two inches as tall as I am ; that yoti were pluttifii 
ind looked heaifhy iind iftrong r which was alh I 
•could expAflt, or bfep^, from the fegad^y of the 

rrfon: " " * ^ . • • ' • - • . 
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. I fend jbu, tny dear child, (and' you will a&t 
joubt) very iincerely, the wHh^ of the feaibd. 
May you deferve a gj^i numbet of happy {^#<- 
Veari j and, if you dfefcrve, may you have thciii ! 
atany New-years, Indeed, you may- fee, but 
happy ones you cannot fee without defervrn^j 

,jt6em; Thcfc, Virtue, Honour," and knowledge, 
alone can merit, alone can procure. Dii itti 

. ienf.annos, de te nam ceeiera fumes, wai a pretfy 
piece of poetical flattery, where it was fatd; I 
hope tliat, in time it may be no flattery when 

. laid to you. But I aflure you, that, whenever I 
cannot apply the latter part of the line to yon 
with tn^th, I (hall neither fay, thinks -oor wifli, ] 
the fonder. Adieu! 



LETTER CLXXIV. 
Lqndonj Jianuary the loth, O.S. 1748. 

J>sAii Boy, 
I HAVE received your letter of the 3 ift Decem- 
ber, N. Sk Your thanks for jny Prefent, as you. 
call it, exceed the value of the I^fent ; but the 
vife, which you aflure me that you will make of it, 
is the thanks which I defire to receive. Due at- 
tention to the infide of books, and due contempt. 
fortheoutfide, is the proper relation between a 
man of ienfe and his books. 

Now that you are going a little more. into the 
world, I will take this occafion to explain my in- 
tentions as to your fixture expences, that you may 
know what you have to expe6l from me, and 
make your pTan accordingly. 1 Ihall neither deny 
nor grudge ydu any money, that may be ncceflary 
Hi • Vsc 
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for either your improvement or plcafures; I 
inean^ the pleafures of a rational Being. Undoi 
the head of Improvement^ I mean the bed Books, 
and the beft Mailers^ coft what they will ; -I mb( 
mean, all the expence of lodgings^ coach, £(w« 
iervants, Vc, which, according to the Imral 
places where you may be, ihall be refj^es&vdy 
neceifaxy, to enable you to keep the blft com- 
pany. Under the head of rational ^leafurest I 
comprehend, Firft, proper charities, tp real and 
companionate objeds of it j . Secondly, proper 
prefents, to thofe to whom you are obliged, or 
whom you defire to oblige ; Thirdly, a confbe* 
mity of expence to that of the company which 
you keep > as in public fpedacles j your fhare of 
iittk entertainments ; a. few piiloles at games of 
mere commerce 3 and other incidental calls of 
good company. The only two arttcles which I 
^Ul never fupply are> the proftifion of low riot> 
and the idle lavifhnefs of n^ltgence and lazihefs, 
A fool fquanders away, without credit or advan- 
tage to himielf, more than a man of fenfe fpends 
with* both. Th^ latter employs his money as- he 
does his time, and never fpend» a ihiliiilg^ of the 
one, nor a minute of the other, but in fomething 
that is either ufeful or rationally pleating to him- 
felf or others. The former buys whatever he 
does not want, and does not pay for what he does 
want. He cannot withftand the charms of a toy- 
ihop: fnuff- boxes, watches, heads of canes, ^c. 
are his de(bru6iioR. f lis fervants and tradefnien 
confi^re with his own indolence to cheat him ; 
and, in a very little time, he is adonrilied, iti the 
Bu4ll of ail the ridiculous (uperfiKities, to find 
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kimfdf in want of alT the real comforti and oe- 
cdlariei of life. Without care and method the 
largeft fortune will not« and with them almoft the 
imalleftwilU fupply all neceiTtr)- expences. Aa 
far as you can poifibly, pay ready money for 

.eiFery thing you buy^ and avoid bills. Vay that 
money too yourfelf, and not through the hands of 
any fervant» who always either ilipulates pound* 

* age, or requires a prefent for bis good word, as 
they call it. Where you mult have bills (aa for 
meat and drink, clothes, ts^c.J pay them lego- 

•larly every month, and with your own hand* 

. Never, . fram a miftaken oeconomy, buy a thing 
you do not want, becaufe it is cheapo t>r, 
firom a filly pride, becaufe it is dear. Keep an 
account, in a hock, of ajl that you receive, and 
•f all. that you pay ; foir no man, who knowa 

. what he receives, and what he pays, ever runs 
out I do not mean that you fhould keep airac* 

. count of the fhtllings and haVf-crowns which yoa 
may fpend ui chair-hire^ operas, £s^c> They are 
unworthy of the time, and of tlie iuk, that they 

^ would confumei leave fuch minutiw to dull, 

« penny«wife fellows | but remember^ in. oacono* 
ray, as well as hi every other part of lift, to have 
the proper attention to proper obje^, and the 
prper contempt for Tutle ones. A fh-ong mittd 

* fees things in their true proportion r a weak one 
views them through a magnifying medium j 

. which, like the microfcope, nxikes an elephant 

. of a flea;, magnifies all little objedls, JjjMt cannot 
receive great ones. I have known uxaniSf a man 

; pais, for a mifcr, by faving a penny, and wran-. 

. gUng for. twopence, who was undoing himfclf, a^ 
X 6 >^A 



tkit attimfling to -eflbntkl iirticle§, which itwc 
Tdbwe l^^^fe>. 'The fore charHaMtftic tif.» 
ibtmd atid Rrong mhid is^ tofin^l, -in eveiy tbinf r 
^ofe certain bduads, qU99 viira jnirave ueqfdi 
wf{Jipere rtBumi, Thefe boandariieB «fe mvted 
'iut by- a very £iie line,- which enty fpood icnfe 
'Md attention can ^diicover > it is much too ine 
«lbrtoY^areyes. In Manners^ ih« line iagood- 
4lteMbg'3 b^crtitd it^ is troabL6(bme>cereBion]rf 
ihott oi ¥^, h tinbeeonnng negligence aadin^* 
fdtion. in Moralsy it .divides ofientattcmiB Piifi* 
t#nifni &6in criminal Rebxation;^ in Religioti, 
^upei^tion from Impiety f and, in Ih^rt^ ^(f^ 
vLrtue from its kindred vice or weaknefs. 1 (tfaitik 
you have'lenfe enough to difcover the liixt : h^p 
' It always in your tjt, and learn to walk upon it; 

• sefl npon Mr:. Harte, and he will poize yoUj, till 

• youare able to go alone. By- the way/ ther^ are 
' fewer'' people who walk well upon tiiat line^ ^aa 
' upob the flack rope y and, ^therefore,, a good, par* 

ibrmer ihines io much the more. , 

• Yodr friend Comte Perting^e, who confi|K^ 

- mquires after you, has^ wxitten to Cbmte Sabnour^ 
' the €KOvernor of ^r Academy at Turin,. <q pie* 

- pave a room for you there, immediatdy itftes the 

• Afceniionf and has recomiBMBded you tolxim^ in 
a manner which, I hape;. you. will. gt>ce him no- 
reafon to repent or be aihamed of. , As. Comte 
Salmeur's fbn^ now reading at the Uague^ is .my 
particular acquaintance, I Ihall have regular and 
authentic accounts of all that youdo at Turin. 

« . During your ftay at Berlin, I exped that 3^00* 
) iliould inform jourielf thotoughly of the prefi^nt 

fiatQ 



«f refidenee ; fer I iniereft n^e}f at tnudi in tke 
cocnpaiiy you keep^ «n<S the pleafuret jcm ftik/t, 
at ID tiie ftadiet yoa purfue; and tberdlihl 
equally defire to be iDibrmed of them all. Aa* 
4yther thing I defire, which is, that yoa will ae* 
knowledge my letters by their dates, that I may 
know which yoa do, and which yoa do not re* 
cdve. 

As you foand yoor brain confiderabty affeded 
by the cold^ you were very pradent not to tarn it 
to poetry in that fitaation ; and not lefs judicious, 
in declining the borrowed aid of a fb>ve, whofe 
fumigation, infiead of infpiration, would, atbefi, 
have produced what Mr. Pope calls tLjauterkin of 
wit. I will ihew your letter to Duval, by way of 
^nilification for not anfwerkig his challenge i and 
I think he muft allow the validity of tt ; for a 
frozen brain is as un£t to anfwer a chi^nge in 
poetry, as a blunt fword is for (ingle combat. 

You may, if you pleafe, and therefore I flatter 
myfelf that you will, profit confiderafoly by your 
fby at Berlin, in the articles of Manners, and 
ufeful knowledge. Attention to what you will 
fee and hear there, together with proper inquiries, 
and a little care and method in taking notes of 
' what is mod matererial, will procure you much 
lifeftal knowjedge. Many young people are fo 
light, fo dillipated, and fo incurious, that they 
can hardly be (aid to fee what they fee, er hear 
what they hear ^ thai is, they hear tn ^ fuper- 
ficial and inattentive a manner, that they might 
as well not fee nor hear at all. For inJdance ; if 
they fee a public building, as a Ck>llege» an Hof- 
^talj an Arfena}, fsfc. they content themfelves 
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1 wonld have foa endeavour to gel MqmiDtal 
wtth Monfiear de Maupeitaif, who' it §o 
VeBtly diftinguiihed by all kindt of learniiig-] 
■Berit, that one ihoold be both lorry and i 
of having been even a day in theikme pboe with 
hini^ and not to have fbenhim. If yoo IhonU 
have no other way of being intxodooed to ham, I 
will fend yon a letter from hence. Monfieor 
Cagnoni, at Berlin, to whom I know yon aie re* 
commended, is a very able man of bnfineCfj 
tfioroaghly informed oif eveiy part of £iinapes 
and h'ls acquaintance, if you deferve and im- 
prove it as joa ihoiild do, may bo of great ufe to 
yoa. 

Remember to take the beft dandng-mafler at 
Berlin, more to teach you to fit, fiand, and walk 
gracefully, than to dance finely. The Graces^ 
the Gracei $ remember the Graces ! Adiea. 



LETTER CLXXV. 

London, January the 34th, O.S. 174)^ 
Dbar Boy, 
I HAVE received your letter of the lath; N. S, 
in which I was furprized to find no mention of 
your approaching journey to Berlin, which, ac* 
cording to the fird plan, was to be tm the aoth, 
N. S. and upon which fuppoiition I have^^ for 
fome time, direAed my letters to you, and Mr. 
Harte, at Berlin. I fhJDuld be glad that yours 
were more minute, with regard to your motions 
and tranfaftions ; and I defire that, for the fu- 
ture, they may contain accounts ' of whTit, and 
whom, you fee and hear, in your fevcral places 

of 
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London> F^iugry tbe 7th, O. S. X749W 
Dear Boy^ 
You are now cemc to an 9ge capable of refitc* 
tion 5 and I hope 70a will do, what however fc^ 
prhple at your a^e do, exert it, for your- owli 
fnke, in the fearch of truth and found knowledge. 
I will confefs (fori am not unwilling to difcover 
my fecrets to you) that it is uot many years (incc 
I have prefumed to rcfleft for myfclf. Till fix- 
teen or feyentee^i I had no xtefle^ion ;.'afld fbr 
many years aftef that, I made no ufe orwhat-l- 
Kad. I adopted the notions of the biookB f nead> 
CT the company I kept, withbht exaiftiniBg' whe- 
ther they were juflf or not ; and I rather choft to 
run the rifk of eafy error^ than to take the timt 
aind trouble of invefiigating truth. Tlius; partlj 
fVon lazinefs^ partly Grom dtfflpationy and*partt)r 
from the mauvaife honte of rejefting faihionable 
notions, I was (as 1 iince found) hurried away 
by prejudices, inflead of being guided by reafbil $ 
and quietly cheri^ed error^ inftead of 'feeking 
foV truth . But iince I have taken tlie i^bble ^ 
feafoning for myfl^lf, and have had the courage 
.to owh tliat I 'do' fo, you cannot imagine how' 
much my notions of things are altered, and tt| 
how dificreht a light I now fee them, fvqin tKat 
m which I formerly Viewed them thropgH the de- 
Ceittu^ medium hf prejucficeor authority.' Najr, 
1" may iR)fflbly ftill retain 'many' tirrori, which, 
from long habit, have perhaps growp into real* 
opinions j for it is Y(iry 'difficuft to diftingiii{^ 
^ ' ■'■■ U*\5ak 
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habits^ early. ac(]oir^ and long entertained^ tifem 
the refidt of oar r^afon and refledlon. 

My firH prejudice (for I do not mention the pre- 
judices of boys and women, ibch as hobgoblins, 
f^&a, dreartift/ fpilling £aitg tS^€») was my clafli-' 
oA enthufiafm, ^bicb I re<5eived from the books- 
1 read, and the maftera who ciplained them to 
me. I was convinced there had been no commoa 
fenie nor common hone% in the world §os theie , 
lait fifteen hundred years f but that they were to* 
tally extinguifhed with the antient Greek and 
lloman govermnents. Homer and Virgil oonld 
kaire no faults, becaufe they were antient^ MiU 
ton and Taflb could haveho merit, becaufe they 
tr^re modem. And I' could almoft have (aid, 
wttb regard to the antiedts, what Cicero, very 
aWurdly and unbecommgly for a philofo|^ieT, 
fiqri with tegird to Plato, Cum quo errare malim 
^uam cum aliis rrftt /entire. Whereas now, 
without any extraordinairy effort of genius^ I have 
d^fcovered, that Nature was the fame three thou* 
iiind years ago, as it is at pr^ent ; that men were 
but men then as well as now; that modes and 
cuftoms vary often, but that human nature is al* 
ways the lame. And I can no more fuppofe, 
that men were better, braver,, or wifcr, fifteen 
l^undred or three thoufiind years ago, than I can 
fuppofe that the animals or vegetables were better 
then, than they are now. I dare aflert toOi in 
defiance of the favourers of the antiants, that 
if omer*s Hero, Achilles, was both a brute and n 
fcoundrd, and confequently an improper diarac- 
ter for the Hero of an Epic Eocm j he had fo lit- 
tle regard for his omntry, that he would not aft 

in 
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in defence of it^ becaufe l^e had quarrelled wirh 
Agamemnon about a w — e ; and then afterwards, 
animated by private refentment only, he went' 
about killing people ba(ely» 1 will call it, becaufe' 
he knew himfelf invulnerable ; and ytt, inValne*- 
rable as he was> he wore the drongefi armour io* 
the world ; which I humbly apprehend Io be a' 
blunder; or a horfe-fhoe clapped to bis vulnemhlfi^ 
heel would have been fufficient. On the other 
hnod, with fubmHCon to the favourers of th« mo« 
dems, I alFcrt with Mr. Drydcu, tlmt the Devil 
is in truth the Hero of Milton.s Poem : his plao^ 
which he layr, purfaes, and at kft exeoutet» 
being the fubjeft of the Poem. - Fhml ill #hacli 
coniiderations^ I impartially conclude, that the 
antients had their excellencies and dieis defejtf j 
their virtues and their vices, juft like the nMW 
dems : pedantry and affection of learning cleaiA/ 
decide in favour of the former i vanity and igikH 
rance^ as peremptorily, in favour d the latter. 
Religious piejudices kept pace with my cilaffical 
ones ; and there was a time when I thought if 
impoffible for the honefteft man in the world ^y 
be faved, out ei th& pale of the Church of Eag^ \ 
land : noC'6c;nfidering that matters of opinion do 
not depend upon the will ; and that it is as natu* 
ral, and as allowable, that another man fhoold dif» 
fer in opinion from m^ asr that I ihould differ 
from htm; and that, if we are both fincere, 
we are both blamelefs i and fhould confequentl/ 
have mutual indulgence for each other. 

The next prejudices I adopted were thofe of 
the beau monde^ in which, as I was determined 
to fhine, I.took what are commonly called the 
genteel vices to be neceffary, \ bsii Vi-catdL^^fiL 
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Tf^lLfinfid {09 and/ without farther inquiry^ I h«^ 
Ijeved it : or, at Icaft^ ihould have been afl^amed 
t5> hay& (Jcnied itj^^for fear of^expoBngmj&jf tQ 
the ridicule of thpfe whom I confidered ^ the 
models of ^ne gentlemen. Bui I . am now neither. 
s^an)ed npr afrajd to aiTert^ that thofe genteel 
rictSf a$ they are falfeiy called^ are only.fo ipany 
l^emiihes in the.charadervof even a man of the 
W<urldf and wiiat is c^Ued a fine gentleman, and 
degrade. him in the opinions of tlioie very people, 
tp whom he hopes to; recpoamend hinofelf by 
them. Nayj; this jtrejudice^ofte^cxtends & jEar, 
t^ I haye^o]^ .people pretend .ta yices^ thejr^ 
Itfd ^oU )Ptoid j^ ^arebfitj cooonliog. thoie 

wSaofi, and analyfc e^^fixy thing, m pi4er. tq f<fn:mk 
a, ibund and mature, jujlgjnenti let no i^i^ti^ 
inp^fe upon your und^ailanding^ miflead 3rour. 
j^^tipns, or dilate yo^r converiation* Be early, 
rnMtf;* if yQH. an^ mt, you will, wh^ toQ Wt^ 
'^fh you had been» Gopfiilt yfiur rei^lbp betimes : 
I iq not fay, that it will always p^pv^ an nqerring 
goidfi % for human realbn is not infalliblp i but i% 
j ndU prov^ the leaft' erring guide. that you cau fol- 
low. Bookaand com^oriatton m^j aiSAit; bu( 
adc^ aeither, blindly and- implicitly: tiy bp^th 
by that beft rule, wiiich Goddbat givea.to 4ir^6t 
JiM, Rekfon. Of.:aH4faeitrattblea.da i|otdccUuc> 
i^imaoy people do, that of thinking. The hord 
of mankind can hardly be (aid to> thinks their no- 
iBbil» are Idmoll att adaptive i mdp in general, I 
believe it is better that it.ftionid be fej ^aa fuck 
iommon {>n)udide8Goqtribute mocc toardec^aad 



\^tuet/tban tkeir ownTeparate reaiCbiiiB|;8 wouU 
^, uncultivated and untmptoved us they ar^ 
Wef have many of thofe uCeful prejudices la thia 
country I which I ihould be very forry tofee i^ 
nioVed. The- good. Proteftantconvidiou, that the 
"FopeU botb Antichrift, and the WB'ore of, fiajby- 
loA, IS a more ef&^tual, prden!9^ir^» in this 
c6un^« againft Popery, than all the (cAid and 
tihanfwerable aipiments of ChilUagworth. 

The idle ftQry:of the Pretender^ having boqn 
fntroduccd in a warmipg-pan into.lhe.iflueen-i 
bed,, though as deftitute of all probability as of ^I 
foutidation, has been piuch.niore prejudicial to tlj^e 
caufe of /acobidfhi, than ^dl fjia( Mr. Lopke ai^d 
dthefs have written ta^ fhOw^the unreafonablenelii 
aiid abfurdity of .the doftrlnes of ^ndefeaiible h^- 
reditaYy' rigbt^iapd Unlimit^. pa^ve qbedienqs. 
And that'filly, (aaguiue nqtion,. ^which is fixmjy 
' entertained here, that ooi^ EngUfbman can beiit 
three Frenchmen,: cncouragiep, ai^d has. fom^- 
tifties' enabled one .-^agliibzdan), in reality^ to 
^eat two. * ' : 

A Frenchman ^ventures his life wi|th alacf^y 
[pour rhdnneuT'de.Roi'i were you. to^ change. )iie 
objed, whieh he Iras been taught to have in vii^vr^ 
and tell him that it was pour k ikn 4$ .la Patrie, 
he would very^ probably run. away. Such grpfs 
local prejudices prevail. with theherd of qiankind; 
j^id" do not ittpofe upon cultivated, informt^d^ 
and refleditag minds : but then there are. notiqns 
equally falfe, thoUgh not fo- glaringly bbfurd, 
which are entertained by people of fuperior ahd 
irfpfoved-tindeiftinditigs, merely for want of the 
'ftdc^flary j^dnstdf inv6ftigate> the propeTattratioii 
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tm examine, and the pcnetation requifite*to dete^' 
mine the truth. Tbefe are the prejudices which / 
- wduld have 70a guard agmpft, bf a maolx exec* 
lion and' attention of your reaConing faculty. T# 
menUon one inftance, of a thouiand that I oonld 
give you — It is a general prejudice^ *nd has been 
propagated for thefe iixteen hundred years^ that 
Arts and Sdences cannot flouriih under an abfo« 
lute government ; and that Geiiius rouft necefla- 
rily be cramped v^here Freedom is retrained. 
' This founds plaufible, but is faUe in fa&. Me* 
chanic arts^ as Agricidture, MamtfadureSj &c. 
will indeed be difcouraged^ where the profits J|nd 
property are^ from the nature of the government* 
' infecure. But why the defpotifm of a govern- 
ment ihould cramp the genius of a Mathemati- 
cian, an Afbonomer, a Poet^ or an Orator^ I 
* confeft I never could difcover. It may indeed 
deprive Ae Poet, or the Orator, of the liberQr of 
treating of certain fubjeds in the manner they 
'would wifh; but it leaves them fubjeds enough 
to exert genius upon, if they have it. Can an au- 
thor with reafon complain that he is cramped and 
Ihackled, if he is not at liberty to publifh blafphe- 
my, bawdry, or fedition ? all which are equally 
prdiibited in the fr^eft governments, if they are 
wife and well-regulated ones. This is the prdent 
general complaint of the French authors; but, in- 
^ deed, chiefly of the bad ones. No wonder, fay they, 
.that EngUnd produces fo many great geniufiss; 
people there may think as they pleafe, and pub- 
liih what they think. Very true ; but who hin- 
ders theit) firom thinking as they pleafe ? Ifj in- 
deed, they think iA a manner defbuftivt of all 
ji re- 
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yrAxgitm, morality, or good-xnanners, or to the 
, difturbance of the State ) aa abibhite goirenupont 
. will certainly more efie£hially prohibit them from, 
or puniih them for publifhiDg fuch thoughts, than 
a ^"ee one could do. Bat how doea that cramp 
the genius of an epic, dramatic, or lyric Poet } 
or how does It corrupt the eloquence of anOrator^ 
' in the Fulpit or at the Bar ? The number of good 
French authors; Itidi as ComeiUe, Racine^ Mo- 
liere, Boileau, and La Fontaine, who feemed to 
difpute it with the AAiguflan age, flooiiihed under 
the defpbtllm of Louis XIV ; and the celebrated 
' authors of the Auguftap age did not ihine, till 
after the fetters were rivetted upon the Roman 
people by that cruel and worthlels Emperor. The 
revival of letters was not owing, either to any free 
government, but to the encouragement and pro* 
tedioB of Leo X, and Francis I ; the one as ab* 
folate a Pope, and the other as deQwtic a Pkioce> 
AS ever reigned. Bo not miiftake, and imagine 
that, whUe f am <ndjr axpofiog a prgudice, I am 
fpeaking in favour of arbitrary powegr^ which from 
my foul I abhor, and look upon as a graft andcri- 
* AHual vtoUtioii o£ the iiatanil rights of mankind. 

Adieu, 



LETTER CLXXVII. 
Lonflon, Febroaiy the 28th, O. S. 1749. 
Bear Bot^ 
I WAS very nuich pleaied with the account that 
you gave me of your4«ception at Berlin $ but I waa 
ftiU better pleafed with the account which Mr. 
Harte font me of yonr manner of receiving that 
leccpdo&j fbr he fajs yea behaved yourfelfto 
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tBdfi Gowned Heads wltli albtibb tefpea'knd 1 

■diesfty dnc5'>t6'thcm ; but, at the fame time, withodf/' 

/lneln^Bity tndre embarrafTed/tkan if you had be^a 

•<e6nvtri8ng wth yout equals. This eafy rfefp*6t is 

■^•fhejpeffedttoii of good-breeding, which nothing 

• Irtib filiiefiof good fenfe, or> long ufage of the 

t^rld, can produce i and, as ip your caf^ it could 

-'not be the latter, it is a pleafing^ indication to me 

lof thefbl^er. 

' -'"If 6u *j9ni no\v, in the courfe o^a few^tnonths, 

^iiiave been 'rubbfed .^t three of the copfiderable 

^tirts of Europe, Berlin, Drefden. and Vienna -, 

lb' that Ihopre^you wHl arrive at Turin ^^e^aljly 

'*imobth,'ant( lit for tliclajft poliifh^ Thorp jrou may 

"Igct th*6^beft 5 there ^ing no Court I knowpf iliat 

'fcrmft rhore wcn-bred'and agirepaWc pepple. Re- 

"liiember, n6^,.that. good-breeding,, genteel qir- 

' iiage, addrefs, andeyen drefk (io a cextaiq. 4egre^)> 

lire becoipe'ferious. Qbjp^V ^nd de&rve.a.part of 

jour attention. . . , > 

'the ^y> if well qpafilqyed;« is iQ9g enough fer 
. them fill. One naif of itbedowed upon yoQ|p ftu* 
dies, asd your exeripiQeSj. wii\ $oiih you^jmind and 
your* body ; the rcniaining part of it, fpent in 
good company, will form 3rour rannder^, and com« 
plctc your charaftec What would I not give, to 
Kave youifead-DemoftbencscrUicallyin the morn- 
ing, and underi^and.,him b«tter than any body; 
*>Bt noon,tJehaVc jroiirftlf better than any perfon at 
' Court ; and^ in the evenings, trlBe more agreeably 
'^'iton anyiKKtyin mixed companies ! All this you 
^ rdafyifxiiptifs if you ^kaie ; you have the roeans^ 
""jroti haife'the opportunities. , Employ .thpni, for 
^ G^'s fake, wbilp ^ou xpay^ian4 mjike y^iirfeif 

that 
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^at all-acconpliftied man that I wifli to hare you. 
It entirely depends upon theic twoytars^ tliey afc 
the decifive ones. 

^ I fend you here enclofcd a letter of recom- 
mendation to Monfieur Capello, at Venice, which 
you will deliver him immediately upon your arri- 
val, accompanying it witli compliments from me 
to him and Madame; both whom you have feen 
heie. He will, I am fure, be both very civil and 
very ufeful to you there, as he will alfo be after- 
wards at Rome,- where he is appointed to go em- 
baflador. By the way, wherever you are, I would 
advife you to frequent, as much as you can, the 
Venetian Miniilers; who are always better in- 
formed of the Courts they refide at, than any other 
Miniftcr 5 the ftri^ and regular accounts, which 
they are obliged to give to tlieir own government, 
making them very diligent and inquiiitive. 

You wilt ftay at Venice as long as the Carnival 
lafts 5 for, though I ana impatient to have you at 
Turin, yet I would wifli you to fee tiioroughly all 
that is to be feen at fo fingular a place as Venice, 
and at fo fliowilh a time as the Carnival. You 
will take alfo particular care to view all thofe meet- 
ings of the Gpyernroent, which ftrangers are al- 
lowed to fee ; as the Aflembly of the Senate, ^e» 
and likewife to inform yourfelf of that peculiar and 
intricate form of government. There are books 
that give an account of it, among which, ^ bed 
is Araelot de la Houffaye : this 1 would advifeyou 
to read previoufly ; it will not only give you a ge- 
neral notion of that conftitution, but alfo fumifli 
you with materials for proper queftions and oral 
infoimatioDsupoii^ihe place, which are always th« 

VOL. II, * \i^^ 
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1>eft. Thenc are like wife many very valuable re- 
maias> in fculpture and paintings^ of the befl 
malierSy which deferve your attention. 

I fuppofe you will be at Vienna as foon as this 
letter will get thither ; and I fuppofe, too, that I 
muft not diredt above one more to ^'ou there. 
After which, my nex.L (hall be dire^^ed to you at 
Venice, the only place where a letter will be likely 
to find you, till you are at 7 uriii j but you msy, 
and I defire that you will, write to me, from the 
feveral, places in your way, from whence thepoft 
goes. 

I will fend yow fome other letters, for Venice, 
to Vienna, or to your banker at Venice ^ to whom 
you will, upon your arrival tlicre, fend for them ; 
for I will take care to have you fo recommended 
from place to place, that youlhall not run through 
them, as moft of your countrymen do, without 
the advantage of feeing and knowing what beft de- 
ferve to be fcen and Known : I mean, the 2dcn and 
the Manners. 

Godblefsyou, and make you anfwer my wiflies : 
I will now fay, my hopes! Adieu. 



LETTER CLXXVIII. 
Dear Boy, 
I DIRECT this letter to your banker at Venice, 
the fureft phice for you to meet with it, though I 
fuppofe it will be there fome time before you j for, 
as your intermediate ftay any where elfc will be 
but ftiortj and as ihepoll from hence, in thisfea- 
fon of Eafterly winds, is uncertain, I direA no 
mon* Utters to Vienna- j where I hope both you 
jiHd Mv. H^frtc will have received the two letters. 
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>(rhicli I Tent you refpe6lively^ with a letter 
^f recommendation to Moniieur Capcllb at Yc* 
nice, which was enclofed in mine to you. 1 will 
fuppofe too, that the intand poft, on your fide of 
the water, has not done you jullice j for I received ^ 
but one (ingle letter from you, and one from Mr, 
Harte, during your whole flay at Berliqj frora 
whence I hoped for, aud expedled veiy particular 
accounts, 

I perfuade myfelf, that the time you day at Vo* 
nice will be properly employed, in feeiag all that 
is to be feen at that extraordinary place ; and in 
converfing with people who can inform you, not 
of the raree-lhows of the time, but of the conftitu- 
tion of the government ; for which purpofe, I fend 
you the enclofed letters of recommendation from 
Sir James Gray, the King's Refident ^t Venice, 
but who is now in England. Thefe^ with mine 
to Monfieur Capello, will carry yon, if you will 
go, into the bed company at Venice. 

But the important point, and the important 
place, is Turin 5 for there I propofe your ftaying a 
con fiderable time, to purfue your (Indies, learn ' 
your exercifes, and form your manners. I own, I 
am not without my anxiety for tlie confequences 
of your flay tliere 5 which ranft be either veiy good \ 
or very bad. To you it will be entirely a new 
fcene. Wherever you have hitherto been, you 
have converfed chiefly with people wifer and dif- ' 
creeter *han yourfelf ; and have been equally out 
of the way of bad advice or bad example j but in' 
the Academy at Turin, you will probably meet 
with both, coniidering the variety of young fePowS 
of about your own age; among whom it is to be 
CKpeded that fomc will be diliipa^e^ ;xtv^ ^^^* 
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Others vicious and profligate. I will believe, till 
llie contrary appears, that you have fagacity 
enough to diftinguifli the good from the bad cha- 
ra6ters 3 and both fenfe an'd virtue enough to {]x\xn 
the latter, and connect yourfelf witli the former: 
but however, for greater fecurity, and for your 
fake alone, I muft acquaint you, that I have fent 
politive orders to Mr. Harte to carry you off in- 
ftantly to a place which I have named to him, upon 
the very firll fymptom, which he (hall difcover -m 
you, of Drinking, Gaming, Jdlenefs, or Difobe- 
dience to his orders j fo that, whether Mr. Harte 
informs me, or not, of the particulars, I /hall be 
able to judge of your condu6l in general, by the 
time of your ftay at Turin. If it is ihort, I (hall 
know why ; and I promife you, thatyoa ihall foon 
Und that I do; but, if Mr. Harte lets you con- 
tinue there as long as I propofe you Ihould, I fhall 
then be convinced, that you make the proper ufe 
of your time 3 which is the only thing I have to afk 
of you. ^ One year is the moft that I propofe you 
ihould ftay at Turin ; and that year, if you employ 
it well, perfefts you. One year more of your late 
s^plication, with Mr. Harte, will complete your 
Claflical ftudies. You will be likewife mofter of 
your exercifes in that time ; and will have formed 
yourfelf fo well at that Court, as to be fit to ap* 
pear advantageoufly at any other. Thefe will be 
the happy effeds of your year s flay at Tlirin, if 
you behave, and apply yourfelf there, as you have 
done at Leipfigj but if either ill-advice, or ill- 
example, affed and feduce you, you are- ruined 
forever. I look upon that year as your deciiive 
year of probation : go through it well, and you 
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'Will be all-accompliflied, and fixed iri my tendereft 
afFe6Hon for ever : but, fhould the contagion of 
rice or idlenefs lay hold of you ther«, your cha- 
ra6ter, your fortune, my hopes, and confequently 
my favour, are all blafled, and you are undone. 
The more I love you now, from the fjoofl opinion 
that I have of you, the greater will be my indig- 
nation, if I lliould have reafon to change it. Hi- 
therto you have had every poffible proof of my 
affedion, becaufe you have deferved it ; but, when 
you ceafe to deferve it, you may expe6^ every 
pofTible mark of my refentment. To leave nothing 
doubtful, upon this important point, I will tell 
you fairly, before-hand, by what rule I fhall judge 
of your conduct — By Mr. Harte's accounts. He 
will not, I am fure, nay, I will fay more, he can- ^ 
not be in the wrong with regard to you. He can 
have no other view but your good ; and you will, 
I am fure, allow that he rpufl be a better judge of 
h than you can poffible be at your age. While 
he is fatisfied, I ihall be fo too 5 but whenever he 
is diflatisfied with you, I Ihall b^ much more {0. 
If he complains, you muft be guilty ; and I fhall 
not have the leaft regard for any thing that you 
nlay alledge in your^^wn 4efence. . . 

I will now tell you what I expedt and inlifl upon 
from you at Turin : Firft, That you purfue your 
Claliical and other fludies, every morning, with 
Mr. Harte, as long, and in whatever manner, Mr. 
Harte fhall be pleafed to require J Secondly, That 
you learn, uninterruptedly, your exercifes of ri- 
ding, dancing, and fencings Thirdly, That you 
makeyourfclfmafterof the Italian language; and, 
lafUy, That you pafs your evenings in U\e, Vi^^ 

13 CQ\W^^2XiN[ « 
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company. I alfo require a ftrid conformity to tbr 
tours and mles of the Academy. If you will but 
finidi your year in ihis manner at Turin, I have no- 
thing farther to a(k of you-: and I will give you 
every thing that you can afk of me : you iliall after 
tiiatbe entirely your own mailer^ I fhall think 
you fafe 5 ihall lay aiide all authority over you, 
and friendship fhall be our mutual and only tie« 
Weigh tliis, I beg of you, deliberately in your own 
mind ; and confider, whether the application, and 
the degree of reftraint, which. I require but one year 
more, will not be amply repaid by all the advan- 
tages, and the perfe^^i liberty, which you will re- 
ceive at the end of it. Your own good fenfe w ill, 
I am fure, not ^low you to hefitate one moment 
in your choice. — God blefs you ! Adieu. 

P. S.. Sir James Gray's letters not being yet fent 
me as I thought they would, 1 fhall enclole them 
in my next, which, I believe, will get to Venice 
as foon as you. 



LETTER CLXXIX. 
London, April the 12th, O. S, 1749. 
Dear Boy, 
I RECEIVED, by the laft Mail, a letter from 
Mr. Harte, dated Prague, April the ifl, N. S. ; 
for which I defire'you will return him my thanks, 
and affurc him, that I extremely approve of what 
he has done, and propofes eventually to do, in 
your way to Turin. Who would have thought 
you were old enough to have been fo well ac- 
quainted 
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painted with the Heroes of the Bellum Trhennale, 
as to be looking out for their great grandfons in 
Bohemia, with that afFedlion with which, I am 
informed, you feek for the Wallfteins, the Kinlkis, 
^c. ! As I cannot afcribe it to your age, I muft 
to your confummate knowledge of Hillory, that 
makes every country, and every century, as it 
were, your own. Serioufly -, I am told, that you 
are both very flrong and very corre6t in Hi (lory ; of 
which I am extremely glad. This is ufeful knoW'^ 
ledge. 

Comte du Perron and Comte Lafcaris are ar- 
rived here > the former gave' me a letter from Sir 
Charles Williams^ the latter brought me your or- 
ders. They are very pretty men, and have both 
Knowledge and Manners -, which, though they 
always ought, feldom do go together. I examined 
them, particularly Comte Lafcaris, concerning you ; 
their report is a very favourable one, efpecially 
on the fide of Knowledge; the.quicknefs of con- 
ception, which they allow you, I can eafily cre- 
dit 3 but the attention, which they add to it, pleafes 
me the more^ as, 1 own, I expe6ted it lefs. Go 
on in the purfuit and the increafe of Knowledge 5 
nay I am fure you will, for you now know too 
much to flop ; and, if Mr. Harte would let you be 
idle, I am convinced tliat you would not. But 
now that you have left Leipfig, and are entered 
into the great wjorld, remember there is another 
pbje6l that muft keep pace with, and accompany 
Knowledge; I mean, Manners, Politenefs, and 
the Graces 3 in which Sir Charles Williams, tliough 
very much your friend, owns you are very defi- 
cient. The manners of Leipfig mufl be fliook off-> 
14 ^\jA 
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and in that refpe6t you mud put on ihc new man. 
No fcrambling at your meals, as at a German 
prdipary > no awkward overturns of glaifes, 
plates, and falt-cellars -, no borfe-play. On the 
contrary, a gentlenefs of manners, a graceful 
carriage, and an iniinuating addrefs, muft take 
their place. I repeat, and fliall never ceafc re- 
peating to you, the Graces, the Graces. 

I defire that, as foon as ever you get to Turin, 
you will apply yourfelf diligently to the Italian 
language, that, before you leave that place, you 
may know it well enough to be able to fpeak to- 
lerably when you get to Rome j where you will 
loon make yourfelf perfe6Uy mailer of Italian, 
from the daily neceifity you will be under of 
fpeaking it. In the mean time, I infill upon 
your not negleding, much Ids forgetting, the 
German you already know ; which you niay not 
only continue, but improve, by fpeaking it con- 
llantly to your Saxon boy, and, as often as you 
can, to tlie feveral Germans you will meet with 
in your travels. You remember, no. doubt, that 
you mufl never write to me from Turin, but in 
the German language and character. 

I fend you the enclofed letter of recommenda- 
tion to Mr. Smith, the King's Conful at Venice j 
who can, and I dare fay will, be more ufeful to 
you there than any body. Pray make your court, 
and behave your bed, to Monlieur and Madame 
Capelloj who will be of great ufc to you at 
Rome. Adieu I Yours, tenderly. 



I.ETTER 
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LETTER CLXXX. 

Loadon, April the 19th, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Bo r, 
This letter will, I believe, ftill find you at Ve- 
nice, in all the diflipation of Mafquerades, Ridot- 
tos, Operas,' is^c. With all my heart ; they are 
decent evening amufements, and very properly 
fucceed that ferious application to which I ana 
fure you devote your mornings. There are libe- 
ral and illiberal pleafures, as well as liberal and 
illiberal arts. There are fome pleafures that de- 
grade a gentleman as much as fome trades could do. 
Sottifh drinking, indifcriminate gluttony, driving 
coaches, ruflic fports, fuch as fox-chaces, horfe- 
races, ^c. are, in my opinion, infinitely below 
the honeft and induftrious profeflions of a taylor, 
^and a fhoe-maker, which are faid to deroger. . 

As you are now in a mufical country, where 
finging, fiddling, and piping, are not only the 
common topics of converfation, but almoil the 
principal objefts of attention j I cannot help 
cautioning you againft giving into thofe (I will 
call them, illiberal) pleafures (though mufic is 
commonly reckoned one of the liberal arts) to 
the degree that mofl of your countrymen do, 
when they travel in Italy.'' If you love mufic; 
hear it 5 go to operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers 
to play to you J bUt'T'infift upon your neither 
piping nor fiddling yourfelf. It puts a gentleman 
in a very frivolous, contemptible light; brings 
him into a great deal of bad company ; and takes 
up a great deal of time, which mi^ht b^ tcsNiOtt • 
I 5 '^Wjc^ 
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better employed. Few things would mortify me 
more, than to fee you bearing a part in a con- 
cert, with a fiddle under your chin, or. a pipe in 
jrour mouth. 

I have had a great deal of converfation with 
Gomte du Perron, and Comte Lafcaris, upon 
your fubje6t: and I will tell you, very truly, 
what Comte du Perron (who is, in my opinion, 
a very pretty man) faid of you. 11 a de Vefprit, 
unf^avoir peu commun afon age, une grande vi- 
vacite, et quand il aura pris des manieres il fera, 
parfait'y car il faut avouer qu'il fent encore le 
college', mais cela viendra* 1 was very glad to 
hear> from one whom I think fo good a judge, 
that you wanted nothing but des manieres ; which 
1 am convinced you will now foon acquire, in 
the company which henCeforwards you are likely 
to keep. But I muft^add too, that, if you fhould 
not acquire them, all the reft will be of very 
little ufe to you. By manieres, I do not mean 
bare common civility > every body muft have 
that, who would not be kicked out of company ; 
but I mean engaging, infinuating, ihining man- 
ners ; a diftinguifhed politenefs, an alraoft irre- 
iiftible addrefs ; a fupenor graccfulnefs in all yon 
lay or do. It is this alone that can give all your 
other talents their full luftre and value 5 and, 
confequently, it is this which ihould now be the 
principal objed of your attention. Obferve mi- 
nutely, wherever you go, the allowed and efta- 
blifhed models of good-breeding, and form your- 
ielf upon them. Whatever pleafes you moft in 
ethers,, will infallibly pleafe others in you. 1 have 

often 
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often repeated this to you^ now is your time of 
putting it in pra6lice. ' 

Pray make my compliments to Mr. Hartc; 
^ and tell him I have received his letter from 
Viennj^, of the i6th, N. S. but that I fliall not 
trouble him with an anfwcr to it till I have rts- 
ceived the other letter, which he promifes me, 
upon the fubje6t of one of my laft. I long to 
hear from him, after your fettleraent at Turin : 
the months that you are to pafs there will be veiy 
decilive ones for you. The cxercifes of iho 
Academy, and the manners of Courts, muft be 
attended to and acquired, and, at the fame time, 
your other fludies continued. I am fure you will 
not pafs, nor defire, one frngle idle hour there 5 
for I do not forefee that you can, in any part of 
your life, put out fix months to greater intereft, . 
than thofe next fix at Turin. 

We will talk hereafter about your flay at- 
Rome, and in other parts of Italy. This only I 
■will now recommend to you j which is, to ex- 
tra6l the fpirit of every place you go to. In thofe 
places, which are only diilinguiflied by clalfical 
fame, and valuable remains of antiquity, have 
your Glaflics in your hand and in your head; 
compare the antient geography and defrriptions 
with the modern ; and never fail to take notes. . 
Rome will fiirnilh you with bufinefs enough of . 
that fort; but then it furnifhcs you with many 
other objects, well deferving your attention 3, 
fuch as deep eccleliailical craft and policy. 
Adieu. . 



x6 \.^TT^^ 
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LETTER CLXXXI. 
London, April the 27tb, O. S. 1749. 
Dear Bo^, 
1 HAVE received your letter from Vienna, of 
the 19th, N. S. which gives me great uneafinefs, 
upon Mr. Harte*s account. You and I have rea- 
fon to intereft ourfclves very particularly in every 
thing that relates to him. I am glad, however, 
that no bone is broken or dillocated j which being 
the cafe, I hope he will have been able to purfue 
his journey to Venice : in that fuppofition I di- 
ledt this letter to you at Turin 5 where it will 
cither find, or at leaft not wait very long for you j 
as I calculate that you will be there by the end 
of next month, N. S. I hope y8u refleft how 
much you have to do there, and that you are de- 
termined to employ every moment of your time 
accordingly. Yoithave your claflical and fevcrer 
iludies to continue with Mr. Harte; you have 
your exercifes to learn 5 the turn and manners of 
a Court to "acquire y referving always fome time 
for the decent amufements and pleafures of a 
gentleman* You fee that I am never again ft 
pleafures y I loved them myfelf, when I was of 
your age j and it is as reafonable that yu fhould 
love them now. But I infift upon it, that plea- 
fures are very combineable witli both buiinefs and 
fhidies, and have a much better relifli from the 
mixture. The man who cannot join bufinefs and 
pleafure, is either a formal coxcomb in the one, 
or a fenfual beaft in the other. Your evenings I 
therefore allot for company, affemblies, balls, 
jmd fucb foit of amufements ^ as I look upon 
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thofe to be the beft fchools for the manners of a 
gentleman -, which nothing can give but ufe, ob- 
fervation, and experience. You have, befides, 
Italian to learn, to which I defire you will dili- 
gently apply} for though French is, I believe, 
the language of the Court at Turin, yet Italiaa * 
^ will be very neceflary for you at Rome, and in 
other parts of Italy 3 and if you are well grounded 
in it while you are at Turin (as you eafily may, 
for it is a very eafy language), your fubfequent 
ftay at Rome will make you perfect in it, I 
would alfo have you acquire a general notion of 
Fortification : I mean, fo far as not to be igno- 
rant of the terms, which you will often hear men- 
tioned in company; fuch as Ravelin, Bqflion, 
Glacis, Contrefcarpe, fefc. In order to this, I 
do not propofe that you fhould make a Ihidy of 
Fortification, as if you were to be an Engineer : 
but a very eafy way of knowing, as much as you 
need know of them, will be, to vifit often the 
fortifications of Turin, in- company with fome 
old Officer or Engineer, who will flaew, and ex- 
plain to you, the feveral works themfclves 3 hy 
which means you will get a clearer notion of 
them than if yoii , were to fee them only upon 
paper for feven years together. Go to originals 
whenever you can j and truft to copies and de- 
fcriptions as^ little as poffible. At your idle hours, 
while you are at Turin, pray read the Hifl:ory of 
the Houfe of Savoy, which has produced a great 
many very great men. The late King, Vi6tor 
Amadce, was undoubtedly one 3. and the prefent 
King is, in my opinion, another. In general, I 
believe that little Princes ate laoi^ \^0^^ \s>\i^ 
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great men, fban tliofe whofc more extenfive do^ 
minions, and luperior ftrength, flatter them with 
a fecurity ', which commonly produces negligence 
and indolence. A little prince, ii; tlie neiglibour- 
hood of great ones, muft be alert, and look out 
Iharp, if he would fecure his own dominions; 
much more dill, if he would enlarge them. He 
mufl watch for conjundure, or endeavour to 
make^them. No princes have ever pofTefled this 
art better than thofe of the Houfe of Savoy; 
who have enlarged their dominions prodigiouflj 
within a century, by profiting of conjunctures. 

I fend yoii here enciofed, a letter from Comte 
Lafcaris, who is a warm friend of yours : I defire 
that you will anfwer it very foon, and very cor?- 
dially j and remember to make your compliments 
in it to Comte du Perron. A young man fhould 
never be wanting in thefe attentions j they coft 
little, and bring in a great deal, by getting you 
people's good word and afFediou. They gain 
the heart, to which I have [always advifed you 
to apply yourfelf particularly ; . it guides ten-tliou- 
fand for one that reafon influences. 

I cannot end this letter, or (I believe) any 
other, witliout. repeating my recommendation of 
the Graces, They are to be met with at Turin ; 
for God's fake, facrifice to tliem, and they will 
be propitious. People miftake grofsly, to imagine 
that the leaft awkwardnefs, in either matter or 
manner, mind or body, is an indifferent thing, 
and not worthy of attention*, It may poflibly be 
a weaknefs in me (but in fliort we are all fo 
made) : I confefs to you fairly, that when you 
fliall come home, and that I firft feie you, if I 
£ad you ungraceful' in yovxt addtefe, and awk- 
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ward in ycmr perfon and drefs, it will be impoffi* 
bleforme to love you half fo well as I fhould 
otherwile do, let your intrinlic merit and know- 
If.dge be ever fo great. If that would be your 
cafe with me, as it really would, judge how 
much worfe it might be? with others, who have 
■ not the fame affection and partiality for you, and 
to whofe hearts you muft make your own way. 

Remember to write to me conftantly, while 
you are in Italy, in the German language and 
chara6ter, till you can write to me in Italian; 
which will not be till you have been fome time 
at Rotne. 

Adieu, my dear boy j may you turn out, what 
Mr. Harte and I ' wifli you ! I muft add, that, 
if you do not, it will be both your own fault, and 
your own naisfortune. 



LETTER CLXXXII. 

London, May the 15th, O. S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 
This letter will, I hope, find you fettled to 
your ferious ftudies, and your neceflary exercifes 
at Turin, after the hurry and diffipalion of the 
Carnival at Venice. I mean that your ftay at 
Turin (houldi and I flatter myfelf that it will, 
be an ufeful and ornamental period of your edu- 
cation ^ but at tlie fame time I muft tell you, 
that all my affedion for you has never yet givea 
me fo much anxiety as that which I now feel. 
While you are in danger, 1 ihall be in f<?ar j and 
you are in danger ^t.Turia. Mr. Harte will, b^ 
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his care, arm you as well as he can againfl it; 
but your own good fenfe and refolution can alone 
make you invulnerable. I am informed, there 
are now many Engliih at ihe Academy at Turin ; 
and I fear, thofe are juft fo many dangers for you 
to encounter. Who they are, I do not know j 
but I well know the general ill oondu6t, tUe in- 
decent behaviour, and the illiberal views, of my 
young countrymen abroad 5 efpecially wherever 
they are in numbers together. Ill example is of 
itfelf dangerous enough -, but thofe who give it 
feldom ftop there ; they add their infamous ex- 
hortations and invitations j and, if ihefe fail, they 
have recourfe to ridicule j which is harder foi; 
one of your age and inexperience to withftand, 
than either of the former. Be upon your guard, 
therefore, againft thefe batteries, which will all 
be played upon you. You are not font abroad 
to converfe with your own countrymen : among 
them, in general, you will get little knowledge, 
no languages, and, I am fure, no manners. I 
defire that you will form no connexions, nor 
(what they impudently call) friend fiiips, with 
thefe people 5 which are, in truth, only combi- 
nations and confpiracies againft good morals and 
good manners. There is commonly, in youncj 
people, a facility that makes them unwilling to 
refufe any thing that is afked of tliem j a rnau* 
vaife honte, that makes them afhamed to refufe ; 
and, at the fame time, an ambition of pleafing 
and fhining in the company they keep : thefe fe- 
reral caufes produce the beft efFe6t in good com- 
pany, but tiie very worft in bad. If people had 
no vices but their own^ few v^ould have fo many 
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as they have. For my own part, I would fooner 
wcav otlier people's clothes llian their vices j and 
they would lit upon me juft as well. I hope yoa 
will iKive none 5 but, if ever you have, I beg, 
at leal:, thry may be all your own. Vices of 
adopt!'- a are, of all other, the moll difgraceful 
and unpardonable. There are degrees in vices, 
as well as in virtues ; and I mufl do my country- 
men the juitice to fay, they generally take their 
vices in the lowefl degree. Their gallantry is 
the infamous mean debauchery of Hews, juftly 
attended and rewarded by the lofs of their health, 
as well as their chara6ter. Their plcafures of the 
table end in bealtly drunkennefs, low riot, broken 
windov/s, and very often (as they well deferve) 
broken bones. They game, for the fake of the 
vice, not of the amufcment, and therefore carry 
it to excefs ; undo, or are undone by their com- 
panions. By fuch condud, and in fuch company 
abroad, they come home the unimproved, illi- 
beral, and ungentlemanlike creatures, that one 
daily fees them 5 that is, in the Park, and in the 
flreets, for one never meet^ them in good com- 
, pany ; where they have neither manners to pre- 
fent thcmfelves, nor merit to be received. But, 
with the manners of footmen and grooms, they 
afTume their drefs too j for, you mufl have ob- 
fr.rved them in the flreets here, in dirty blue 
frocks, with oaken flicks in their hands, and their 
hair greafy and unpowdered, tucked up under 
their hats of an enormous fize. Thus tinifhed 
and adorned by their travels, they become the 
dillurbers of play-houfes ; they break the win- 
dows, and commonly the landlords, of the.ta- 
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Verns where they drink -, and are at once the fup- 
port^ the terror, and the vidims, of the bawdy- 
houfes they frequents Theie poor miftaken peo- 
ple think they fhine, and fo they do indeed -, but 
it is, as putrefa£li6n fliines, in the dark, 

I am not now preaching to you, like an old fel- 
low, upon either religious or moral texts : 1 am 
perfuaded you do not want the bed inftrudlions 
of that kind; but I am advifing you as a friend, 
as a man of the world, as oae who would not have 
j-ou old while you are young, but would have 
you take all the pleafures tha^ reafon points out, 
and that decency warrants. I will therefore fup- 
pofe, for argument's fake (for upon no other ac- 
count can it be fuppofed), that all the vices 
above-mentioned were perfedly innocent in them- 
felves; they would ftill degrade, vilijfv, and link, 
thofe who praiStifed them i would obftru6t their 
riiing in the world, by debating their charadlersj 
and give them a low turn of mind and manners* 
abfolutely inconfiftent with their making aliy 
figure in upper life, and great buiinefs. 

What I have now faid, together with your 
own good fenfe, is, I hope, fufficient to arm 
you againft the fedudion, the invitations, or the 
profligate exhortations (for I cannot call them 
temptations) of thofe unfortunate young people. 
On the other hand, when they would engage you 
in thefe fchemes, content yourfelf with a decent 
but fteady refufal j avi)id controverfy upon fuch 
plain points. You are too young to convert 
them, and, I truil, too wife to be converted by 
them. Shun them, not only in reality, but even 
i« appearance, if you would be well received ia 

good 
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good company -, for people will always be (hy of 
receiving a man, who comes from a place where 
the plague rages, let him look ever fo healthy. 
There are feme expreflions, both in French and 
Englilh, and fome charavtcrs, both in thofe two 
and in other countries, which have, I dare fay, 
milled many young men to their ruin. Une kon-^ 
nete dJl'auchcj une jolie dehauche) an agreeable 
rake, a man ofpleafure. Do not think that this 
means debauchery and profligacy : nothing like 
it. It means at moft the accidental and unfrc- 
quent irregularities of youth and vivacity, in op* 
pofition to dulnefs, formality, and want of fpirit. 
A commerce galant, iiifenfibly formed with a wo- 
man of fa fh ion ; a glafs of wine or two t<x> much 
unwarily taken, in the warmth and joy of good 
company ; or forae innocent frolic, by which no- 
body is injured ^ are the utmofl bounds of that 
life of pleafure, which a man of fenfe and de« 
cency, who has a regard for his chara6ter, will 
allow himfelf, or be allowed by others. Th(;fe 
who tranfgrefs them in the hopes of ibintng, miis 
their aim, and become infamous, or at leaCt coa« 
temptible. 

The length or ihortnefs of your flay at Turin 
will fuflBciently inform me (even though Mr. 
Harte fliould not) of your condud there j for, as 
I have told you before, Mr. Harte has the flrid- 
.cit orders to carry you .away immediately from 
thence, upon the firfl and leafl fymptom of in- 
fedion tliat he difcovers about you ; and I know 
him to be too confcientioufiy fcrupulotis, and too 
much your friend and mine, ;iot to execute them 
exadly. Moreover, 1 will inform, you, that I 
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(hall have conftant accounts of your behaviour 
from Comte Salmour, the Governor of the Aca- 
demy : whofc fon i* now here, and my particu- 
lar friend. I have alfo other good channels of 
intelligence, of which I do not apprife you. But, 
fuppoiing that all turns out well at Turin, yet, 
tfs I propofe your being at Rome, for the Jubilee 
at Chriftmas, I defire that you will apply your- 
felf diligently to your exercifes of dancing, fen- 
cing, and riding, at the Academy j as well as for 
the fake of your health and growth, as to feihion 
and fupple you. You muft not negled yourdrefs 
neither, but take care tfi be lien mis. Pray fend 
for the bed Operator for the teeth, at Turin, 
where I fuppofe there is fome famous one 3 and 
let him put yours in perfect order ; and then take 
. care to keep them fo afterwards yourfclf. You 
had very good teeth, and I hope they are fo flill j 
but even thofe who have bad ones fliould keep 
them clean ; for a dirty mouth is, in my mind, 
ill manners: in fhort, negleft nothing that can 
j)offibly pleafe. A thoufand namelefs little things, 
whfch nobody can defcribe, but which every body . 
feels, confpire to form that whole of plealing ; 
as the feveral pieces of a Mofaic-work, though 
fcparately of little beauty or value, when properly 
joined, form thofe beautiful figures which pleafe 
every body. " A look, a gefture, an attitude, a 
tone of Voice, all bear their parts in the great 
work of pleaiing. The art of pleafing is more 
particularly neceflary in your intended profeflion, 
than perhaps in any other; it is, in truth, the 
fiiil half of your bufihefs ; for, if you do not 
pleafe the Court you arc lent to, you will be of 

very 
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Tery little- ufe to the Court you are fent from. 
Pleafe the eyes and the ears, they will introduce 
you ^ to the hearty and, nine times in ten, the 
heart governs- the underftanding. 

Make your court particularly, and fhow diftin* 
guifhed attentions, to fuch men and women as 
are bin.fl at Court, higheft in the fa(hion, and in 
the opinion of the publick ; fpeak advantageoully 
. of them, behind their backs, in companies who, 
you have reafon to believe, will tell them again. 
Exprefs your admiration of the many great men 
tliat the Houfe of Savoy have produced ; ob- 
ferve, that Nature, inftead of being exhaufted by 
thofe efforts, feems to'have redoubled them, in 
the perfons of the prefent King, and the Duke 
of Savoy : wonder, at this rate, where it will 
end 3 and conclude, that it mu ft end in the go- 
vernment of all Europe. Say this, like wife, 
-where it will probably be repeated 3 but fay it 
iinafle6ledly,^ and, the laft efpecially, with a 
kind of enjouernent. Thefe little arts are very al- 
lowable, and muft be made ufe of in the courfe 
of the world 3 they are pleafing to one party, 
afeful to the other, and injurious to nobody. 

What I have faid with regard to my country- 
men in general does not extend to them all with- 
out exception 3 there are ibme who have both 
tnerit and manners. Your friend, Mr. Stevens, 
is among the latter, and I approve of youV con- 
nexion with him. You may happei) to meet 
with fome others, whofe friendfliip may be of 
great ufe to you hereafter, either from their fu- 
pcrior talents, or their rank and fortune > culti- 
vate 
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. vate them : but then I defirc that Mr. Harte may. 
be the judge of thofe perfons. 

Adieu, my dear child ! Confider ferioufly the 
importance of tlie two next years, to your cha- 
ra^er^ your figure, and your fortune. 
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London, May the azd, O. S. 1749. 
DfiAR Boy, 
I RECOMMENDED to you in my laft an inno- 
cent piece of art 5 that of flattering people be- 
hind their backs in prefence of tliofe who, to 
make their own court, much more than for your 
fake, will not fail to repeat, and even amplify, 
the praife to the party concerned. This is, of all 
flattery, the rnoft pleafing, and confequently the 
riibft effcftnal. There are other, and many other 
inofFenlive arts of this kind, which are neceffary 
in the conrfe of the worW, and which he who 
pra61ires the carlieft, will pleafc the moil, and 
rife tlie foonefl. The fpirits and vivacity of youth 
are apt to negle6t them as ufelefs, or reje6t them 
as troublefome. But fubfequent knowledge and 
experience of the world remind us of their im- 
portance, commonly when it is too late. The 
principal of thefe things is the maftery of one's 
temper, and that coohiefs of mind, and ferenity 
of countenance, which hinders us from difcover- 
ing, by words, actions, or even looks, thofe 
paffions or fentiments, by which we are inwardly 
moved or agitated : and the difcovery of which 
gives.coolcr and abler people fuch infinite advan-' 
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tSges over 113, not only in great buiinefs, but in 
all the moll common occurrences of life. A man 
who does not poiTeis himfelf enough to hear dif- 
agreeable things without vilible marks of anger 
and change of countenance, or agreeable ones 
without fudden burfts of joy and expanfion of 
, countenance, is at the mercy of eVery artful, 
knave, or pert coxcomb: the former will pro- 
voke or pleafc you by defign, to catch unguarded 
words or looks ; by which he will eafily decypher 
the fecrets of your heart, of which you fhould 
keep the key yourfelf, and tmft it with no man 
living. The latter will, by his abfurdity, and 
without intending it, produce the fame difco- 
veries, of which other people will ayail themfelvei. 
You will fay, podibly, that this coolnefs mufl be 
conftitutional, and confequently does not depend 
upon the will \ and 1 will allow that conftitution 
has fome power over us ; but I ^iU maintain 
too that people very often, to excufe themfehTs, 
very unjuftly accufe their conftitutions. Care 
and refle6tion, if pro{)erly ufed, will get the bet- 
ter ; and a man may as furely get a habit of let- 
ting his reafon prevail over his conflitutiori, as of 
letting, as moil people do, the latter prevail over 
the former, ff you find yourfelf fuhjedt to fud- 
den darts of paflion, or madnefs, (for I fee no 
dtfFd'ence between them, but in their duration)^ 
refolve within yourfelf, at lealt, never to fpeak 
one word while you feel that emotion within you. 
Determine too, to keep your countenmce as on- 
moved and unembarrafled as polfiblej which 
(leadiuefs you may get a habit of by conftant at- 
teiotion, I ihould deiire nothing better, in any 
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negociation, than to have to do with one of thefe 
men of warai, quick paffions; i^hich I would 
take care to fet in motion. By grtfal pro\'oca- 
tions, I would extort rafh and unguarded expref- 
fions ; and, by hinting at all the feveral things 
that I could fufped, infallibly difcover the true 
one, by the alteration it occafioned in the coun- 
tenance of the perfon. Vol to feiolto can penfieri 
Jiretti is a mofl ufcful maxim in bufintfs. It is 
fo neceflary at fome games, fuch as Berlan, 
Quinze, ^e. that a man who had not the com- 
mand of his temper and countenance, would in- 
fallibly be undone by thofe who had, eVen though 
they played fair. Whereas, in buiinefs, you al- 
ways play with (harpers ; to whom, at leaft, you 
fhould give no fair advantages. It may be ob- 
jefted, that I am now recommendiiig diffiraula- 
tion to you : 1 both own and juftify it. It "hag 
been long faid, Qui nefcit dijjlmulare, iicfcil reg- 
nare: I go flill farther, and fay, that without 
diflimulation no bufinefs c^n be carried on at all. 
It \s Jimiilation that is falfe, mean, and criminal : 
that is, the cunning which Lord Bacon calls 
crooked or left-handed wifdom, and which is 
never made ufe of but by thofe who have not 
true wifdom. And the fame great man fnys, 
that fliflimiiliiiion is only to hide our own cnrds : 
whereas (imulation is put on in order to look into 
other people's. Lord Bolingbroke, in his '" Idea 
'' of a Patriot King," which he has lately pub- 
lifhed, and which I will fend you by the iirft op- 
portunity, fays very juftly, that fimulation is a 
Jiiletto'j not only an unjuft, but an unlawful, 
weapon^ and the ufe of it very rarely to be ex- 

cufed. 
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cafed, never juftified. Whereas dlffiraulation if 
a (hieldf as fecrecj is armour 5 mid it is no more 
poflible to preferve (ecrecy in bd(ine(s witiiout 
fome degree of diflimulation, than it is to fuc- 
ceed in bulinefs without fccrecjr. He goes on> 
and fays, that thbfe t^o srti, of di(3imulation 
and fecrecy, afe like the alloy mingled with pure 
ore : a little is noceflary, and will not debafe the 
<:bin below its proper ilandard} but if more than 
ihat little be employed (that is, Emulation and 
cunning), the coin lofes its currency, and the 
^biner his credit. 

Make yourfdf abfohile mafter, therefore, of 
your temper and your countenance, fo far, at 
Jeafl, as that no visible change do appear in either, 
whatever you may feel inwardly. This may be 
difScultt but it is by no means impolfible 5 and 
as a man of fenfe never attempts impoflibilities, 
x)h one hand 5 on the other, he is never difcou- 
raged by difficulties ; on the contrary, he rcdou- 
4)les his induflry and his diligence j he perfeveres, 
and infallibly prevails at laft. In any point which 
prudence bids you purfue, and which a manifeft 
utility attends, let difficulties only animate your 
induftry, not deter you from the purfuit. If one 
way has failed, try another ; be a6tive, perfevere, 
and you will conquer. Some people are to be 
reafoncd, fome flattered, Ibme intimidated, and 
tome teazed into a thing} but, in general, all 
are to be brought into it at laft, if ikilfully ap« 
j)lied to, properly managed, and indefatigably at- 
tacked in their feveral weak places. The time 
fliould likewife be judicioufly chofcn ; every man 
has his mollia tempore -, but that is far from being 

VQi*. II. K, all 
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1^1 day \oBgy and you would choofts yoar'titM 
veiy ill, if you applied to a man about oote btffi* 
ntCs, when his bead was full ofanothert or when 
his baart was ftdl of giief^ anger, or any o^ier 
dif^igreeaUe fentimcat. 

In order to judge of tl^ iniide of others^ Ihidy 
your own ; for men in general are very much 
alike ; and, though one has one prevailing paf* 
lion, and another has another, yet their opera- 
tions are mfuch the fame ; and whatever engage 
tn* difgu(l»« pleafes or otfends you, in others, 
will, mutatis mvtandis, engage, difguft, pleaie> 
ibr offend others, in you. Obferve, with the ot- 
iiQoft attention, all the operations of your mva 
nrind, the nature of your paffions, and the tarir 
ons motives that determine your will ; and fam 
may, in a great degree, know all mankind. For 
inftance 5 do you find youlfdf hurt and morii* 
ified when another makes you feel his fttperiority, 
and your own inferiority. In knowledge, parts, 
rank, or fortune? you will trcrtainly take great 
care not to make a perfon, whofe good will, 
ffood word, intereft, efteem, or friendlhip, ytm 
would gain, feel that fuperiority in you, in cafe 
you have it. If difagreeable infinuations, fljr 
Ineers, or repeated contradi6tions, teaze and irri- 
tate you, would you ufe there, where you wiA 
to engage and pleafe? Surely not; and I hope 
you wifh to. engage and pleafe, almoft univerfalty-. 
The temptation of faying a fmart and witty thing, 
or Ion Plot, and the malicious applaufe with whidi 
it is commonly received, ha^ made people who 
can fay them, and flill oftener people who think 
they can, but cannot, and yet try, more ene- 
mies. 
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foiesj and impl9c;ibleoiics too, than mj one oth^r 
thing that I know pf. Wiien fucli things, then, 
iball happen to be fald dt your expeoce (as fomCf 
times they certainly will), reflect ferioufly upon 
the fentiments of uQ^fine&» anger, and refent- 
inent, whicb they excite in you ; and consider 
whether it can be prudent, by the fame means; 
to excite the fame fentiments in others againfl 
you. It is a decided folly to ipfe a friend for a 
jeftj but, in my mind, it is npt a much Jefs de- 
gree of folly, to make an enemy of an indifferciit 
and neutral perfon, for the fake of a Ion mot. 
When things of this kind happen to be faid of 
you, the mod prudent way is to^feem not to fup. 
pofe that they are«cant at you, but to diflemble 
and conceal wbalever degree of anger you may 
feelinwafdly} and, Aould they be fo pl^in, tliat 
you cannot be fuppoM ignorant of their mea^- 
ing, to join in die lau^ of the company againll 
yourfeif ; acknowledge the hit to. be a fair one, 
and the jeft a good one, and play off the whole 
ihing in feeming good humour 5 but by no means 
xeply in tlie ftmc way j which only (hows that 
you are hurt, ;a»d publiftes the viAory which 
you migbthisrp CQpcealed. Should the thing 
f^d, indeed, hp^v^ your honour, or moral cha- 
iader, there is but one proper reply j which t 
bppc you never v^lU b^^ occafxon to make. 

As the fqna^e paft.of the world has fome in- 
fluep(:e, ainl often too n»uch, over the male, 
your cofljidu^ with cegard to women (I mean wo- 
mfsn c^ faibion, for I cannot fuppofe you capable 
<)f >xmyerfii\g with any others) deferves fome (hare 
in your reflqjftipns. They are a numerous and 
io^uacioufi body: their hatred would be more 
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prejudicial, than their friendfhip can be adi^anta* 
geous to you. A- general complaifance, and at- 
tention to that {ex, is therefore cftablifhed by cuf- 
tom, and certahily neceflary. But where you 
would particulariy pleafe any one, whofe fitua- 
tion, intereft, or connexions, can be of ufe to 
yon, you muft (how particular preference. The 
leaft attentions pleafe, the greateft charm them. 
The innocent, but pleafing flattery of their per* 
fons, however grofs, is greedily fwallowed, and 
kindly digeftedj but a fecming regard for .their 
underftandings, a feeming^defire of, and defe- 
rence for their advice, together with a fecming 
confidence in their moral virtues, turns their heads 
intirely in your favour. Nothing fhocks them 
fo much as the lead appearance of t}iat contempt, 
which they are apt to fufpedt men of entertaining 
of their capacities: and you may be very furc 
of gaining their fiiendfliip, if you feera to think 
it worth gaining. Here diffiraulation is very 
often neceifary, and even fimulation fometimes 
allowable; which, as it pleafes them, may be 
iifeful to you, and is injurious to nobody. 

* This torn fheet, which I did not obferve 
when I began upon it, as it alters the figure, 
lliortens too the length of my letter. It may very- 
well afford it : my anxiety for you carries me in- 
fenfibly to thefe lengths. I imapt to flatter my- 
felf, that my experience, at the latter end of my 
life, may be of ufe to you, at the beginning of 
yours J and I do not grudge the greatell trouble, 
if It cm procure you the leaft advantage. I even 

The original it written upon a (hcet of paper, the comer 
of which ii torn. 

repeat 
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Repeat frequently the iame things, the better, to 
imprint them on your young, and, I fnppore, 
yet giddy mind ; and I fhall think that pwt ot 
my time the bed employed, that cont-ributes to 
make you employ yours .well. God blcfs you, 
•hild! 



LETTER CLXXXI\\ 
London, June the x6th, O. S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 
I DO not guefs where this letter will find you ; 
but 1 hope it will find you well : I direct it even- 
tually to Laubath j from whence, I fiippoie, you 
have taken care to have, your Ictterj fent after 
you. I received no accounts from Mr. Harte by 
laft poil ', and the mail due this day is not yet 
eome in ; fo that my informations come down no 
lower than the ad June, N. S. the date of Mr. 
Harte's laft letter. As I am now ealy about your 
health, I am only curious about your motions, 
which, I hope/ have beon either to I»fpruck or 
Verona 5 for I difapprove extremely of your pro- 
pofed long and troublefomc journey to Switzer- 
land. Wherever you may be, I recommend to 
you to get as much Italian as you can, before yoa, 
go either to Rome or Naples : a little will be of 
great ufe td you upon the road 5 . and the know ~ 
ledge of the grammatical j)art, which you can 
eafily acquire in two or three months, will not^ 
only facilitate your progrefs, but accelerate your 
perfe6lion in that language, when you go to thofe 
places where ^it is generally fpoken^ as Naples, 
Rome, Florence, ^c. 

K 3 ^\v^>c\^ 
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Shduld the ft^te of your hcfaUh not yet admit if 
your uAial aj^tcatiott to bfidks, ydtt t«py, id 9 
great degree, and I hope you wiH repair that lo6^ 
by ufcful and infera^iive c6nterfetiott& ^^ith Mr. 
Harte: you may, forcXafiapl^, defirehlln Xogfv^ 
you, in converfation, the outlines, at leall, of 
Mr. Locke's Logic ; a general notion of Ethics^ 
and a verbal epitome of Rhetoric > of all which, 
Mr. Harte will give you clearer ideas m half an 
fconr by word of mouth, tl>an the bo6k» of ^moft 
of the dull fellows who have written upon ihoiie 
iubje6ts would do in a week. . • ' 

I have wa'lted fo long for the pofl, which I 
Koped would corae, tliat tlic pc^, whi<:h is juft. 
going 6ut> obliges me to cut this letter fhort.. 
God blefa yflu my dear t:hild4 and reftore you foon 
toperfeahealthl 

My compfiments to Mr. ttarte^ to whofe care^ 
fovkt life is the leafi thing that you owe. 
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London^ Jnne the 2;id, O. S. 1749^ 
Dear Boy, 
The outfide of yourlettet of tlxe yth, K S. di- 
refted by yoUHr own hand, gave me more plcafurc, 
than the infide of any other letter ever did. I re- ^ 
ceived it j'efterday, «'t kht lame time with one " 
from Mr. Harte, of the 6th. they arrired at a 
f ery proper lihie, for they foiind a oonfultation of 
Phyficians in my toom, upon account of a fever, 
which I had for four or five days, but wbkh has 
BOW intircly left me. As Mr. Harte fays, rkaiynuf 
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lUngg, new and then, give yeu a little pain -, and 
chat yourfwelllngs come and go variahbj , but as 
be mentions nothing of your coughing, fpitting, 
or fweating, tlie Doctors take it for granted, tlxat 
you are intirely free from thofe three bad lymp- 
loms J and from thence conclude, that the pain, ^ 
which you foraetiines feel upon your lungs, is 
only fyroptomatical of %yonr rheumatic difordcr^ 
from the preffure of tlic mufcles, which binders 
the free play of the lungs. But houever, as the 
lungs are a point of the utnioll importance and 
delicacy^ Ihey infill upon your drinking, in all 
events, affes milk twice a day, and goats whey i?s 
often as you pleafe, the oftener the better: in 
your common diet, they recommend an attention 
to pectorals, fuch as fago, barley, turnips, &fc, 
Thefe rules are equally good in rheumatic, as in 
confumptive cafes 5 you will therefore, I hope, 
ftri6lly obferve them; for I take it for granted 
you are above the filly likings, or diflikings, in 
which filly people indulge their taftes, at the ex- 
pence of their healths. 

I approve of your going to Venice, as much as 
I difapproved of your going to Switzerland. I 
fuppofe that you are by this time arrived j and, in 
that fuppofition, I dired this letter there. But, 
if you (hould find the heat too great, or the wa- 
ter offenfive at this time of the year, I would 
ha\'e you go immediately to Verona, and ftay 
there till the great heats are over, before you re- 
turn to Venice. 

The time you will probably pafs at Venice will 
allow you to make yourfelf ipafler of that intri- 
wtc and fingidar form of government, of whicb 

IC4 *^!«l 
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few of our travellers know any thing. ReddV 
alk, and fee every thiag that is relative to it. I'herc 
aie, likewise, many valuable remains of the rc^ 
xnoteft antiquity, and many fine pieces of the 
Antico Modemo ; all which defer%'e a different fort 
of atteiition from that which your countrymen 
feommonly give them. They go to fee them, as 
they go to fee the Lions, dnd Kings on horfeback, 
a^ the Tower here ; only to fey that they have 
feen them. You will, I am fure, view them in 
another light j you will coufider tliem as you 
would a Poem, to which indeed they arc akiu. 
You will obferve, whether the fculptor has ani- 
mated his flone, or the painter his canvas, into the 
juft expreflion of thofe fentiments and paffioas, 
which fliould charadlerife and mark tlieir feveral 
figures. You will examine, likewife, whether, 
in their groupes, there be an unity of a6tion, or 
proper relation ; a truth of drefs and manners. 
Sculpture and painting are very juftly calledliberal 
arts J a livis^y and flrong imagination, together 
with a juft obfervation, being abfoKUely neceffary 
to excel in either} which, in my opinion, is by 
no means the cafe of muiic, though called a li- 
beral art, and now in Italy placed even above the 
other two , a proof of the decline of that country. 
The Venetian fchool produced many great jxiint- 
crs, fuch as Paul Veronefe, Titian, Palma, ^c. 
by whom you will fee, as well in private houfes^ 
as in churches, very fine pieces. The Lafl Sup- 
per, by Paul Veronefe, in the church of St. 
George, is reckoned his capital performance, and 
defer vefi your attention \ as does alfo the famous 
p\&mt of the Comaro family, by Thian. A taf^e 
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of fculptute and painting is, in my mind, as be- 
comings as a talle of iiddling and piping is bnbe- 
coming a man of fafhion. The former is conncfted 
with: Hiflory and Poetry j the latter with notliing 
that I know of, but bad company. 

Learn Italian as fall as ever you can, that you 
may be able to underftand it tolerably, and ipeak 
it a little, before you go to Rome and Naples. ' 
There are many good Hiftorians in that language, 
and excellent Trarlflations of the antient Greek 
and Latin Authors i which are called the Col- 
lana : but the only two Italian Poets, that cjf^- 
fcrve your acquaintance, are Ariodo ^nd Taffo ; 
and they undoubtedly have great merit. 
, Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell 
Jbira, that I have confvdtcd about his leg; and 
that, if it was only a fprain, he ought to keep a 
tight bandage about th& part, for a con£derable 
time, and- do nothing elfe to it. Adieu ! Jubeo te 
ienevcdere. * 
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London^ July the 6th, O. S. 1749, 
Dbah Boy, ' 

As I am now no longer in pain aboutyour health, 
which, I truft, is perfeftly reftored ; and as, by 
the various accounts I have had of yoil, I need 
Hot, be- in pain about y^ur learning; ydur corr6- 
fpondence may, for the future, turn upon Icfs im- 
portant points, comparatively, though ftill veiy 
important ones: I mean, the Knowledge of the 
Vfox\A, De€oniiD/Maiyiers> ^ Addjreis>. and al| 
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tho/e j( commonly called little) aGcomplifitmefiff^'* 
which areabfdutcly nrceffary tb give gfeaHnr «€• 
compliihments their full value and kiftrb. 

Had i the admirable ring of €»}''ges, ^Mclt' 
rendered the wearer inTifiblc j and had I, «t Hie' 
iame^ thofe magic powers, which were verjr com* 
ition fcrmerfy, but are how very fcarcc, of tfattf^ 
porting myfelf, by a wHh, to any given plaeef 
my firft expedidon would be to Venice, thereto 
feconnoiire you,, unfeen myfelf. I would, firfr^ 
take you in the morning, ' at brcakfaft with Mr. 
Harte^ and attend to your natural and unguarded 
ffonVJirfalidn ^ith him. j frota. whence, I fhlhk, 
I could pretty well judge- of jour natiarai tuirti of 
ibihd. Hcrw 1 fliould re^olee, if I o¥erhe*ri fovt 
sfaking liim ^Hihent i^udftioCls ufou ufbful fttb-t 
jedis! or xniaking judiciOiMs refki€tidnis tipdn tl^ 
ftudies of that'morniBg, or^e (Wcurrencto of iht 
former day ^ Then I tro^)^ fbllo*r lywi itito the 
difierent companies, of tlie day, and care^iUy ob^ 
ferve in what manner yoii prefented yourfelf to> 
and behaved yourfeirwith,'filiii of fenfe and dig* 
nity 5 whether your xiddtefii was -refpe^lful, and 
yet eafy 3 your air modeft, and yet unembarreffed t 
and I ^^tilti, 'at fhe forte *tfene, -^penetrate into 
their tlioughts, in order to know ^whether jour 
iifft. xit9rd made 4hAt advantageous tmpreffioli> 
ilpon their ifaneies, wbieh a certain addrefs, air^ 
and manners, never fail 'doing. 1 would^ after- 
wards, follow you to the mixed companies of the- 
evening, fetch as afienbite/ftippers, t^, and there 
watch if y*« trifled igraoeWly and -genteclly-i li 
your good-breediiig'«hd ipolilellefs made way fov 
|iaur >p^U and 'towiirie^se. W0k y^km plteaime 

fiiouk) 
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ihould I hear people cry out, Che gariaio Cava* 
Uere, com'^i pulito^ difinvolh^ft^inttfol If a!l 
tiicfe things turned out tq my mind,. I would inpi- , 
mediately aiTume my own lliape, become .vifible, 
aad embrace you : but, ?f tl>c conn-ary happened, 
I would preferve my invifibility, make the beft of 
my way home again, and fink my difappointment. 
upon you and the world. As, unfortun^tdy, 
thefe fupernatural powera of Genii, .Fairies,' 
Sylphs, and Gnomes^ have had the fate of the 
«ra(:le8 they fucceeded, and have ceafed for fome 
time, I muft content myfelf (tilj we meet na- 
turally,- and in the common way) with Mr. Harte's 
written accounts of you, and the vcrbd ones 
which I now and then receive Yrom people who 
have feen you. However, I believe it wodd do 
you no harm, if you would always imagme that i 
were prefent, and faw and heard every thing yon 
did and faid. 

There is a certain concurrence of various little 
circumflances, which compofe what the French 
call taimalle -, and which, now you are -entering 
into the world, you ought to make it your parti- 
cular ftudy to acquire. Wkho«t ^m, yq^it 
ietrning will be pedantny, your converfation ofteii 
improper, always unpleafant, and your figure, 
however good in itfelf, awkward and ax]kei}gagiug. 
A diamond, while rough, has indeed ib 'intrinfie 
value J but till poliflied is of no ufe, and woold 
Neither be fought for, nor worn. Its great luftre, 
it is true, proceeds from itsfdlidity, and flroQg co* 
hefion of parts -, but without the laft polifh, it 
would remain for ever a dirty, rough mineral, in 
.tlic cabinets of fome few curious coUedors.. /Ton 
k6 'hirtPC* 
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have; I hope, that fdidity and cohefion of parts f 
take now as much pains to get the luftre. Goo<f 
company, if you mal^e the right 'ufe of it, wilJ 
cVt you into ftiape, and give you the troe brilliant 
polifl). A propas of diamonds ; I have fent yoct 
t»y Sir James Gray, the King's Minifter, who will 
be at Venice about the middle of September,, my 
own diamond buckles 5 which are fitter for your 
jQong feet, than for my old ones : they will pto- 
perly adorn you 5 they would only expoie me. If 
Sir James finds any body whom he can tnift, and 
who will be ^t Venice before hiai, he will fend 
' them by that peribn i but if he Ihould not, and 
that you flioukl be gone from Venice before h& 
gett there, he will in that cafe give them to your 
banker, Monficur Cornet, to forward to you, 
)vherever you may then be^ You are now of an 
age at which the adorning your pcrfon is not only 
not ridiculous, but proper and becoming. Negli- 
gence would iqiply, either an indift'crcnce about 
. pleafing, or elfic ah infolent fecurity of pleafing, 
without ufing tbofe means* to which others are ob- 
liged to have rccourfe. A thorough clcanlinefs in 
. your perfon b as neceflary, for your own healdi, 
as it is ;W)t to be ofFenfive to other' people. Warn- 
ing yourfelf, and rubbing your body and limbs 
frequently with a flefli-bruili, will conduce as 
much to health as to cleanlinefs. A particular at- 
,tention to the cleanlinefs of your mouth, teeth, 
hand^, and nails, is but common decency, ia or- 
Mr not to offend people's eyes and nofes. 

1 fend you here enclofcd a letter of recommen- 
dation to the Duke of Nivernois, the French Era- 
)uiffiidor at Rome} who is^ in my opinion^ one of 

the 
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the ^ettieil men I. ever knew in my life. I do 
not know a better model ^r you to form yourfelf 
Upon : pray obferve Hn^ freguent him as much as 
yoa can. He will ihow /)i^u What Manners and 
/Graces are. I fliall^j.by (ucceHlve po&, fend yoa 
anore letters^ both for Rome and Naples, where 
•it will be your own; ffittlt intkely^ if you do not 
*eep the very beft company. 
. . As you >Yill ?neet f warms of Germany where- 
icver you go^d defire that you will conliantly con- 
verfe with them in their own language^ which 
will improve you in that language, and be, at 
the fame time^ an agreeable piece of civility to 
them. 

Your flay in Italy will, I do not doubt, make 
you critically mailer of Italian; . I know it may, if 
you pleafe, for it is a very regular, and confer 
quently a very ejify language. Adieu ! God blefi 
you! 



LETTER CLXXXVIL 

London, July the ^oth, O. S. 1749c- 
Cear Boy, 
I WROTE to Mr. Harte laft Monday, the ijth, 
O. S. in anfwer to his letter of the aoth June, 
N. ^S. which I had-rcceived but the day before, 
after an inttrval of eight pofts; during which,'! 
(did not know whcthtr you or' he exifted, and irf- 
^deed I began to think that you did. not, BV 
that letter you tmght at this time to beat Venice^ 
^here I hope you are ari^ved in p<jfe6t health, a^ 
ter the baths of Tieffer^ in cafe you have made 

Jilil 
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tiSe of them. I hope thef aie aoi ]iot faadiSy if 

your luogB are fKYI tentor. 

Your friend die Comte ^Ein^odHem <ti an^iwi 
liere : he has been artmy #m}r, >i»dl have been flt 
)ih } but we have not fet met Ne witi dine >«vkk 
tne fbme daj this week. <)omte Ltfcaris inqnim 
ttfter jvavtry freqaentlj^ and with great -dTei^ 
tioa : pray anfwer Uie letter ^K4n<4 1 forwasdMl >to 
yoa a great while ago from hm. Yott mstf cs* 
clbfe yonr anfwer to me, and! wil tAe cava ^ 
'give it him. Thofe attetttfons ought liever te%e 
xmiitted j they coft little^ and pleafe a ureat dert) 
\nit the negled of them offends more than jFOucaii 
yet imagine. Great merit, or great failinga, wil& 
make you refpe^ed ordefpifed; but trifles, Kttle 
attentions, mere nothings, either done or'negi* 
leded^ will make you either liked or difliked, iu 
the general run of the world. Examine ycmrfelf 
why you like fuch and fuch people, and di/IBce 
fuch and fuch others ; and you will find, that 
thofe different fcntiments proceed from very flight 
€aufes. Moral virtues are the foundat4on of fo- 
ciety in ^general, and of friendiliip in particular; 
but Attentions, Manners, and Graces, both adoru 
and ib-eogtben them. My iieart is fo fet apon 
jour.pleafing, and confequentLy fucceeding in the 
WGorld, tliat^poffibJ^ I have already (and probably 
Aall.^ii^) xepeat theiame things over and over 
to you. However, to err, if I do err, on ihefu- 
mt fide, I ihall continue to communicate to you 
ifaofe^ftrvations upon the world, which long ex- 
(f$ntmc 'faM ^enabled .me to make, and which i 
tMive igafMBraUy fioimd -to hold /true. Your youth 
talents^ anncd with my experience^ may go 

a great 



*:great vny, aad that armour U veiytnuoh at 
your finnricef if you pleafe to wear it, I promife^ 
that it is not my imagination^ but my memory^ 
that >giYe8 ^du thefe rules: I am Hot Writittg 
pMty, bat ufeibl reEedions. A man of fenfe 
iboadifcovei^,beoafiie he carefully obierves^ wfaere» 
al^ I16W long, he is welcome ; and takes care to 
kave the company, at leaft as foon as he is wifhed 
out of it Fools never perceive where they aro 
ekber «iU-titiied or ill-placed. 
. I am 'this moment agreeably (lopped, in the 
eourie of my r^fledions^ \^ the arrival of Mr* 
Harte*« letter of the 13th July, N. S. to Mr. Gre- 
¥enkop» ^vith o^e enclc^bd for your Mamma. I 
find by it, that many of Ills and your letters to me 
n^uft have nifcarried ; ibr he fiiys, that J have 
had regular accounts of you : whereas all thofe 
accounts have been only, his letter of the 6th and 
yours of the .^th June, N. S.5 Vts ctf the 20th 
June, N. S. to me ; and now his of the i jth July^ 
5J. S. to Mr. Grcvenkop. However, iince yoti 
are fo well as Mr. Harte fays.you are, all is well. 
i am extremely glad you have no coaipbint upon 
your lungs } but I defire that you will think you 
have, ftNTthdree or four months to come. Keep in 
a courfe of aflbs or goats milk, for one Is as good 
as theother^ and pdffibly the latter is the beft; 
and let your common food be as pedorsA as you can 
conveniently make it. Pray tell Mr. Karte that» 
according to his de/ire, I have wrote a letter df 
thanks to Mr. Firmtan. I hoj^ you write to him 
too, from time to time. The letters of recom* 
mendation of a man of his' merit and learning wiB| 
to be fare, be of great ufe to you among the 
kaijpied ^orld inltaly -, that is, )^n)Vided ymmace 
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care to keep up to the charader he girct ytm im 
them i otherwife they will onlj add to joor dif- 
gracc. 

* Confider that yon have loft n good deal of time 
by your illAefs ; fetch it up now you aremdl. At 
prefent you ihould be a good ceconomift of your 
moQients^ of which company aadfights vBl jdaini 
a coniiderable fhare -, fo that thofe which remain 
for ftudy mull be not only attentively* but greedily 
employed. But indeed I do not fufpeift you of 
one (ingle moment's idlenefs in the whole day. 
Jdlenefs is only the refuge of weak minds, -and the 
holyday of fools. I do not call good company and 
liberal pleafures, idlenefs 5 far ftota it 5 -I recom* 
ment to you a good fhare of both* 

I fend you here enclofed a letter -for Cardinal 
Alexander Albani, which you will gireTiim as foon 
as you can get to Rome, and before you deliver any 
others ; the Purple expedts that preference} go next 
fo the Due de Nivernois, to whom you are recomt- 
mended by feveral people at Paris, as well as by 
royfclf. Then you may carry your other letters 
pccaiionally. 

Remember to pry narrowly Into eveiy part of 
the governmentof Venice : inform yourfetf of the 
Hiflory of that Republic, efpecially of its mofl 
remarkable aeras 5 fuch as the Ligue de Camlra^, 
in XJ09, by which it had like to have been de- 
jftroye4 > and the confpiracy formed by the Mar- 
quis de Bedmar, the Spanifh EmbalTador, to fub- 
jcSt it ta the Crown of Spain. The famous dif- 
putes between that Republic and the Pope are 
worth, your knowledge ; and the writings of the 
celebrated and learned Fra Paolo di Sdrpi, upon 
'' that 
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tliat occafion, worth your reading. It wan once 
the greateft commercial Power in Europe, and in 
tlie 14th and 15th centuries made a coniiderable 
figure 5 but at prefent its commerce is decayed, 
and its riches confcquently decreafed -, and, far 
from meddling now with the afiairs of the Con- 
tinent, it owes its fecuritj to its neutrality and ia- 
efficiency i and that fecurity w3I laft no longer, 
than till one of the great Powers in Europe en^- 
groiTes the reft of Italy j an event which this cen- 
tury poffibly m^y, bpt which. the next probably 
will fee. 

Your friend Comte d'£Iniiedlen> and'hlst Go- 
vernor, have been with nie this moment, and de- 
livered me your letter from Berlin, of February 
the' 28th, N. S. I like them Both fo well, that I 
am glad you did ', and flill more glad to hear what 
they fay of you. Go on, and continue to defervc 
tJbie. praUes. of thofe who deferve praiibs themfelves* 

Adieu. 

I break open this letter to acknowledge yours of 
iflie 30th June, N. S. which I have but this in- 
fiant received, though thirteen days antecedent in 
date to Mr. HarteJs laft. 1 never in my life heacd 
iof bathing four hours a day ; and I am impatient 
to h^ar^ of youi* fafc arrival at Venice^ after fo ex.- 
traordinary an^ operation. 



i.vn^^ 
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LETTER OLXXXVIIJ. 

London^ Ja!y the joth, O. S. 1^4^. 
Deah BoTj 
Mr. HARTE'S letters aud yours drop in upob 
me moll irregularly -, fot I received by the lafl poft, 
one from Mr. Harte, of the pth, N. S. and that 
which Mr. Grevenkop had received from him* 
the poft before, was of tlic 13th j at laft, I fup^ 
pofe, I fliall receive them all. 

I am very glad thai my letter, with Dr. Shaw*4 
opinion, has leifened your bathing ; for, finoe t 
was bom, I never heard of bathbg fomr hom^i a 
day which would furdy be too much, even i^ 
Medea's kettk, if you wanted (as yon do not jet) 
new boiling. 

Though, in that letter of mine, I propofed your 
going to Infpmck, it was only in oppofition to 
Laufanne, which I thought much too* long- and 
painful a journey for you 5 but you will have 
found, by my fubfcquent letters, that I intirely 
approved of Venice, where I hope you have now 
been fome time, aud which is a much better place 
for you to refide at, till you go to Naples, than 
cither Tiefler or Laubach. I love Capitals ex- 
tremely ; it is in Capitals that the beft company i$ 
always to be found ; and, confc^quently, the beft 
manners to be learned.* Th6 very beft provin- 
cial places have fome awkwardhelTes, that diftin- 
guiih their manners from thofe of the MctropoHs. 
](f pro/K» of Capitals j I fend you here two letters 
of recommendation to Naples, from Monfieur 
Fmochetti, the Neapolitan Minifter at the H^tgae ; 

and 
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and in my next I ihall fend yon two more^ from 
the fame perfon^ to the ianie place. 

I have e&aaiiued Cooite £iofiedlen fo nar« 
Ybwly, concerning yoa, that I have extorted fran 
him d confedion^ that you do not care to fpeak 
German^ unlefs to fuch as underlland no other 
language* At this^ cate, you will never {peak it 
well, which I am very deiirous that you ihould 
dO| and of which you would, in time, find the ad- 
vantage> Whoever has not the connnandofa 
language, and does not fpeak it with facility, will 
always appear below himfelf, when he cenverfes 
it that language : the want of words and phrafet 
will cramp and lame his thoughts. As you now 
know German enough to exprefsyourfdlf tolerably^ 
fpeaking it very often will foon make you fpeak it 
very well : and then you will appear in it whatever 
ybti'are. What with your own Saxon iervant^. 
and the fwarms of Germans you will meet with 
wherever yott go, you, may have opportunities of 
<3bnverfing in that language half the day: and^I 
db very ferioufly defire that you will, or elfe all the 
paih^ you have already taken about it are loft* 
Yoii will relftfertiber likewife, that, till you can 
write in Italian, you are always to wrhe to me in 
German. 

Mr. Harte's conjedure concerning your diftem- 
per feems to be a very reafonable one y it agrees 
intirely with mine, which is the univerfal rule by 
whidi every man judges of another man*s opimon. 
But whatever may have been the cauf6 of your 
ihemhatic diforder, the effeds are ftill to be at- 
tended' to ; and as there moH be a remaining acri* 
roony in yout blood, you ought to have re^^xdts^ 
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that, in your common diet as well as Yn your (he** 
dicines -, both which ihoold be of a fwecfteninj 
alkaline nature, vand promotive of per^iration. 
Rheumatic complaints are very apt to return^ and 
thofe returns would be very vexatious and detri- 
mental to you, at your age, and in your conrie of 
travels. Your time is; now particularly, inefti* 
mable ; and every hour of it, at pffcfent, worth 
more than a year will be to you tiJventy years 
lience. You are nov laying the. foundation of jour 
'future character and fortune ', and one tkigle ilone ' 
wanting in that foundation is of more codfe- 
quence than fifty in the fuperftru6lure}. wbi^b 
can alvvays. be mended and embellifl^ed, if tbc 
foundation is folid. To carry on the metaphor of 
building : I would wLfli you to be a Corinthian edt« 
fice, upon a Tufcai> foundation j the latter having 
the utnaoft ftrength and folidity to fupport, and 
the former all poflible ornaments to decorate. 
'The Tufcan column is coarfe, clumfy, and unplea- 
fant 3 nobody looks at it twice -, tlie Corinthiaa 
fluted column is beautiful and attractive j but^ 
without a folid foundation, can hardly be feen 
twice, becaufe it mull foon tumble down. Your* 
affe6\i©nately. 



LETTER CI^XXXIX. 

London^ Auguft the 7th, O*. S. 1749!, 
Dear Boy, 
By Mr. Harte's letter to me of the i8th Julf, 
N. S. which I received by the laft poll, I am at 
length informed of the particulars both of your 

pad 
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paft difteinper, and' of* your future motions. As 
to the former, I am now^onvinced, and fo is Doc- 
tor Sharw, that your lungs were only iymptoma- 
ticalfy affciftcd: and that the rhemmafic tendency 
i« wliat you are chieHy tiow'to guard agaihft, but 
(for greater fecurity) with dtle attention flill to 
your lungs, zi if they had been, and iftiil were^ 
' -a little afFe6ted. In either cafe, a codling, pedo- 
t£ rcginfien is equally good. By cooling, I mean 
<:obling in its. confequences, not cold to the palate ; 
'for nothing is more dangerous than very colS H- 
•qiiorSj^ at the very time that one longs for thenji 
the moft ; which is, when one is v«ry hot. Fruit, 
•when fiill ripe, is very wholcfomc ; but then it 
inuft be within certain bounds as t6 quantity^ 
ibr I have known many of my countrymen die of 
"•bloody fluxes, 'by indulging in too grcdt a quantity 
•«f fruit, in thofe countries, where, from the 
•-goodnefs and ripenefs 6f it, they thought it could 
5do thfem no katin, Ne quid niniisj is a moft 
^iekcellent rule in every thing; but commonly 
the lead obferved by people of your age in dnj 
'filing. 

'^'As to your future motip^, I am very well 
'^pleafed with them, and greatly prefer your in- 
tended ftay at Verona, to Venice j whofe almoft 
'ftagnating waters muft, at this time of the year, 
corrupt the air. Verona has a pure and clear air« 
and, as I am informed, a great de^l of good com- 
pany. Marquis MafFei, alone, would be worth 
'Agoing there for. You may, I thlnk^ very well 
fbave Verona about the middle of September, 
when the great heats will be quite over, and thep 
'jBQj^ke the beft of your way to Naples 5 where. 
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I own> I want to have yoa> by way of precaution 
(I hop» it 18 rather over cautioD) in cafe of the 
lead remains of a pulmonic diforder* Tho aD»- 
phitbeatre at Verona is worth your attention ; ^ 
are alfo many buildings tfiere and at Viccnaa, of 
the famous Andrea Palladio, whofe laiU and fiyk 
of building were truly oMtique. It would not be 
mmifs^ if you employed three or four days in learn* 
tng the five Orders of Archite£hire^ with tbor 
general proportions; and you may know all thait 
you need know of them in that time. Palladio*f 
own book of Architecture is the befl you can 
'taiake ufe of for that purpofe^ (kipping over the 
lowed mechanical partsof \U &ch as the material«> 
the cement, &c. 

Mr. Harte tdls me^ that your acqpaintaDfip 
with the Claffics is renewed ; the fufpenfion c^ 
which has been fo ihort^ that I dare fay, it 1^ 
produced no coldnefs. I hope, and believe^ yon 
are now fo much mader of them> that two \LO\m 
«very day, uninterruptedly, fora year or two more^ 
will make you perfe&ly fo ; and I think yoti cqi^ 
not now allot them a greater (hare than that of 
your time, cbnfidering the many other things yom, 
have to learn and to do« You mud know ^ow 
to fpeak and write Italian perfeftly : you ipu(l 
learn ibme Logic, fome Geometry, and fonoe 
Aibonomy j not to mention your Exercifes, where 
they are to be learned; and, above all, you mud 
Icarri the World, which is not foon learned ; and 
«nly to be learned by frequenting good and ^ ariout 
companieA. 

Confider, therefore, how precious every mo* 
tnent of time is to you now. The more you ap- 
|4y to your budnefsy the more you will taAe 

your 
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your plcafurcs. The c^crcifc of jhe mind in the 
morning whets the appetite for tho pleafures of 
the evening, as much as the exercife of the body 
whetft the appetite for dinner. Bufinefs and 
pleafure, rightly underftood, mutually affift each 
^ther $ inflead cf bdag onenaxes, as filly or dull 
people often think theoi. No man taftes plea« 
ftii^ truly, who does not earn them by ppevioiM 
tefinefs $ and few people do bufin^ JveUi who 
jk> nothing dfe. fiemeraber, that whenl fpeak 
of pkaTores, I always mean the ekgaqt {dcafures 
fyf a clonal Being, and notthe brutal ones of a 
fwiae. I mean Ib Boaae Vhirt, ihorl of Gluttony | 
wine, infinitely ihort of drunkennefs; Play, 
without the lead gaming } and Gallantry, without 
debandiery. There m aMn^ in ftll theft thiogit 
#hich tnen of fenft, for goiater foew^, (aka 
care 10 keep a good deal on Ikeaag^. Me of j for^ 
ficknelSf paio, oontewpt, aiid infamy, lie iouae* 
lltateiy on the other fide of it. Mm ef icofe ^nd 
vatnt, in all other tefyo&s, may have bed feme of 
tbefe fa;iKngs ^ but tbe9 thofe few exaniples, la* 
{bead of inviting us to imhati^in, ihonld only put 
xm die more upon pur gumnl ^ain^ foch w^» 
nefief. Whoever thinks them faAiionable, will 
not be fo himfelf : I havC; often known a faOiioUr 
eble sian have feme one vice ; but I never in -my 
iifo knew a vicious man a fafhionable man* Vice 
is as degrading as it is oriouaaL God hle6 yoUi 
Vny^MTCbiUI 
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LETTER CXC. 

London, Augufl the loth^ O. S. 1749; 
Dbak. Boy, 
Let CIS refuinet)iir reflections upon Men, their 
charadters, their tnamieni ; in a word, our reflec* 
^ons upon the World. They, majr help you to 
form jTourielf, and to know others : acknowledge 
Teiy uieful at ail ages, very rare at yours. It 
feems as if it were nobody's bufinefs to comrou- 
iiicate it to'^young Men. Their Mafteraieach ihem, 
iingly, the itoguages, or the fiiencesi of. their 
ievehl departments 5 and are indeed generally in- 
<:apab]e of teaching them the World; their Pa- 
tents are of^biilb too, ortttJeaft n^led doing it; 
either from fivocaHonsV Indifierence,*' or from an 
opinion, 'tliat t)iF<^ng them into the woidd- (as 
they call it) is the bcft way of teaching it them, 
^'his laft notTon is in a great degree true 5 that is, 
the World can donbtlefs never be well known by 
theory: pra6kice is abfolutely neceflaryj but 
furcly it is of great ufe to a young man, before 
he fets out for that country, full of mazes, wind* 
ings, and turnings, to have at leaft a general map 
of it, made by fome experienced traveller. 

There is ^ certain dignity of manners abfolutely 
^ neceflary, to make even the mod valuable -charac- 
ter either refpe6ted or relpeClable. 

Horfe-play, romping, frequent and loud fits of 
laughter, jokes, waggery, and indifcriminate fa- 
miliarity, will iink both merit and knowledge into 
a degree of contempt. They compofe at moft a 
merry fellow i and a merry fellow was never yet 

a r«rpe6tabl$ 
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a refpeiStable mau. Indifcriniinate familiarity eir 
ther offends your fuperiors, ©r elte dubbs you their, 
dependent and led -captain. It gives your infeoors 
juil, but troublefome and improper claims of 
equality. A joker is near akin to a buffoon j and 
Heither of them is the leaft related to wit. Who- 
ever is admitted or fought for, in company, upoa^ 
any other account than that of his merit and man- 
ners, is never refpeded there, but only made ufe- 
of. We will have fuch-afone, for he fings pret-, 
tilyj we will invite fuch-a-one to a ball, for he. 
dances well ; we will have fuch-a-one at fupper, for 
he is always joking and laughing j we will alk ano- 
ther, becauie he plays deep at all games, or be- 
caufe he can drink a great deal. Thefe are all 
vilifying diftindtioas, mortifying preferences, and 
exclude all ideas of elleem and regard. Who- 
ever is had (as it is called) in company, for the 
fake of any one thing fingly, is fingly that thing, 
and will never be confidered in any otlier light j: 
confequently never refpe6ted, let his merits be 
what they will. 

This digriity of Manners, which I recommend 
fo much to you, is not only as different from pride, 
as true courage is from bluftering, or true wit 
from joking, but is abfolutely inconliftent with 
it 5 for nothing vilifies and degrades more thaa 
pride. The pretenfions of the proud man ate 
aftencr treated with fneer and contempt than with 
indignation : as we offer ridiculoufly too little to a 
tradefman, who alks ridiculoufly too much for 
his goods ; but we do not haggle with one who 
only aiks a juft and reafonable price. 

Abje6t flattery and indifcriminate aflentation 
degrade, as much as indiicrimkiatc coT\u^.Oi\cXwow> 
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and noify debate difguft. But a modell aifertion^ 
of one's own opinion, and a complaifant acqui- 
cfcence in other people's, prcfcrve dignity. 

Vulgar low expreflions, awkward motions 
andaddreis, vilify, as they implyeither a very low- 
turn of mind^ or low education^ and low com- 
pany. 

Frivolous curiofity about trifles, and a labo- 
rious attention to little objeds which neither re- 
quire nor defcrve a moment's thought, lower a 
man -, who from thence is thought (and not un- 
juftly) incapable of greater matters. Cardinal de 
R«tz very fagacioufly marked out Cardinal Chigi 
for a little mind, from the moment he told him 
he had wrote three years with the fame pen, and 
that it was an excellent good one ftill. 

A certain degree of exterior ferioulhe^ in looks 
and motions gives dignity, without excluding 
wit and decent chearfulnefs, which are always fe- 
rious themfelves. A conftant fmirk upon the face, 
and a wiiiffling activity of the body, are flrong in- 
dications of futility. Whoever is in a hurry 
ihews that the thing he is about is too big for him, 
Hafte and hurry are very di/ferent things. 

I have only mentioned lome of tliofc things 
which may, and do, in the opinion of the world, 
lower and fink characters, in other relpcdts va- 
luable enough ; but I have taken no notice of thofe 
that affed and fuik the moral cliaraders. I'hey 
are fufficiently obvious. A man who has pa- 
tiently been kit ked, may as well pretend to cou- 
rage, as a man, blalled by vices and crimes, may 
to dignity of any kind. But an exterior decency, 
and dignity of manners, will even keep fach a 

maa 
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-^man longer from (rnking, than otherwife he would 
be : of fuch confequence is the t« -?rpi,ro», even 
though affeded and put on ! Pray read frequently 
and with the utmoft attention, uay, get by heart, 
if you can, that incomparable chapter in Cicero's 
Offices, upon the to rr^ivo*-, or the Decorjum. It 
contains whatever is neceflary for the dignity of 
manners. 

In ray next I will fend you a general map of 
Courts.; a region yet unexplored by you ; but 
which you are one day to inhabit. The ways 
are generally crooked and full of turnings, fome- 
4imes (Irewed with flowers, fometimes choaked 
up with briars; rotten ground and deep pits fre- 
<|uently lie concealed under a fmooth and pleafing 
iurfacc : all the paths are flippery, and every flip 
is dangerous. Senfe and difcretioil muft accom- 
pany you at your firft fetting out ; but, notwith* 
iliinding thofe, till experience is your guide, yoil 
will every now and then ftep out of your way^ 
or ftumble. 

Lady Chefterfield has juft now received ,yo\ir 
German letter, for wliich' flie thanks you ; flic 
fays, the language is very correct j and I can 
plainly fee the charader is well formed, not to 
fay better than your Englifli charadler. Continue 
to write German frequently, that it may become, 
ijuite familiar to you. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXCI. 

London, Auguft the aift, O. S. 1749. 
Dbab. Boy, 
By the laft letter that I received from Mr. Harte, 
of the 31ft July, N. S. I fuppofe you are now ci- 
ther at Venice or Verona, and perfectly recovered 
of your late illnefs j which, I am daily more and 
more convinced, had no confumptive tendency : 
kowever for fome time ftill, Jaites vomme s'U y eh 
avoit, be regular, and live pedorally. 

You will foon be at Courts, where, though 
you will not be concerned, yet reflexion and ob- 
fervation upon what you fee and hear there m^ 
be of tife to you, when hereafter you may come 
to be concerned in Courts yourfelf. Nothing in 
Courts is exaftly as it appears to be j often very 
different, fometimes diredly contrary. Intcreft, 
which is the real fpring of every thing there, 
eqnally creates and diflblves friend fliips, produces 
and reconciles enmities ; or, rather, allows of nei- 
ther re^ friendihips nor enmities ; for, as Dr}'den 
very jaftly obferves, politicians neither love nor 
hate. This is fo true, that you may think you 
connetft yourfelf with two friends to-day, and "be 
obliged, to morrow, to make yonr option between 
them as enemies : obfervc, therefore, fuch a de- 
gree of referve wiih your friends as not to put your- 
felf in their power, if they Ihould become your 
enemies; and fuch a degree of moderation with 
your enemies, as not to make it impofliblc for 
them to become your friends. 

Court! 
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Courts are, tmqueftionably, the feats of politc- 
-ncfs and good-breediug j were tJiey not fo, they 
would be the feats of flaughtcr and defolation. 
Thofe who now fmile upon, and embrace, would 
affiront and (iab each other, if manners did not 
intcrpofej but Ambition and Avarice, the two 
prevailing paffions at Courts, found Dillimulation 
more effedual than Violence} and Dillimulation 
. introduced that habit of politenefs which diftin- 
guifhes the Courtier from the Country (Gentle- 
man. In the former cafe the ftrongeft body 
would prevail J in the latter, the ftrongeft mind. 

A man of parts and efficiency need not flatter 
every body at Court j but he muft take great care 
to offend nobody perfonallyj it being in the 
power of very many to hurt him, who cannot ferve 
him. Homer fuppofes a chain let down from Ju- 
piter to the earth, to conne6k him w'ith mortals. 
There is, at all Cour\s, a chain which conned^s 
the Prince or the Minifter with the Page of the 
back-ftairs, or the Chambermaid. The King^'a 
wife, or Miftress, has an influence over him 3 a 
Lover has an influence over her -, the Chamber- 
maid, or the Valet de Chambre, has an influence 
over both j and fo adififinitum. You muft, there- 
fore, not break a link of that chain by which you 
hope to climb up to the Prince. 

You muft renounce Courts, if you will not con- 
nive at knaves, and tolerate fools. Their num- 
ber makes them coniiderable. You fliould as 
little quarrel, as conned^ yourfelf with either. 

Whatever you fay or do at Court, you may de* 
pend upon it, will be known j the buflnefsof mofl 
•f thofe, who crowd levees and anti-chambcfs , be- 
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ing to ■ p-iu all that they fee .or hear, and a great 
d««l ih u Ihey neitlier fee nor hear, according as 
tbey are inclined to the perfons concerned or ac- 
cording to the wifliesof ihofe to whom tliey hope 
toniake the"- court Gr^at cautidfi is therefore 
necni.Mrv; and if, to great caution, you can join 
ieec iny frar.knefs and opennefs, you will unite 
•what ackiavcl reckons very difficult, but very 
n\ ^ ' ary to be united; voltu Jiiolto e ptnfieri 
Jiretti. 

Woroeu are very apt to be mingled in Court 
intrigues ; but they deferve attention, better thaa 
C( '"fidcnce ; to hold by tliem, is a very precarious 
tenure. 

I am agreeably interrupted, in theferefle6tions> 
by a letter wliic !i I have this moment^ received 
from Baron Firmian. It contains your panegy- 
ric, and with the ftrongeft protcflations imagin- 
able, that he does you only juftice. I received 
this favourable account of you with plcafure, and 
1 communicate it to you with as much. While 
you delVrve praife, it is reafonable you fhould 
know that you meet with itj and I make no 
doubt but it will encourage you in perrovcring to 
deferve it. This is one paragraph of the Baron's 
letter. *' Ses vieeurs, dans un age Ji tendre, reg- 
" Iccs felon toutes les loix dune morale exa&e et 
- ''\fenfe ; fan application (that is what I like) a 
'* tout ce qui s'appelle ttudefrieufe, et Belles Let* 
" tres, tloigm'e de Vombrememe dun Fq/ie Pcdan^ 
** teprjue, le rendent trh-digne de vos tendres 
" puns 5 etjoi thonneur de vous aj/hrer que rlia- 
•** cuft fe loner a leaucovp de fun- rommcrce a'ljxy et 
'* defon am it id : fen at profits avec plaifir id et 
^* fi yicnnej et je me croi^ tres-kcurvux de la per- 
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*' miJ/ioA qu'il ma accordee de la continuer par la 
" voie de iettres*.*' Reputation, like health, is 
prefefved and increafed by the fame means by 
wfiieh it is acquired. Continue to define, and 
deferve praife, and you will certainly find it. 
Knowledge, adorned by manners, will infallibly 
procure it. Conlider, that you have but a little 
way farther to get to your journey's end j there- 
fore, for God*s fake, do not flacken your pace : 
one year and a half more of found application, 
Mr. Harte afTurcs me, will finifh his work } and, 
when his work is finiihed well, your own will be 
very eaiily done afterwards. Les maniercs et les 
Graces are no immaterial parts of t_hat work ; and 
I beg that you will give as .much of your atten- 
tion to them as to your books. Every thing de- 
pends upon them : finxa di noi ogni fatica e 
vana. The various companies you now go into 
will procure them you, if you will carefully ob- 
ferve and form yourfelf upon thofe who have 
them. 

Adieu ! God blefs you ! and may you ever 
deferve that affeAion with which I atn now, 

. Yours! 

* " Notwiihftandirg his great yenth, his manners are re- 
^ gulated by the moft nnexceplionable rules of fenfr, and of 
** morality. His application (that ii what I like/ to every 
•* kind of ferious ftody, as well as to polite licerature, with- 
** out even the leaft appearance of oftentatious pedantry, | 
•♦ render him worthy of your raoft tender affedionj and I 
•* have the honour of afluring you,*^i!iat every one cannot 
'* but be pleafed with Che acquificion of his acquaintance, 
/' and of his friendfliip. I have pro6ted of it, both here 
<< and at Vienna ; and (half ef^eem myfelf verjf happy, to 
'< make ufe of the permiflion he has given me, of continu- 
" log it by letter." 

L 4 \.^XY^^ 
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. L E T T E R CXCII. 

London, Sept. jth, O. S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 
I HAVE received yours from Laubach, of the 
17th of Auguft, N, S. with the enclofcd for 
•Comte Lafcaris, which I have given him, and 
with which he is extremely pleafed, as I am with 
your account of Carniola. I am very glad that 
you attend to, and inform yourfelf of, the politi- 
cal objefts of the countries y©u go through. 
Trade and manufa6tures are very confiderable, 
not to fay, the moft important ones 5 for, though 
Annies and Navies are the fliinlng marks of the 
ftrength of countries, ihey would be very ill paid, 
and confequently light very ill, if manufadtures 
and commerce did not fupport them. You have 
certainly obferved in Germany the inefficiency of 
great powers, with great tra6ts of country, and 
fwarms of men ; which are abfolutely ufelefs, if 
not paid by other powers, who have the re- 
fources of nianufadures and commerce. This 
we have lately experienced to be the cafe of the 
two EmprelTes of (Germany and Ruflia : England, 
France, and Spain, muft pay their refpedtivo 
allies, or they may as well be without them. 

I have not the leaft objedlion to your taking, 
into the bargain, the obfcrvation of natural cu- 
riolities j they are very welcome, provided they 
do not take up the room of better things. But 
the forms of government, the maxims of policy, 
the ilrcMth or weaknefs, the trade and com- 
merce, of the feveral countries you fee or hear 
of, are the important; objeds which I recommend 
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tCf your moft minute inquiries, and moft ferious 
attention. I thought that the Republic of Venice 
had, by this time, laid afide that lilly and frivo- 
lous piece of policy, of endeavouring to conceal 
their form of government 5 which any body may- 
know, pretty ncariy, by taking the pains to read 
four or five books, which explain all the great 
parts of it j and, as for fome of the little wheels 
of that machine, the knowledge of them would 
be as little ufcful to others, as dangerous to them- 
felves. Their bcft policy (I can tell them) is to 
keep quiet, and to offend no one great Towpr^ 
by joining with another; Their efcapc after the 
Ligue of Cambray ihould prove an ufeful le0bp ' 
to them. 

I ^m glad you frequent the aiTemblies at Ve-^ 
nice. Have you feen Moniieur and Madame 
Capelloj and how did they receive you > Let 
me know who are the Ladies wbofe houfes you 
frequent the' moft. Have you feen the Comteffe 
d'OiTt'llka, Princefs of Holflein ? Is Comte Al*v 
gaif tti, who was the tenant there, at Venice ? 

You will, in many parts of Italy, meet with 
numbers of the Pretender's people (Englifh, 
Scotch, and Irifli, fugitives), efpecially%t Rome; 
and probably the Pretender himfelf. It is none 
of your bufinefs to declare war on thefe people j 
as little as it is your interefl, or, I hope, your 
inclination to conne6t yourfelf witli them : and 
therefore I recommend to you a perfeft neutrality. 
Avoid them as much as you can with decency and 
good' manners j but, when you cannot, avoid ' 
iany political converfation or debates with them^ 
tell them that you do not concern yourfelf with 
political matters 5 that you are neither a maker 
1. 5 T\.W 
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nor a dcpoler of Kmgs j that, -when you left 
Eugliind, you left a King in it, and have not 
(incc heard either of hb death, or of any revolu- 
tion that l^s happened ; and that you take Kings 
and Kingdoms as you find them *, but enter no 
tart her into matters with tl^ra, which can be of 
MX) ul*e, and might bring on- he^ and quarrels^ 
"Wlien you fpeak of the old Pretender, you will 
call him only the Chevalier de St. George ; but 
mention him as feldom as polTible. Should he 
chance to fpeak to you, at any affembly (as, I 
am told, he fometimes does to the Englifh), be 
fure that you feem not to know him ; and an- 
fwer him civilly, but always either In French or 
in Italian; and give him, in the former, the ap- 
pellation of Monjieur^ and in the latter, of Sig- 
fioro. Should you meet with the Cardinal of 
York, yon will be under no difficulty j for he 
ha^, as Cardinal, an undoubted right to Etni* 
nefiza. Upon the whole, fee any of thofe peo- 
ple as little as pollililej when you do fee them, 
be civil to them, upon the footing of (Grangers j 
hut never be drawn into any altt-rcations with 
them, about the imaginary right of their King, 
as diey c^ him 

It i^ li) no fort of purpofe to talk to thofe peo- 
ple of th^ natural rii^hts of mankind, and the 
particular coniiitution of this country, filinded 
by pre ;adice>, Ibure.l by misfortunes, and tempted 
by their iieceliiiio, they are as incapable ot rea- 
foning rightly, as ihey have hitherto been of act- 
ing wifely. The late Lord Penbroke aever 
would know an> thing 'hal he had not a mind to 
know J and, in thi^ tafr, I aJvile you to follow 
bi^ example. Never know either the father or 

the 
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the two fons> any otherwife than as foreigners ; 
and fo, not knowing their preteniions, you have 
, no occafion to difpute them. 

I can never help recommending to you the ut- 
moft attention and care, to acquire les ManiereSf 
la Tournure, et les Qiaces d^un Galant Homme, 
et ftun tlomme Je Cour, They ihould appear in 
every look, in every adlion ; in your addrefs, and 
even in your drefs, if you would either plcafe cm: 
rife in the world. That vou may do both (and 
both are in your power is mod ardently wiflied 
you, by Yours. 

P. S. I made Comte Lafcaris (how me your 
letter, which I liked very well : the ftyle was 
eafy and natural, and the French pretty correft. 
There were fo few faults in the orthography, 
that, a liitle more obfervation of the bed French 
authors, will make you a correct mailer of that 
necelfary language. 

I will not conceal from you, that I have lately 
had extraordinary good accounts of you from aa 
unfufpefted and judicious perfonj who^promifes 
me, that, with a little more of the world, your 
Manners and Addrcfs will equal your 1€now)edg«. 
This is the more pleaiing to me, as th'^c were 
the two articles of which I was the moft doubt- 
ful. Thefe commendations will not, I am per- 
fuaded, make you vain and coxcomical, b<;it only 
encourage you to go on in the right way. 



X. « i^L'^:-- 
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LETTER CXCill. 

London^ Sept. i2tb^ O. S. 1749* 
DEi^R Boy, 
It feems extraordinary, but it is very true, that 
my anxiety for you increafes in proportion to the 
;good accounts which I receive of you from all 
hands. I proraife myfelf fo much from you, 
tfa^t I dread the lead difappointment. You are 
iDow ib near the port which I have fo long wifhed 
and laboured to bring you (afe into, that my con- 
cern would be doubled, Ihould you be fhip- 
wrecked within fight of it. The objedt, there- 
^«, of this letter is (laying afide all the author 
hty of a parent), to conjure you as a friend, by 
the afifedtion you have for me (and furely you 
have reafon to have fome), and by the regard 
you have for yourfelf, to go on, with affiduit^ 
and attention, to complete that work which, of 
kite, you have carried on fo well, and which is 
now fo near being finiilied. My wiihcs, and 
my plan, were to make you ihine, and diftin- 
gaifh }'0urielf equally in the learned and the po- 
lite world. Few have been able to do it. Deep 
learnit^ is generally tainted with pedantry, or at 
leail unadorned by manners} as, on the other 
hand, polite manners, and the turn of the world,, 
are t(x> often unlupported by knowledge, and 
confequently eud contemptibly in the frivolous 
diflipation of drawing-rooms aiul ruelles. You 
are now got oser the dry and ditficult parts of 
learning } what renKiins requires much more 
time than trouble. You have loll time by your 
iBneis} ''oi. muil regain it uow or never. 1 

I there* 
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I therefore moft cameftiy deiire, for yonr own 
fake, that, for thefe next fix months, at Icaft fix 
hours every morning uninterruptedly may be in- 
violably fecred to your ftudies with Mr. Harte. 
I do not know whether he will require fo much ; 
but I know tliat I do, and hope you will, and 
confequently prevail with him to give you that 
time : I own it is a good deal ; but, when both 
you and he coniider, that the work will be ib 
much better, and fo much fooner done, by fudi 
an affiduous and continued application, you will 
neither of you think it too much, and each will 
find his account in it. So much for the morn- 
ings, which, from your own good fenfe, and 
Mr. Hartc's tendernefs and care of you, will, I 
am fure, be thus well employed. It is not only 
«eafonable, but yfcful too, that your evenings 
fhould be devoted to amufements and pleafures ; 
Ind therefore I not only allow, but recommend, 
that they fliould be employed at aflemblies, balls, 
J))eSiacles, and in the beft companies -, with this 
re(lri6tion only, that the confequences of the 
cvening*s diveriions may not break-in upon the 
morning's ftudies, by breakfallings, vifits, and* 
idle parties into the country. At your age you 
need not be alhamed, when any of thefe morning 
parties are propofed, to fay, you muft beg to lie 
excufed, for you are obliged to devote your morn- 
ings to Mr. Harte j that I will have it fo 5 arid 
that you dare not do otherwife. Lay it all upon 
me j though I am perfuaded, it will be as mucli 
your own inclination as it is mine. But tho|e 
frivolous idle people, whofc time hangs upon 
their own hands^ and who dciire^to niake. others 
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lofe theirs too, are not to be reafoned with : and 
Indeed it would be doing them too much honour. 
-The fhorteft civil anfwers are the beft 5 / cannot, 
I dare not, ihflead of / will not; for, if you 
:Wcre to enter with them into the neceffity of 
.ftudy, and the ulefulnefs of knowledge, it would 
only fumifh them with matter for their filly 
Jefls; which, though I would not have you 
,mind, I would not have you invite. I will 
iuppofe you at Rome, Ibidying fix hours un- 
interruptedly with Mr. Harte, every morning, 
and palting your evenings with the beft company 
of Rome, obferving their manners, and forming 
your own : and I will fuppofe a number of idle, 
fauntering, illiterate Englifh, as there commonly 
is there, Kving entirely with one another, fupping, 
drinking, and fitting up late at each other's lodg- 
.ings; commonly in riots and fcrapes, when 
#runk ; and never in good company when fob*. 
. I will take one of thefe pretty fellows, and give 
r you the dialogue between him and yourfclf ; fuch 
• as, T dare fay, it will be on his fide 5 and fuch as, 
■ I hope, it will be on yours, • 

Englilhman. Will you come and breakfaft 
with me to-morrow j there \\ ill be four or five of 
our countrymen 5 we have provided chaifes ; and 
we will drive fome where out of town after break- 
faft ? 

Stanhope. I am veiy forry I cannot 3 but I 
am obliged to be at home all morning. 

Englifhman. Wliy then we will come and 
breakfaft with you. 

Stanhope. I can't do that neiih<!r> I am en< 
gaged. 

Englifh- 
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Engliftiman. Well then, let it be the next day. 
Stanhope. To tell you the truth, it can be no 
day in the morning ; for I neither go out, nor fee 
any body at home, before twelve. 

Engliftiman. And what the devil do you do 
with yourfelf till twelve o'clock ? 

Stanhope. I am not by myfelf j I am ^ith Mr. . 
Harte. 

Engliftiman. Then what the devil do you do 
with him ? 

Stanhope. We ftudy different things j we rea^, 
we converfc. 

Engliftiman. Very pretty a mufement indeed! 
Are you to take Orders then ? 

Stanhope. Yes, my father's orders, I believe I 
muft take. 

Engliftiman. Why, haft thou no more fpirit, 
than to mind an old fellow a thoufand miles off! 
iBtanhope. If I dont mind his orders, he won't 
mind my draughts. 

Engliftiman What, does the old prig threaten 
then ? Threatened folks live long : never mind 
threats. 

Stanhope* No, I ean't fay that he has ever 
threatened me in his life 3 but I believe I had beft 
not provoke him. 

Engliftiman. Pooh 5 you would have one angry 
letter from the old fellow, and there would be an 
end of it. 

Stanhope. You miftake him mightily ; he al- 
ways does more than he fays. He has never' been 
angry with me yet, that I remember,^ in his life | 
but, if I were to provoke him, I am fure he 
would never" forgive me : he would be coolly ira- 

move* 
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moveable ; and I might beg and pray, and write 
my heart out to no purpofe. 

Englilhman. "Why then he is an odd dog, 
that s all I can fay : and pray, are you to obey 
your dry nurfe too, this fame, what's his name— • 
Hr. Harte ? 

Stanhope. Yes. 

Engliihman. So he fluffs you all morning with 
Greek, and Latin, and Logic, and all that. 
Egad, I have a dry norfe too, bpt I never Jooked 
into a book with him in my life ; I have not £b 
much as feen the fece of him this week, and don't 
care a loufe if I never fee it again. 

Stanhope. My dry-nurfe never defires any 
thing of me that is not reafonable, and for my 
own good J and therefore I like to be with him. 

Englifhman. Very fententious and edifying, 
upon my word ! at this rate you will be reckoned 
« very good young man. * 

Stanhope. Why, that will do me no harm. 

Engliihman. Will you be with us to-morrow 
in the evening then ? We Ihall be ten with you 5 
and I have got fome excellent good wine j and 
we'll be very merry. 

Stanhope. 1 am very much obliged to you, 
but I am engaged for all the evening, to-morrow j 
firft at Cardinal Albini's^ and then to fup at the 
Venetian Kmba(fadrefs*s. 

Engliftunan. How the devil can you like 
being always with thefe foreigners ? I never 
go amongll them, with all their formalities and 
ceremonies. I am never eafy in company with 
thcmj and, 1 don t know why, but I am alhamcd. 

Stanhope. I am neitlxer aihsuned nor afraid : I 

sun 
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am Tcry eafy with them 5 they are very eafy with 
me 5 I get the language, and I fee their charac- 
ters, by converfing witli them 5 and that is what 
we are fent abroad for, is it not ? 

£ngli{hman. I bate your modeft women's 
company, your women of fafliion as they call 
*em : I don't know what to fay to them for my 
part. 

Stanhope. Have you ever converfed with 
them? 

Engliftiman. No: 1 never converfed with 
them 3 but* I have been fome times in their coni* 
pany, tliough much again ft my will. 

Stanliope. But at leaft they have done you no 
hurt ', which is probably more than you can {sy 
of the women you do convcrfe with, 

Englifliman* That's true, I own ; but, for all 
thft, 1. would rather keep company with my fui^- 
geon half the year, than with yopx women of 
fafhion the year round. 

Stanhope. Taftes are different, you know> and 
every man follows his own. 

Engliihman. That's true ; but thinc^s a devilrfli 
odd one, Stanhope. AH morning with thy dty- 
nurfe -, all the evening in formal fine company 5 
and all day long afraid of old Daddy in England. 
Thou art a queer fellow, and I am afraid there's 
nothing to be made of thee. 

Stanhope. I am afraid fo too» 

Englifhman. Well then ; good night to you : 
you have no objedion, I hope, to my behig 
drunk to-night, which I certainly will lie. 

Stanhope. Nat in the leaft , nor to your being 

fick 
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fick to-morrow, which you as certainly will bc^ 
and fo good night too. 

You will obferve, that I have not put into your 
mouth thofe good arguments, which upon fuch 
an occaiion would, I am fure, occur to you ; as 
piety and afFedion towards me^ regard and 
friendlhip for Mr. Harte ; refped for your own 
moral charader, and for all the relative duties of 
Man, Son, Pupil, and Citizen. Such folid argn- 
ments would be thrown away upon fuch fhallow 
puppies. Leave them to their ignorance, and to 
their dirty di^raceful vices. They will feverely 
feel the elfeds of ihem, when it will be too late. 
Without the comfortable refuge of learning, and 
with ali the iicknefs and pains of a ruined flomach, 
and a roiten carcafe, if they happen to arrive at 
old agf, it is an uneafy and ignoniinious #ne. 
The ridicule which fuch fellows endeavour to 
throw upon thofe who are not like them, is, m 
the opinion of all men of fenfe, the moft authentic 
panegyric. Go on, then, my dear child, in the 
way you arc in, only for a year and a half morej 
that is all I alk you. After that, I promile that you 
fhall be your own mafter, and that I will pretend 
to no other title than that of your bell and trueit 
friend. You (hall receive advicfe, but no orders, 
from me; and in truth you will want no other 
advice but fuch as youth and inexperience mud 
:»ece{rarily require. You (hall certainly want no- 
thing that is requifite, not. only for your conve- 
niency, but alfo for your pleafurcs, which I al- 
ways defire iliould be gratified. You will fup- 
pofe, that 1 mean the pleafures d'un Jfnnete 
homrne. 
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While you are learning Italian, which I hope 
you do with diligence, pray take care to continue 
your German, which you may have frequent op- 
portunities of fpeaking. I would alfo have you 
keep up your knowledge of the ^us Publicum Im^ 
peril, by looking over, now and then, thofe i«- 
^iimable manufvripts, which Sir Charles Wil- 
liams, who arrived here laft week, aflbres me 
you have made upon that fubjed. It will be of very 
great ufe to you, when you come to be concerned 
in foreign affairs 5 as you fhall be (if you qualify 
yourfelf for them) younger than ever any other 
was : I mean, before you are twenty. Sir 
Charles tells me, that he will anfwer for your* 
learning 5 and that he believes yoT;i will acquire 
that add re fs, and thofe - graces, which are fo ne- 
xjeffary to give it its full luftre and value. But he 
confeffes, that he doubts more of the latter than 
4F the former. The juftice which he does Mr. 
Harte, in his panegyrics of him, makes me hope, 
that there is likewife a great deal of truth in hij 
encomiums of you. Are you plcafed with, and 
•proud of, the reputation which you have alreacly 
acquired ? Surely you are, for I am fure I am* 
Will you do any thing to leflen or forfeit it? 
Surely you will not And will you not do all you 
can to extend and increafe it ? Surely you wilU 
It is only going on for a year and a half longer, 
as you have gone on for the two years laft paft, 
and devoting half the day only to applicatibn^ and 
you will be fure to make the earlieft figure and for- 
tune in the world, that ever man naade. Adieu. 



Au^TT^^ 
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LETTER CXCIV. 

London^ Sept, aid, O. S. 1749. 

Dear Bot^ 

If I bad faith in philters and lore podons, I 
ihould fafped thai you had given Sir Charia 
Williams fome, by the manner in uhich he Ipcaks 
of yon, not only to me, but to every body cUe. 
I will not repeat to you what he iays of the cab- 
tcnt and coire^nefs of your knowledge, as it 
ai^ht either make you vain, or perfuade joa that 
you bad already en6ugh of what nobody can have 
loo much. Yon will eafily imagine how many 
queftions I afked, and how narrowly I fifted him 
upon your fubjed : he anfwered me, and I dare 
fay with truth, juft as I could have wilhed j till, 
^tisfied entirely with his accounts of your charac- 
ter and learning, I enquired into other mattei||^ 
intrinfically indeed of lefs confequence, but ftill 
of great confequence to every man, and of more 
to you than to almofl any man 3 I mean, your 
addrefs, manners, and air. To thefe queflions, 
the fame truth which he had obferved before 
obliged him to give me much lefs fatisfa6lory an- 
fwera. And as he thought himfelf, in friend (hip 
both to you and me, obliged to tell me the dif- 
3grecable, as well as the agreeable truths, upon 
the fame principle I think myfelf obliged to repeat 
them to you. 

He told me then, that in company you were 
frequently moft provokingly inattentive, abfent, 
and dijhait -, that you came into a room, and pre- 
fented yourfelf very awkwardly 5 that at table 

\ou 
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you conftantly threw down kniiFes, forks, nap- 
kins, bread, Wc. and that you negle6ted yout 
perfon^nd drefgj to a degree unpardonable at any 
age, and much more fo at your years. 

Thefe things, how immaterial focvcr they may 
fecm to people who do not know the world, and 
the nature of mankind, give me, who know 
tJ^em to be exceedingly material, very great con- 
cern. I have long diftrufted you, and therefore 
frequently admonifhed you, upon thefe articles 5 
and I tell you plainly, that I fhall not be eaiy till 
I hear a very different account of them. I know 
no o»e thing more offen five to a company, thaii 
that inattention and difiraSiion, It is fliowin^ 
them the utmoft contempt ; and people never for- 
give contempt. No man is dyirait with the mati 
he fears, or the wbman he loves; which*. is a 
proof that every man can get the better of that 
dyhoBion^ when he thinks it worth his while to 
#D fo; and, take my word for it, it is always 
worth his while. For my own part, I would ra- 
ther be im company with a dead man than with 
an abfent one*; for, if the dead man gives me no 
pkaf^re, at lead he ihows me no contempt j 
whereas the abfent man, (ilentiy indeed, but very 
plainly, tells me that he does not think me worth 
his attention. Befides, can an abfent man make 
any obfervations upon the chara6ters, cuftoms, 
and manners of the company ? No. He may be 
in the bed companies all his life-time (if they will 
admit him, which, if I were they, I would not), 
and never be one jot the wifer, I never will con- 
rerfe with an abfent man ; one may as well talk 
to a deaf one. It is^ in truths a pradical blunder. 
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to addrefs ourfelves to a man who we fee plainly 
' neither hears, miDds, nor underflands us. Moro- 
over, I aver, that no man is, in any degree, fit 
for either bufinefs or oonverfation, who cannot, 
and does mot, diredt and command his attention 
to the prefcnt obje6t, be that what it will. Yea 
know, by experience, that I grudge no e^^nce 
in youi- education ; but I will politively not kc^ 
you a Flapper. You may read, in Dr. Swift, the 
*defcriptlon of thefe Flappers, and the ufe they 
were of to your friends the Laputansj whofe 
minds (Gulliver fays) are fo taken up with in- 
tenfe fpeculations, that they neither can fpeak, or 
attend to the difcourfes of others, witliout being 
roufed by fome external ta6lion upon the organs 
of fpeech and hearing; for which reafon, thofc 
people who are able to afford it always keep a 
Flapper in their Family, as one of their domef- 
tics ; nor ever walk about, or make vifits, with- 
out him. This Flapper is likewife employed di» 
ligently to attend his mafter in his walks; and, 
upon occafion, to give a foft-flap upon bis eyes; 
becaufe he is always fo wrapped up in cogitation, 
that he is in manifeft danger of falling down every 
precipice, and bouncing his head againft every 
poft, and, in the ftreels, of joftling otliers, or 
being joftled into the kennel himfelf. If Chrif- 
tian will undertake this province into the bargain, 
with all my heart ; but 1 will not allow him any 
increafe of wages upon that fcore. In ihort, I 
give you fair warning, that, when we meet, if 
you are abfent in mind, I will foon be abfent in 
body ; for, it will be impoflible for me to (lay 
in the room ; and^ if at table you throw down 

your 
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your knife, plate, bread, &fr. and hack the Ving 
of a chicken for half an hour, without being able 
to cut it off, and your fleeve all the time in ano-, 
ther diih, I mufl rife from table, to efcape the- 
fever you would certainly give me. Good God ! 
how 1 fhould be (hocked, if you came into my 
room, for the firft time, with two left legs, pre- 
fenting yourfelf with all the graces and dignity of, 
a taylor, and your clothes hanging upon you, like 
thofe in Monmouth- ftreet, upon tenter-hooks ! 
whereas I expe6t, nay, require to fee you prefent. 
yourfelf with the eafy and genteel air of a man of 
fafhion, who has kept good company. I expert 
you not only well drefled, but very well drefled : 
I expe6l a gracefulnefs in all your motions, and 
ibmething particularly engaging in your addrefs. 
All this I expert, and all this it is in your power, by 
care and attention, to make me find j but, to tell 
you the plain truth, if I do not find it, we Ihall not 
eonverfe very much together 5 for I cannot fland 
inattention and awkwardnefs j it would endanger 
my heaA. You have often feen, and I have as ' 
often made you obferve, L***8 diflinguifhed in- 
attention and awkwardnefs. Wrapped up, like 
a Laputan, in intenfe thought, and poffibfy, 
fometimes, in no thought at all (which, I be- 
lieve, is very often tlie cafe of abfent people), he 
does not know his mod intimate acquaintance by 
fight, or anfwers them as if he were at crofs pur- 
pofes. He leaves his hat in one room, his fword 
in another, and would leave his (hoes in a third, 
if his buckles, though awry, did not fave them f 
his legs and arms, by his awkward mana^ment 
of them, feem to have undegone the Que/iion er^ 
iraordinaire ', and his head, always hanging u^n 
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one or other oF his fhoulders^ feems to have re- 
ceived the firft ftroke upon a block. I fincerely 
value and efteem him for his parts, leaming, and 
Virtue; but, for the foul of me ! I caonot love 
him in company* This will be univerfaliy the 
cafe, in common life, of every inattentive, awk« 
ward man, let his real* merit and knowledge be 
ever fo great. When I was of your age, I de» 
^ fired to fhine, as far as I was aWe, in every part 
of life; and was as attentive to my manners, my 
drefs, and my air, in company on evenings, as 
to my books and my tutor in the mornings. A 
young fellow fhould be ambitious to fhine in 
every thing; and, of the two, always rather 
overdo than underdo. Thefe things are by no 
means trifles ; they are of infinite confequence to 
thole who arc to be thrown into the great world, 
and who would make a figure or a fortune in it. 
It is not fufticient to deferve well : one muft 
pleafe well too. Awkward difagreeable merit 
will never carry any body far. Wherever you 
find a good dancing-mafter, pray let hin^ut you 
upon your haunches ; not fo much for the fake of 
dancing, as for coming into a room, and pre- 
fenting yourfelf genteelly and gracefully. Wo- 
men, whom you ought to endeavour to pleafe, 
cannot forgive a vulgar and awkward air and gt{- 
tures; il leur faut du brillant. The generality 
of men are pretty like tliera, and are equally 
taken by the fame exterior graces. 

I am very glad that you have received the dia- 
mond buckles fafe ; all I defire. in return for them, 
is, that they may be buckled even upon your feet, 
and that your flockings may not hide them. I 

fhould 
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ihonld be forry you were an egregious fop ; but I 
proteft, that, of the two, 1 would rather have you 
SL Fop than a Sloven. I tlihik negligence in my 
- own drefs, even at my age, when certainly I ex- 
pe6t no advantages from my drefs, would be in- 
i3ecent with regard to others. I have done with 
fine clothes ; but I will have ray plain clothes fit 
me, and made like other people's. In the even- 
ings, I recommend to you the company of women 
of fafhioH, who have a right to attention, and will 
be paid it. Their company will fmooth your man- 
ners, and give you a habit of attention and re- 
fpedk; of which you will find the advantage 
«mong men, 

M^y plan for you, from the beginning, has been 
to make you {bine equally in the learned and in 
the poRte world 5 the former part is almoft com- 
pleted to my wiihes, and will, I am perfuaded, in 
a little time more, be quite ft). The latter part 
is ftill in your power to complete ; and I flatter 
myfelf that you will do it, or elfe the former part 
will avail you very little 5 efpecially in your de- 
partment, where the exterior addrefs and graces 
do half the bufinefe ; they muft be the harbingers 
of your merit, or your merit will be very coldly 
received: allcananddo judge of the former 3 few 
of the latter. 

Mr. Harte tells me, that you have grown very 
much fince yout illnefs : if you ^et up to five feet 
ten, or even nine inches, your figure will proba- 
bly be a good one ; and, if well dreffed and gen- 
teel, will probably pleafe ; which is a much greater 
advantage to a man, than people commonly 

vol,. II. M think. 
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think. Lx)rd Bacon calls it a letter of recom- 
mendation. 

I would wifli you to be the omnis homo, thomme 
vniverfd. You are nearer it, if you pleafe, than 
ever any body was at your age 5 and if you wiU 
but, for the coarfe of tliis next year only, exert 
your whole attention to your fludies in the morn- 
ing, and to your addrefs, manners, air and tour' 
Tiure, in the evening, you will be the man I wifh 
you, and tlie man that is rarely feen. 

Our letters go, at beft, fo irregularly, and fo, 
often milc^rry totally, that, for greater fecuritjr, 
I repeat the fame things. So, though I acknow- 
ledged by lad poll Mr. Harte's letter of the 8th 
September, N. S. I acknowledge it again by this 
to you. If this fliould find you flill at Verona, 
let it inform you, that I wilh you would fet out 
foon for Naples j unlefs Mr. Harte (hould think 
it better for you to (by at Verona, or any other 
place on this fide Rome, till you go there for the 
Jubilee. Nay, if he likes it better, I am very 
•willing that you ihould go dire<5\ly from Verona 
to Rome : for you cannot have too much of Rome 
wliether upon account of the language, the curio- 
fities^ or tiic conpany. My only renfon for men- 
tioning Naples, is for the fake of the climate 
upon account of your health -, but, if Mr. Harte 
thinks your health is now fo well rcfloretl as to 
be above climate, he may fleer yoinf couiTe where- 
ever he thinks pr<'per ; and, for aught I know, 
your going diredtly to Rome, and confequently 
ftaying there fo much ilie longer, may be as well 
as any thing clfe. . I think you and I cannot put 
<?ur aiiairs in better hands tiiau in Mr. Harte*¥ j 

and 
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lind I will take his infallibility againft the Pope's, 
with fome odds on his lidc. A-propos of the 
Pcpcj remember to be prefented to him before 
you leave Rome, "and go through the neceflarj 
ceremonies for it, whether of kiffing his flipper 
or his b — h} for I would never deprive myfelf 
of any thing that I wanted to do or fee by refufing 
to con\ply with an cftabliflied cuflom. When I 
was in CaQiolic countries, I never declined kneel- 
ing in their churches at their eleva:tion, nor elfc- 
where, when the Hoft went by. It is a com- 
plaifance due to the cuftom of the place, and hf 
no means, as fome (illy people have imagined, aa 
implied approbation of their dodrine. Bodily at- 
titudes and fituations are things fo very indifferent 
in themfelves, that I would quarrel witli nobod/ 
about tliem. It may, indeed, be improper for 
Mr. Harteto pay tliat tribute ofcomplaifance, upoa 
account of his charader. 

This letter is very long, and.poflibly a very te- 
clious one 5 but my anxiety for your perfedion 1« 
fo great, and particularly at this critical and deci- 
live period of your life, that -I am only afraid of 
omitting, but never of repeating, or dwelling too 
>long upon any thing, that I think may be of thcf 
leaft ufe to you. Have the fame anxiety for your- 
felf that I have for you, and all will do well. 
Adieu, my dear child. 



'M % M'^nrvi:^ 
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LETTER CXCV. 

London, September the 27 th> O. S. 1749. 

Dear Bot> 

A VULGAR, ordinary way of thinking, adiog, 
or fpeaking, implies a low education, ^nd a habit 
of low company. Young people contrad it at 
fchool, or among fervants, with whom they are 
too oflen ufed to converfe ; but, after they ht* 
quent good company, they muft want attentioo 
and obfervation very much, if they do not lay it 
quite afide. And indeed, if they do not, ^x)4 
company will be very apt to lay them aiide. The 
various kinds of vulgarifms are infinite : I cannot 
pretend to point them out to you ; but I will give 
ibme samples, by which you may guefs at the 
reft. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous -, eager 
and impetuous about trifles. He fufpefts bimi^lf 
to be flighted, thinks every thing that is faid 
meant at him : if the company happens to laugh, 
he is perfuaded tliey laugh at him ; he grows an- 
gry and tefty, fays fomething very impertinent, 
and draws himfelf into a fcrape, by fliowing what 
he calls a proper fpirit, and aflerting himfelf, A 
pian of faflii^n does not fuppofe himfelf to be 
cither the fole or principal obje6t of tlie thoughts, 
looks, or words of tlie company j and never fuf- 
pefts that he is either flighted or laughed at, un- 
lefs he is confcious that he deferves it. And if 
(which very feldom happens) the company is ab- 
furd or ill-bred enough to do either, he does not 
cuire two-pence, unlefs the infult be fo grofs and 

plain 
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plain as to require fattsfa6lion of another kind.< 
As he is above trifles, he is never vehement and 
eager about them ; and, wherever they are con- 
cerned, rather acquicfces than wrangles; A vul- 
gar man*s converfation always favoilrs (Irongly of 
the lownefs of his education and company. It 
tarns chiefly upon his domeftic affairs, his fcr- 
vants, the excellent order he keeps in his own fa- 
mily, and the little anecdotes of the neighbour- 
hood) all which he relates with empbaiis, as in- 
terefling matters. He is a man-go(Iip. 

Vulgarifm in language is the next and didin- 
guifhing charaderiflic of bad company, and a 
bad education. A man of fafhion avoids nothing 
with more care than that. Proverbial expreffions, 
and trite fayings, are the flowers of the rhetoric 
of a vulgar man. Would he fay, that men dif- 
fer in their t^es ^ he both fupports and adonis 
that opinion by the good old faying, as he refpe6t- 
fully calls it. That ivhat is one man's Meat is ano" 
iher man's Poifon, If any body attempts being 
Jmart, as he calls it, upon him j he gives them 
Tit for Tat, aye, that he does. He has always 
fome favourite word for the time being j which, 
for the fake of ufing often, he commonly abufes : 
Such as vqftly angry, vajiiy kind, vqflly handfome, 
and va/ily ugly. Even his pronunciation of pro- 
per words carries the mark of the beaft along with 
it. He calls the earth y earth j he is oh leiged not 
obliged to you. He goes to wards, and not towards 
fuch a place. He fometimes afFe6ts hard words, 
by way of ornament, which he always mangles 
like a learned woman. A man of falhion never 
has recourfe to proverbs, and vulgar aphorifms 5 
M 3 \ii't% 
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ufes neither favourite words nor hard words j bnt 
takes great care to fpeak very corredly and gram- 
xnatically, and to pronounce properly ; that is, ac- 
cording to the ufa^e of the beH companies. 

An awkward addrefs, ungraceful attitudes and 
anions, and a certain left-handednefs (if I may 
ufe that word), loudly proclaim low education and 
]o\y company ; for k is impoflible to fuppofe that 
a man can have frequently good company^ without 
having catched fonaething, atleafl, of their air and 
motions. A new-raifjed man isdiflinguiflied ina 
regiment by his awkwardnefs j. but he mull be 
impenetrably dull, if, in a noonth or two*s time/hft 
cannot perform at Icaft the common manual exer- 
cife, and look like a foldier. The very accou- 
trements of a man of fafiiion are grievous incum* 
brances to a vulgar man. He is at a lofs what to 
do with his hat, when it is not upon his head } hi« 
cane (IF unfortunately he wears one) is at perpe- 
tual war with every cup of tea or coft'ee he diinks -, 
deftroys them firil, and then accompanies them 
in their fall. His fword is formidaMe only to his 
own Irgs, which, would polTibly carry him fail 
enough out of the way of any fword but his own. 
His clothes fit him lb ill, and conftrain him fo 
much, that he fcems rather their prifoner than 
their proprietor. He prefents himl'elf in company, 
like a criminal in a court of julticej his very air 
condemns him ; and people- i.f fafliion will no 
more connect themfelves widi the one, than peo.- 
ple of char6ter will with the other. This repnlfe 
drives and (inks him into low company ; a gulph 
froin whence no Doan, after a certain age, ever 
emerged* 

Les 
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Lcs ma?iierts iwlles ct aisu'.^^ la "iouruure cTufi 
hommv cie conditiotiy leton de la tonne compagnle, 
Lfs Graces, leje ne Jlfuls qnoi qui plaits are as nc- 
ceflary to adorn and introduce your iutrinfic merit 
and knowledge, as the pt^lifli is to the dia- 
mond, which without that polifh vould never br 
worn, whatever it might weigh. ' Do not imagine 
that thefe accompli llimcnts are only urcfnl with 
women; they are much more fo with men. In 
d public affembly, what an advantage has a grace- 
ful fpeaker, with genteel motions, a handfomoi 
figure, and a liberal air, over one who fhall fpeak 
full as much good fenie, but deftitute of thele or- 
• naments ! In bufinefs how prevalent are tlie Graces t 
how detrimcntcTl is the want of them ! By iht 
help of thefe, I have known fome men refule fa- 
vours, lefs offensively than others granted tlicm. 
The utility of them in Courts, and Negotiations, 
is inconceirable. You gain the hearts, and con- 
sequently the fecrets, of nine in ten that you havf 
to do with, in fpite even of their prudence, which 
will, nine times in ten, be the dupe of their 
hearts and of their fenfes. Coniider the import- 
ance of thefe things as they deferve 5 and you 
will not lofe one moment in the purfuit of them. 

You arc travelling now in a country once fo 
famous both for arts and arms, that (however de- 
generated at prefent) it ftill dcl'erves your attentior^ 
and rcfiedlion. View it therefore with care^ com- 
pare its former with its prefent flatc, and examine 
into the caufe of its rife, and its decay, Confider . 
it clalhcally and politically, and do not run through 
it, as too many of your young countrymen do, 
muiically, and (to ufe a ridiculous word) knkk^ 
knackkally. No piping ivor liddling, 1 beC<ie.cfcL 
M 4 "^^Xi^S 
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you ; no days loft in poring upon almoft imper- 
ceptiblc Intaglios and Cameos; and do not become 
a \'iriuofo of fmall wares. Form a tafte of Paint- 
ing. Sculpture, and Architedure if you pleafc, 
by a careful examination of the works of the beft 
anciv-nt and modern artilts j thofe are Hberal arts, 
and a real tafte and knowledge of tliem beccjme a 
man of talhion very well. But, beyond certain 
bounds, the Man of Tafte ends, and the frivolous 
Virtuolb begins. 

Your friend Meudes, the good Samaritan, dined 
with nic yefterday. He has more good-nature and 
generofity than parts. However, I will (how hina 
all the civilities that his kindnefs to you fo juftljr 
deferves. He tells me that you are taller than i 
am, which I am very glad of; 1 defire you may 
excel me in every thing elfe too 3 and, far from 
repining, I fliajl rejoice at your fuperiority. He 
commends your friend Mr. Stevens extremely j of 
whom, too, I have heard fo good a charadev 
from other people, that I am very glad of your con- 
nexion with him. It may prove of ufe to you 
hereafter. When you meet with fuch fort of En- 
gliftimen abroad, who^ either from their parts or 
their rank, are likely to make a figure at home, I 
would advife you to cultivate them, and get tiieir 
favourable teftimony of you here, elpecially thofc 
who are to return to England before you. Sir 
Charles Williams has puffed you (as the mob call 
it) here extremely. If three or four more people 
of parts do the fame, before you come back, your 
firft appearance in London wilb be to great advan- 
tage. Many people do, and indeed ought to take 
-things upon truft 5 many more do, who need not ; 

»ud 
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and few dare diflent from an eftabliflicd opinion* 
Adieu. 



LETTER CXCVL 
London^ 06tober the 2d, O.S. 1749* 
Dear Boy, 
I RECEIVED by the laft poft your letter of the 
22d September, N. S. but I have not received that 
from Mr. Harte, to which you refer, and which 
you fay contained your reafons for leaving Verona, 
and returning to Venice ; fo that I am intircly ig- 
norant of them. Indeed, the irregularity and neg- 
ligence of the poft provoke me, as they break 
the thread of the accounts I want to receive from 
you. and of the inftrudtions and orders which I 
fend you alraoft every poft. Of thefe laft twenty 
pofts, I am fure that I have wrote eighteen, either 
to you or Mr. Harte j and it does not appear, by 
your letter, that all, or even any of my letters havfc 
been received. I defire, for the future, that both 
you and Mr. Harte will, conftantly, in your letters, 
tncntion the dates of mine. Had it not been for 
their mifcarriage, you would not have been in the 
uncertainty you feem to be in at prefent, with 
regard to your future motions. Had you received 
my letters, you would have been by this time at 
Nples: but we muft, now, take things where 
they are. 

Upon the receipt then of this letter you will, 

^8 foon as conveniently you can, fet out fca* 

Rome ; where you will not arrive too long before 

the Jubilee, confidering the difficulties of getting 

M 5 YjA^ws^^ 
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lodgings, and other accommodations, there at this 
time. I leave the choice of the rou/^ to yoaj but 
' J do by no means intend that you Oiould leave 
Rome after the Jubilee^ as you feem to hint m 
your letter:, on the contrary, I will, have Rome 
your head-quarters for fix months at leaft 3 till 
ypo 'ft all bave> in the manner^ acquired the Jus 
CivittUis there. More things are to be feen and 
learned there, tlian in any other town in Europe; 
there are the beft mailers to iiifb'udi and the beft 
companies to polifii you. In the Ipring, you may 
make (if you pleafe) frequent excui*fions to Na- 
ples; but Romemuft flill be your head-quarters, 
till the heats of June drive you from thence to 
ibme other place in Italy, which we fllall think of 
by that time. As to the expence which you men- 
tion, I do not regard it in the leaft ; from your 
infancy to this day> 1 never grudged any expence- 
luyour education, and (till lefs doit now that it is 
become more important and decifive. I attend to 
the objects of your expences, but not to the fums. 
I will certainly not pay one fhilling for your lofing 
your nofe, your money, or your reafon ; that is, 
I will not contribute to women, gaming, and 
drinking. But I will moft chtarfully fuoply, not 
only every neceiTary, but every decent expence^ 
you can make. I do not care what the beft 
mafters coU. I would have you as well dreft> 
lodged, and attended, as any reafonabic man of 
falhion is in his travels. 1 would have you h^ve 
that pocket-money that ihoukl enable }'ou to make 
the proper expence dun honnete hoitime. In Ihort, 
1 bar no expeAce> that Jbas neither vice nor folly 

fcr 
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for its obje6l 5 and, under thofe two reafonablc rc- 
ftridions, draw and welcome. 

As for Turin, you may go there hereafter, as a 
traveller, for a month or two ; but, you cannot 
couYcniently rclide there as an academician, for 
rcafons which I have formerly communicated to 
Mr. Harte, and which, Mr. Villetles, lince his 
return here, has iliewn me in a fiill ftronger light 
than he had done by his letters from Turin, of 
which I fent copies to Mr. Harte, though pro- 
bably he never received them 

After you have left Rome, Florence is one of 
the places with which you Ihould be thoroughly 
acquainted. I know that there is a great deal of 
gaming there j but, at the fame time, there are, 
in every place, fome people whofe fortunes are ei- 
ther too fmaD, or whofe underflandings are too 
good, to allow them to play for any thing above 
trifles 'j and with thofe people you will affociate 
yourfelf, if youhavenot (as I am aflured yt)u have 
not in the kalt) the fpirit of gaming in you. More- 
over, as fufpeded places^ fuch as Florence, Tu- 
jin, and Paris, I fhall be more attentive to your 
draughts y and fuch as exceed a proper and hand- 
Ibme expence will not be anfvvered 5 for I can ea- 
fily know whether you game or not, without be- 
ing told. 

Mr. Harte will determine your route to Rome, 

as he fhall think beft, whether along the coaft of 

iMke Adriatic, or that of the Mediterranean, it is 

equal to me 5 but you will obferve to come back 

a different way from that you went. 

Since your health is fo well reftored, I am not 

ferry that you are returned to Vemce y for j I love 

u 6 ' Ca^talsk 
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Capitals. Every thing is beft at Capitals j the beff 
maderd, die beft companies^ and the beft man- 
ners. Many other places are worth feeing, but 
Capitals only are worth reading at. I am very- 
glad ^that Madame Capello received you fo well ; 
Monfieur I was fure would: pray affure them 
both of my refpe£ts^ and of my fenfibility of their 
kindnefs to you. Their houfe wSl be a very goo<J 
one for you at Rome -, and I would advife you to 
be domeftic in it, if you can. But Madame, I 
can tell you, requires great attentions. Madame 
Micheli has written a very favourable account of 
you to my friend the Abbe Grofla.Tefta, in a 
letter which he fhowed me^ and in which there 
are fo many civil things to myfelf, that I would 
wifh to tell her how much I think myfelf obliged 
to her. I approve very much of the allotment of 
your time at Venice : pray go on fo for a twelve- 
month at leaftj wherevt-r you are. You will find 
your own account in it. 

I like your laft letter, which gives me an ac- 
count of yourfelf and your own tranfadlionsj for, 
though I do not recommend the egotifm to you 
with regard to any body elfe, I defire that you 
will ufe it .with me, and with me only. I intereft 
ray felt in all th;;t you^^do j and as yet (excepting 
Mr, Harte> notxjdy i Ife docs. He mufl of courfc 
kno^v all > and I defrre to know a great deal. 

I am glad you hare received, and that you lila^ 
the diiinK)nd buckles. I am very willing that you 
ihould make, but very un wiping that you (hould 
. wut a fipxxt with them at the Jubilee j the cutting 
^figure beliig the very loweft vulgarifm in the En- 
f Itfii language > and e<}i]a]> in elegancy, to Yes, 
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my Lady, and No, my Lady. The words vqfi 
and vq/lly you will have found, by my former let- 
ter, that 1 had profcribed out of the didion of a 
gentleman -, unlefs in their proper fignification of 
^ze and bulk. Not only in language, but in every 
thing elfe, take great care that the firft impreffidnd 
you give of yourfelf may be not only favourable, 
but pleafing, engaging, nay, feducing. They are 
often decifivc : I confefs they are a good deal fo 
with me -, and I cannot wiih for farther acquaint- 
ance with a man whofe firft abord and addrefs dif- 
pleafe me. 

So many of my letters have mifcarried, and I 
know fo little which, that I am forced to repeat 
the fame thing over and over again eventually. 
This is one. I have wrote twice to Mr. Harte^ 
to have your pidture drawn in miniature, while 
you were at Venice, and to fend it me in a letter : 
it is all one to me, whether in enamel or in water- 
colours, provided it is but very like you. I would . 
have you drawn exaftly as you are, and in no 
whimfical drefs. I lay more ftrefs upon the like- 
nefs of the pi6tiire, than upon the taHe and fkill of 
the painter. If this be not already done, I de- 
fire tliat you will have it done forthwith, before 
you leave Venice -, and enclofe it in a letter to me 5 
which letter, for greater fecurity, I would have 
you defire Sir James Gray to enclofe, in his packet 
^ the office 5 as I, for the fame reafon, fend this 
under his cover. If the pi6tm*e be done upon vel- 
lum, it will be the moft portable. Send me, at 
the fame time, a threadorfilkof your own length, 
exadly. I am folicitous about your figure j con- 
vinced^ by a thoufand inftances, that a good one 
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is a real advantage. Mensfana in corporejano, is 
the flrft and greateft ble(li«g : I would add et 
pulchro, to complete it. May you have that, and 
every other ! Adieu. 

Have you; received my letters of recommenda- 
tion to Cardinal Albania and the Duke de NIver- 
noi3>. at Home h 
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London, O^. the 9th, O. S. 1 749.. 
Dear Boy^ 
If this letter finds you at all, of which I am very 
doubtful, it will find you at Venice, preparing for 
your journey to Rome ; which, by my laft letter 
to Mr. Harte, I advifed you to make along the 
coaft of the Adriatic, through Rimini, Loretto, 
Ancona, tsfe. places that are all worth {etia^j but 
not worth (laying at. And fuch I reckon all 
places, where the eyes only are employed. Re- 
mains of antiquity, public buildings, paintings, 
fculptures, t^c, ought to be feen, and tliat witli a- 
proper degree of adention ; but this is foon done,, 
for they are only outfides. It is not fo with more 
important objcds; the in (ides of which muft be 
feen 3 and they require and defcrve much more 
attention. The Characlcrs, ttie Heads, and the 
Hearts of men, are tlie ulcful fcience of which I 
would have you perfed mafter. That fcience h- 
-beft taught and heft leanit in Capitals, wher^ 
every human paflion has its obje6i:, and exerts all 
Us force, or all its art, in the purfuit. I believe, 
vthcrc is no glace iu the world, where every paf- 

£oD 
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fion is bufier^ appears in more ihapes, 9nd is con* 
diided with more art, than at Rome. Therefore,, 
when you are there, do not imagine that the Ca- 
pitol, the Vatican, and the Pantheon, are the 
principal objefts of your curiofity ,. but,, for one 
minute that you beftow upon thofe, employ ten 
day* in informing yourfelf of the nature of that 
government, the rife and decay of tlie Papal power, 
the politic3 of that Court, the Brigues of the Car^ 
dinals, the tricks of th« Conclaves } and, in ge>- 
neral, every thing that relates to the interior of 
that cxtraocdinaiy government, founded originally 
upon the ignorance and fup^rftition of mankind, 
extended by the weaknefs of fome Princes, and the 
ambition of others 5 declining of late^ in propor- 
tion as knowledge has increafed; and owing its. 
prefent precarious fecurity, not to the religion, 
the afFedion or the fear, of tlie Temporal Powers, 
but to the jealouTy of each other. The Pope^s Ex> 
conununications are no Longer dreaded j his In- 
dulgences little iblicited, and fell very cheap ) and 
JUis Territories, formidable to no Power, are co- 
veted by many, and will, moft undoubtedly,, 
wiihin a century, be fcantled out among the great 
Powers, who have now a footing in Italy 5 when- 
ever tliey can agree upon the divilion of the Bear!s 
Ikin. Pray inform yourfelf thoroughly of the 
Hiftory of the Popes and of the Popedom ; which,, 
for many centuries, is interwoven with the Hiftory 
" of all Europe. Read the befl authors who tre^t 
of thefe matters, and efpecially Fm Paolo, de J5«- 
neficiis ; a fhort, but very material book. You 
will find at Rome fome of all the Religious Or- 
ders in the Chriflian world. Inform youifelf car^ 
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hiMy of their origin, their founders, their rules, 
their reforms, and even their dreifes : get ac- 
quainted with fome of all of them, but particularly 
with the Jefuits -, whofe fociety I look upon to be 
the mofl able and beft-governed fociety in the 
world. Get acquainted, if you can, with their 
General, who always refides at Rome ; and who, 
though he has no feeming power out of his own 
Society, has (it may be) more real influence ovei: 
the whole world, than any temporal Pr nee in it. 
They haVe almoft engrofled the education of 
youth J they are, in general, Confeflbrs to moft 
of the Princes in Europe j and they are the prin« 
cipal miflionaries out of it ^ which three articled 
give them a moft exteniive influence, and fc^id 
advantages : witnefs their fettlement in Paraguay. 
The Catholics in general declaim againfl that fo- 
ciety ; and yet are all governed by individuals of 
it. They have, by turns, been banifhed, and 
with infamy, almoft every country in Europe ^ and 
have always found means to be reftored, even 
with triumph. In fhort, 1 know no government 
in the world that is carried on upon fuch deep 
principles of policy, I will not add, morality. 
Converfe with them, frequent them, court them j 
but know them. 

Inform yourfelf too of that infernal Court, the 
Inquifition ; which, though not fo confiderable 
at Rome as in Spain and Portugal, will, however^ 
be a good fample to you of what the villainy of 
fome men can contrive, the folly of others re- 
ceive, and both together eftablifh, in fpite of 
the firft natural principles of reafon^ juftice, and 
eqni^. 

Thefc 
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Thefe are the proper and ufeful objeds of the 
attention of a man of fenfe, when he travels ; and 
thefe ?rc tlie objeas for which I have fent you 
abroad j and I hope you will return thoroughly 
iuforraed of them. 

I receive, this very moment, Mr. Hartc's lettcf 
of the I ft Oaober, N.S. but I have never re- 
ceived his former, to which he refers in this, and 
you refer in your laft 5 in which he gave me the 
reafons for your leaving Verona fo foon : lior have 
I ever received that letter in which your cafe waa 
fiated by your phyficians. Letters to and from 
me have worfc luck thaa other people's ; for, you 
have written to me, and I to you, for thefe laft « 
tliree months, by way of Germany^ with as little 
iuccefs as befbre. 

I am edified with your morning applications^ 
and your evening gallantries, at Venice, of which 
1^. Harte gives me an account. Pray go on with 
both there, and afterwards at Rome ; where> pro- 
vided you arrive in the beginning of December^ 
you may ftay at Venice as nuich longer as you 
pleafe. 

Make my compliments to Sir James Gray and 
Mr. Smith, with my acknowledgments for the 
great civilities they ihow you. 

I vTote to Mr. Harte, by the laft poft, Oftober 
the 61 h, O. S. and will write to him in a poft or 
two, upon the contents of his laft. Adieu ! Poini 
de dyiraflions \ and remember the Graces. 



\.^TT^^ 
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LETTER CXCVIir. 

London, O^. the lytb, O. S. 1749* 
Dear Boy, 
I HAVE, at la ft, received Mr, Hartc's letter, of 

the 19th September, N. S. from Verona. Yoor 
reafons fbr leaving that place were verj good onesr 
and, as you ftaiJ. there long enough to fee what 
was to be feen, Venice (as a capital) is, 10 my 
opinion, a much better phice for your refidenoe. 
Capitals are always the feats of Arts and Sciences, 
and the bed companies. I have ftuck to tfaem 
all my lifetime 5 and I advifv you to do fo too. 

You will have received, in my three or four laft 
letters, my directions for yo«r farther motions tor 
another Capital ; where I propofe that ytnir flay 
fliall be. pretty coniiderable. The cxpence» I am 
well aware, will be £0 too ; but that, as I told 
you before, will h^ve no weight, when your im- 
provement and advantage are in the other fcale. 
I do not care a groat what it is, if neither Vic» 
nor Folly are the objects of It, and if Mr. Harte 
gives his fan6tlon. 

I am very well plea fed with your account of 
Carniola : thefe are the kind of obje6ts worthy of 
5'our inquiries aiid kuowfcdge. Tlie Produce, the 
Taxes, the Trade, tlie Manufactures, tlie Slrength. 
tlie Weaknefs, tlie Government, of the fcveral 
countries which a man of fenfe traveU through^ 
are the material points to which he attends ; and 
leaves the Steeples, the Market-places, and the 
Signs, to the laborious and curious rcfearches of 
Dutch and German travellers. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hartc tells me, diat he intends to give 
you, by means of Signor Vicentini, a general no- 
tion of Civil and Military Archite6lurc } with 
which I am very well pleafcd. They arc frequent 
fubje6ts of converfation j and it is very right that 
you Ihould have fome idea of the latter, and a good 
taftc of the former 3 and you may very foon learn 
as much as you need know of either. If you read 
about one third of Palladio's Book of Archite6lurc, 
"with fofne (kilful perfon, and then » with that per- 
fbn, examine the beft buildings by thofe rules, 
you will know the different proportions of the dif- 
ferent Orders ; the feveral diameters of tlieir co- 
lumns j their intercolumnialions ; their feveral 
ufcs, ^c. The Corinthian Order is chiefly ufed 
iQ magniflcent buildings, where ornament and 
decoration are the principal objed^s 3 tlie Doric i$ 
xalculated for ftrength ; and the Ionic partakes of 
the I^oric ftrength, and of the Corinthian orna- 
ments. The Compoiite and the Tufcan Orders arc 
jnore modern, and were unknown to the Greeks { 
the one is too light, the other too ckunfy. You 
may foon be acquainted with the coniiderable parts 
t)f Civil Architecture ; and for the minute and me- 
chanical parts of it, leave tliem to mafons, brick- 
layers, and Lord Burlington j who has, to a eertaia 
^agreCy leffened himfelf by knowing them too well. 
Obfcrve the fame method as to Military Architec- 
ture : underftand the terms j know the general 
rules 5 and then fee them in execution with forae 
Ikilful perfon. Go with fome Engineer or old 
OflScer, and view with care the real fortifications 
of fome ftrong place ; and you will get a clearer 
idea of BalHonvHalf-maons^ Horn- works, Rave- 
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Un$, GlacM, Vc. than all the mailers in the 
world could give you upon paper. And thui 
much I would, by all means, have you know of 
both Civil and Military Architedure. 

I would alfo have you acquire a liberal tafle of 
the two liberal arts of Painting and Sculpture ) 
but without defcending into thofe minutim, which 
our modem Virtuoii mod affededly dwell upon. 
Obferve the great parts attentively ; fee if natm'e 
be truly reprerented3 if the padions are ftrongly 
expreifed 3 if the charaders are preferred ; and 
leave the trifling parts, with their little jargon, to 
adeded puppies. I would advife you alfo to read 
the hidory of the Painters and Sculptors 3 and I 
know none better than Felibien*s. There are 
many in Italian : you will inform yourfelf which 
•re the beft. It is a part of Hiftory, very enter- 
taining, curious enough, and not quite ufelefs. 
All thefe forts of things I would have you know, 
to a certain degree; but remember, that thejr 
mud only be the amufements, and not the bufi- 
neis, of 'a man of parts. 

Since writing to me in German would take up 
fo. much of your time, of which 1 would not now 
have one moment wafted, I will accept of your 
compofttion, and content myfelf with a moderate 
German letter, once a fortnight, to Lady Chefter- 
field, or Mr. Grevcnkop. My meaning was, only 
that you fhould not forget what you had already 
learned of the German language anc\ character ; 
but, on the contrary, that, by frequent nfe, it 
ihould grow more eafy and familiar. Provided 
you take care of that, I do not care by what 
means : but I do defire, that you will, every day 

of 
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«f your life, fpeak German to fomebody or other 
(for you will meet with Germans enough), and 
write a line or two of it every day, to keep your 
hand in. Why fhould you not (for inftance) 
write your own little memorandums and accounts 
in that language and charader? by which too 
you would have this advantage into the bargain^ 
that, if millaid, few but yourfelf could read them. 

I am extremely glad to hear, that you like the 
iflcmblies at Venice well enough to facrifice forae 
fuppers to them j for I hear that you do not dif- 
likc ypur fuppers neither. It is therefore plain> 
'that there is fomebody, or fomething, at thole af» 
femblies, which you like better than your meat. 
And, as I know (here is none but good company 
at thofe aifemblies, I am very glad to find that you 
like good company fo well. I already imagine 
you a little fmoothed by it ; and that you have ci- 
ther reafoned yourfelf, or that they have laughed 
you out of your abfences and dyiraSlionsi for, I 
<:annot fuppofe that you go there to infult them. 
I likewife iniagine, that you wi(h to be welcome, 
where you wiih to go ; and, confeqoeDtly, that 
you both prefent and behave yourfelf there en 
galant horn me, et pas en bourgeois. 

If you have vowed to any body there one of 
thofe eternal paflions, which I have fometimes 
known, by great accident, laft three months ; I 
can tell you, that without great attention, infinite 
politenefs, and engaging air and manners, the 
omens will be liniHer, and the Goddefs unpropt- 
tious. Pray tell me, what are the amuferaents of 
thofe aflfemblies ? Are they little commerciid 
, play, are they mufic, are they la belle converJa» 
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lion, or arc ihcy all three ? YJHe-t-on le parfait 
nmour ? Y rUbiie-t'-on les leauxfentiments P Ou 
^-ce qu*on y parle Epigramme? And pray, 
>vhich is your department? Tuiis depone in 
murilus? Whichever it is, endeavour to ibine, 
and excel in it. Aim, at leaft, at the perfe6lion 
of every thing that is worth doing at all ; and yoa 
will come nearer it tlian you would imagine; but 
thofe always crawl infinitely (hort of it, ijvhofo 
aim is only mediocrity. Adieu. 

P. S. By an uncommon diligence of the poll, 
I have this moment received yours of the pth, 
K.S. 
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London, Od, 24th, O. S, l*]0. 
Dear Boy, 
By my laft I only acknowledged, by this I an- 
fwcr, yourietter of the 9th 06tober, N. S. 

I am very glad that you approved of my letter 
of September the 12th, O. S. becaufe it is upon 
lliat footing that I always propofe livii^g witli you. 
I will advife you ferioufly, as a Friend of fomc 
experience ; and I will converfe with you chear- 
fully, as a Companion : the authority of a Parent 
fhall for ever be laid afide ; for, wherever it is 
exerted, it is ufclefs ; fince, if you have neither 
fenfe or fentiments enough to follow my advice 
as a Friend, your unwilling obedience to my or- 
'ders, as a Father, will be a very awkward and 
unavailing one, both to yourfelf and me. Tacitus, 
ii^eaking of an army that awkwairdly and unwil- 
lingly 
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Ungly obeyed its Generals, , only from the fear of 
puniihment, fays, they obeyed indeed, /td ut qui 
mallent jujja Imperatorum interpretari quam 
exequL For my own part, I difclaim fuch obo"* 
diencc. 

You think, I find, that you do not underfland 
Italian; but I can tell you, that, like the Bour* 
^eois Gcniilhomme, who fpoke profe without 
knowing it, you underfland a great deal, though 
you do not know tliat you do ; for, whoever un- 
derftands French and Latin fo well as you do, 
underftands at leaft half the Italian language, and 
has very little occafion for a Didionary. And for 
the idionas, the phrafes, and the delicacies of it, 
converfation, and a little attention will teach 
tlicra you, and that foon j therefore, pray fpeak it 
in company, right or wrong, a tort ou d travers, 
as foon as ever you have got words enough to 
aik a common quedion, or give a common an- 
fwer. If you can only fay luon giorno, fay it, 
indead of faying bon jour, I mean, to every Ita- 
lian 5 the anfwer to it will teach you more wordg, 
and infenfibly you will be very foon mafter of 
that eafy language. You are quite right in n^t 
negleding your German for it, and in thinking 
that it will be of more ufe to you: it certainly 
will, in the courfc of your bulinefs ; but Italian 
has its ufe too, and is an ornament into tlie bar- 
i;ain.j there being many very polite and good au* 
thors io that language. The reafon you afliga for 
having hitherto met with none of my fwarms of 
Germans, in Italy, is a very folid one ; and I caa 
€afily 4C0flce>A^e, that the ejtperience neceffary for 
a traveller muft amount to a number of Thaler^ ^ 
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Or<ffth4ffi, mtd Kffuiurt, Un\w.tu\inx% Ut « Orr* 
miin (i[/rtiiii«. Howrvrr, you will find ri;v<:rNl a 

ImiMTfUl Minlfti^rj iin4 more, when yon r?oiw 
into tb<$ Milnnefe, (imong ttm Q(i<;en of Man* 
gir/*« Offictr*. Bftfidcd^ you li^ivn 4 Hn%fm (kr- 
vunt, to whom, I hope, you i^jik nothif»g but 
Ckrmnn. 

I Unva hud thrt mod obliging l^Urr in tb« worU 
fr/im Monflrtur Ctf|>Hlo, in which Iws TprAki very 
•dvfmt«gf^iufly of you, Aftd promifci you bS» pro* 
tuftion At Roni«. I b»vd wrote him m iinfwer, 
l)y which I ho|)e I have doweiliciititd row nt hi« 
/i//*/ tlicre J whicl» I udvife you to frcqnem n% 
mttch §u you tun. // </? t/rcii f'l^'i/ n0 pa'ii pas 
bfaucoup dfifajlguftn but he b«i fenfe find k\\(rw 
ledge At bouom, with m grrnt expeHenee of hurt' 
nefif having been elrendy Embefledor it Mf^^M^ 
Vienni, end London, And 1 im s^ry (urft ihiit 
be will be willing to give you my informfltioni, 
in thdt wfiy, that lie run, 

Mudenie wa« « cAfiriciouNf whimAefll ifne l^idy, 
till the fmnll'-poK, whi^ h fttr got h#tre, by \til^**n' 
Ing her beauty, leiTtrnrd hrr hun)our« too ; Imt^ 
«i I prefisme it did n<it <;lMUige hrr frx, I Uixtt Ut 
ihAt for her having ru<;h a flnire of Uiem left «« 
in«y eonirihuie to ihynMi mni polifli ytnt She, 
d/nibilefn, Alll thinktj, Ihat (hf^ htt«i b^'flutymmigh 
rem«ining, to rnlitlr li^r to thr niitaikinu «lw«y* 
pu\d Ui lienuty J and rtirr h^ii <♦ rt;iiiily r«nk enrnjgh 
to rt4\iurn rfA\inH. 'I'lutir mr ihit ihn </f women 
who polifh » youn^^ tn;iM iUr lutfii ) Mnd who gfv<$ 
him thftt htthii of t'Atiu\iUuimit;t^, imd iUni &t%M' 
Jit/ And vrrrttiility of imnmrH, which jpr^n^e iff 

great 
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great ufe to liim with meii^ and in the courie of 
bufinefs. 

You rauft always expc6t to hear, more or lefs, 
firom me, upon that important fubje6t of Mannefs, 
Graces, Addrefs, and that undefinable je neffais 
quoi that ever pleafes. I have reafon to behevc, 
that you want nothing elfe ; but I have reafeu to 
fear too, that you want tliefe 5 and that want will 
keep you poor, in the midft of all the plenty of 
knowledge which you may have treafured up. 
Adieu, 

L E T T E R CC. 

London, Nov. 3, O. S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 

From' the time that you have had life, it hat 
been the principal and favourite objedt of mine, 
to make you as perfed as the imperfedions of 
human nature will allow : in this view, I hare 
grudged no pains nor expence in your education ; 
convinced that Education, more than Nature, is 
the cdufe of that great difference which we fee in 
tlie chara6ters of men. While you were a child, 
I endeavoured to form your heart habitually to 
Virtue and Honour, before your underflanding 
was capable of (bowing you their beauty and' utl-^ 
lity. Thofe principles, which you then got, like 
your grammar rules, only by rote, are now, 1 am 
perfuaded, fixed and confirmed by reafon. And 
indeed they are fo plain and clear, that they re» 
quire but a very moderate degree of unckrliand- 
ing, either to comprehend or pra^tifc them. In^rd 
Shafielbury fays, \tTy prettily, thai he woula be 
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virtuous for his own fake, though nobody were t6 
know it j as he would be clean for his own fake> 
th<»igh nobody were to fee him. I have, there- 
forca fince you have had the ufe of your reaibn, 
never written to you upon thofe fubjeds : they 
ipeak bed for thenifelves^ and I ihould now juft 
as foon think of warning you gravely not to fail 
into the dirt or the fire, as into di (honour or vice. 
This view of mine, I confider as fully attained. 
My next obje6^ was, found and ufeful learning. 
My own care fird, Mr. Harte*s afterwards, and 
of late (I ^ill own it to your praife) your own 
application, have more thun aniWered my expec- 
tations in that particular 5 and> I have reafon to 
"believe, will anfwer even my wi^ies. All that 
remains for me then to wiih, to recommend, to 
inculcate, to order, and to infift upon, is Good- 
breeding ; without which, all your other qualifi- 
cations will be lame, unadorned, and to a certain 
degree unavailing. And here I fear, and have too 
much reafon to believe, that you are greatly dcfi* 
cient. The remainder of this letter, therefore, 
ihall be (and it will not be the laft by a great 
many) upon that fubjedt. 

A friend of yours and mine has very juftly de- 
fined Good- breeding to be, the reJuU (if much goad 
Jenfe, fome good-nature; and a tittle felf^denial, 
for the fake of others , and ivith a view to obtain 
the fame indulgence from them. Taking this for 
granted (as I think it cannot be difputed), it is 
aftonilhing to me, that any body, who has good 
fenfe and good-nature (and I believe you have 
both), can eflentially fail in good-breeding. As 
t9 the modes of it, indeed, they vary according to 

Verlbns, 
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ptxfonh places; and circumdanoes; and are onljr 
CO be acquired by obfervatiop and ex^rience; 
but Ihe fubdance of it is every where and etcr- 
nally the £anie. Good manners are, to particular 
focieties^ what good tnor^s are to fociety in gene- 
pi } their cenient^ and their fecurity^ And, |is 
laws are enaded to eaforce good morals, or at 
lead to prevent the ill effeds of bad ones 3 fo there 
are certain rules of civility, univerfally implied 
find received, to enforce good manners, and pu- 
oiih bad ones. And indeed there feems to me to 
be le6 difference, both between the crimes and 
punilhments, than at fird one would imagine. 
The immoral txum, who invades another's pro- 
perty, is judly hanged for it; and the ill-bred 
man, who, by his ill-manners, invades and dif- 
turbs the quiet and comforts of private life, is by 
common confent as judly bauiflied fociety. Mu- 
tual complaifancesy attentiofis^ and facrifices of 
little conveniences, are as natural an implied corn- 
pad between civilised people, as proted4on and 
obedience are between Kings and fubje6ts : who- 
ever, in either cafe, violates that compad, }u^y 
forfeits all advantages ariling from it. For my 
own part, I really think, that, next to the <^on- 
fcioufnefs of doing a good adion, tliat of doing « 
civil one is the mod pleating ; and the epithet 
which I ftiould covet the mod, next to that o£ 
Aridides, would be that of well-bred. » Thus much 
for good-breeding in general : I will nowcondder 
{bme of the various modes and degrees of it. 

Very few, fcarcely any, are wanting in the itH 
fpe£t which they ihould diow to thofe whom tliey 
acknowledge io be inHnitelf their fnperiors ^ ' fvich 
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-as Crowned Heads^ Princes, and public pcrluns of 
. dillinguiihc d <ii\d eminent poils.! It is tiie maa- 
ncr of ILowing that relprd which is difterenl. 
The man of falhion, and of. the world, expreiles 
it in its fullcft extent, but natnrally, easily, and 
without coHtcrn : whereas a man, who is not 
ufed to kerp good company, exprelles it awk- 
wardly; one fees that he is not uled to' it, and 
tliat it colls him a great deal : but I never faw the 
TTorft-bred man living guilty of lolling, whirling, 
fcratching his head, and fuch-like indecencies, in 
company that he relpcded. In fuch companies, 
therefore, the only point to be attended to is, to 
ihow tliat refpeft, which every body means to 
iliow, in an eafy, unembarrafled, and graceful 
manner. This is what obfcrvation and experience 
muft teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to 
make part of them is, for the time at leall, fuj>- 
pofed to be upon a footing of equality with the 
reft J and confequently, as tiiere is no one prin- 
cipal obje6t of awe and refpeil, people are apt to 
take a greater latitude in their behaviour, and to 
be lefs upon their guard ; and fo they may, j)ro- 
vided it tee within certain bounds, which are upon 
no occafion to be tranlgi-eifed, But, upon thefe 
roocafions, though no one is entitled to diftin- 
* guifhed marks of refped, every one claims, and 
very jultly, . every mark of civility and good- 
breeding. Eafe is allowed, but carelelfnefs and 
negligence are ftridly forbidden If a man ac- 
colts* you, and talks to yrm ever fo dully or fri- 
vouUy, it istworle tlian rudenefs, it is brutality, 
10 Ihow him, by B maiiifefl inattention to what 
. he 
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brfays, that you thitik him a fool or a blockhead; • 
aiid not worth bearini^j It is much more lb with ' 
regard to women 5 who, of whatever rank they 
are, are entitled, in conlideraiion of their fcs, ,not 
onlyl© an attentive, but an officious good-breed- 
iug from men* Their little wants, likings, Mif- • 
lik^s, preferences, antipathies, fancies, whims, * 
and even impertinciicies, muft be officicv.ifly at- 
tended to, flattered; and, if poflible^ guefled at 
and anticipated, by a well-bred man. You mult 
never ufarp to. you rk* If thofe conveniencies and' 
agrJtn CHS which are of common right 3 fuch as the 
beft phices. the beft diflies, ^c. j but, on the con- 
trary, alwaxH decline them yourfelf, and oflcr 
tbcm to others; who, in their turns, will ollVr 
them to you J lb that, upon the whole, you will, 
in your tum, enjoy your ihare of the common 
rights : It would be endlefs for me to enumerate 
all ,the particular inllances in which A well-bred 
man Ibowe his good- breeding in good company j 
and it-wjould be injurious to you to' fuppofc that- 
jiour own good fenfe will not point them out to 
you J and then your own good-nature will recom- 
mend, and your felf-intereft enforce, the praftice. 
There is.a tliird fort of good-breeding, iii' which 
people are raoft apt to fail, fi'om a very miftaken 
notion :, that they cannot fail at all, I mean, with 
iTKgard to one's moft familiar friends and acquaint- 
aticefe, or thole who really 'are our inferiors ; and 
there, undoubtedly-, a greater degree of eafc is- 
not only allowed, but proper, and contributes" 
much to the comforts of a private, focial life," 
But that eafe and freedom have their bounds too^^- 
which' muft by no means be violated. A'certai»' 
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degree of negUgence and careleflhefs becomes 
injunous aod iniiiking> from the real or fappoftd 
inferjoritj of the perfoDs : a'od that delighlfiil li» 
berty of converiatk>n among a few friends is fooo 
ikllroyed, as liberty often has been, by being 
carried to licentioufnefs. ' But example explain^ 
things beil^ and I will put a pretty itrong cafe. 
Suppofe YOU and me alone tbgetherj I believe 
you will allow that I have as good a right to unli- 
inited freedom in your company, as either you'or 
1 can po^ibly have in any other ^ and I am apt to 
believe, too, that you would indulge me in that 
freedom, as far as any body would. Bat, not- 
wlthflanding this, do you imagine that I ibould 
think there were no bounds to that freedom ? 1 
airru:e you> I iliould not think fo \ and I take my* 
f^lf to be as much tied down by a certain ^^ee 
of good manners to you, as by other degreeftdP 
tbem to,oth«r people. Were I to Ihow yt^n, by H 
manifefl inattention to what you faid to me/ tfaod 
I was thinking of fomething elfe the wbole time f 
were I to yawn extremely, fnore, or break wind 
in your company, I fbould think that 1 behaved 
myfelf to you like a beaft, and Ihould not expeft 
that you would care to frequent me. No. The 
naoft familiar and intimate habitudes, connec- 
tions, and friendfliips, require a degree of good- 
breeding, both to prelerve and cement them. If 
ever a man and his wife, or a man and his mif- 
trefs, who pafs nights as well as days together^ 
abfolutely lay afide all good-breeding, their inti- 
macy will foon degenerate into a coarfc familia* 
lity, infallibly produ6tive of contempt or di%ulK 
The bed of us have our bad fides $ aqd it isaa 

imprudeui^ 
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imprudent, as it is ill-bred, to exhibit them. I 
fliall certainly not ufe ceremony with you; it 
would be mifplaced between us : but I ihall cei> 
tainly obfcrvc that degree of good-breeding with 
you, which is> in tlie^ £rft place, decent, and 
which, I am fure, is abfolutely necefiTary to make 
vn like one another*s company long. 

I will fay no more now, upon this important 
iubje^ of good-breeding ', upon which I have al^ 
ready dwelt too long, it may be, for one letter j 
and upon which I fhall freqCiently refrefli your 
memory hereafter: but Twill conclude with thefe 
axioms : 

That the deepeft learning, without good-breed- 
ing, is unwelcome and tirefome pedantry, and of 
ufe now here but in a man*8 own clofet ; and con« 
iequently of little or ho ufe at all. 

That a maa, who is not perfe^y well-bred, i« 
unfit for good company, and unwelcome in it; 
will confequently diilike it foon, afterwards r^ 
nounce it ; and be reduced to folitude, or, what is 
woffe, to low and bad company. 

Th^t a maa, who is not weH-bred, is full as un- 
fit for bufinefs as for company. 

Make then, miy dear child, I conjure you, 6ood« 
l>teeding the great objeA of your thoughts and 
anions, at leafi half the d^y. Obferve carefully 
the behaviour and ipanners of thofe who are dif- 
tinguifhed by their good-breeding 3 imitate, nay^ 
endeavour to excel, that you may at lead reach 
them; and be convinced that good-breeding is, 
to all worldly qualifications, what charity is to 1^ 
ChriHian^ virtues. Obferve how it adorns meritj 
and how often it covers the want of it. May yoo 
wear it to adorn » and not totover you ! Adieu. 

w 4 LET- 
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LETTER CCI. 

London, Nov. J4th, O. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

1 HEUK is a natural Good-breeding, \vl)i.:h oc- 
CAirs lo cvOry m.vn of comniDn fenle, and is prac- 
tii't'd by evi-J7 man of common good-nature. This 
good-breeding is general, independent of modes;. 
«wd con lifts in emkavoiirs to pleafe and oblige 
our fellow-croatures by all good otiices, iliortof- 
moral duties. This will be pradifed by a good- 
natured American favagc> as ellcntiaUy. as by the 
bcft'brcd European. But then, I do not take it 
to extend to the facriiice of our own convc- 
niencies, for the fjke of other people's. -Utilily 
intrcKkicfd this fort of good-breeding, as it inliyi- 
duci'd commerce; and eftabliflied a truck of.tlie . 
Utile i2.gi\muns and plenfures of life. 1 facrificc 
fuch a conveniency to you; you fa orifice, another 
to me ; this commerce circulates, and every in- 
dividual finds rhis account in it upon the whole. 
The riiird fcrt of good-breeding is local, and i» 
varioully ni^dificd, in not only ditTercnt cou^i- 
tric.s, but in dilferont towns, of the i'\mc country,. 
Tut it muft be -founded upon the two toriut r forts : 
tliey are the matter; to which, in O.iU cafe. Fa- . 
ihion and Cnilom only give the dliferent lluipen 
a!i.l..impreirions. Who \- v has .the two firfi forts, 
will eafily acQuire this •;/ J lort vC good-breed- 
ing, which depends li ,'■- i.; ^rt intention an«i ob- 
fervalion.. Ii is, proper'/, th,e jKOilb. tiie lufire, 
the lail finilliiiig ftiok"s of good-bieeling. It i.-i 
to be foiind.^only iu Capitals, amf («ven there it 
varies ; the good-breeding of Roma dilll.rini];, in 

Ibmc 
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fome things, from that of Paris 5 that of ^is, in 
others, from that of Madrid ; and that of Madr^^j^ , 
in many things^ from that of London. A m^iJie^ 
of fenfe, therefore, carefully attends to the local* . 
maixpers of the refpe6live places where he is, and 
takes for his models thofe perfons whom he ob- 
ferves to be at the head of the fafliion and good- 
breeding. He watches hovy they addrefs them-^ 
felves to their fuperiors, how they accoft their 
equals, and how they treat their inferiors j and 
kts none of thofe little .niceties efcape him, ^yhich; 
arc to good-breeding what the laft delicate and* 
njafterly touches are to a good pidure j and of* 
which the vulgar have no notion, but by which 
good judges diflinguilli the mailer. He attends' 
even to tlieir air, drefs, and motions, and imitates' 
tht'in, liberally, and not fervilely ; he copies, but 
(lot^s not mimic. Thcle perfonal graces are of 
very great confequcncc. Tlicy anticipate the fen- 
timcnts, before merit can engage the undcrftand- 
ing3 ,thcy captivate^ the heart, and gave rife, I 
believe, tolhe c^ttravagant notions of charms and 
philters.. Their cfieds were fo furprifing, that 
they weve reckoned fupernatural. The moft 
graceful and beft-bred men, and the handfpmeu 
and genteelefl women, give the moll philterkT 
and, as I verily believe, without the leaHaffill-. 
ance of the devil.' Pray b'e not only well drelTed,* 
but fhining in your drefs ; let it have du trillant: 
I do not mean by a clumfy load of gold and lil- 
ver, but by the talle and falhion of it. Wopieii 
like and require it; they think it an attention due 
to them : but, on the other hand, if your motions 
and carfiajje arc not graceful^ genteel, and natu-' 
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ra|^ JMQT fine clothes will only difplay your awft-* 
^^.^ifVaMrdnefs the more. But I am unwilling to fup* 
V pofe you Hill awkward -, for furdy, by this time, 
you muft have catched a good air in good coha- 
pany. When you went from^ hence, you were 
not naturally awkward ; but your awkwardnefa 
was adventitious And Wefbnonaderial. Leipfig, 
?♦ apprehend, is not the feat of the Graces ; and I 
prefume you acquifed none there. But now, H 
you will be pleafed to obferve what pec^le of the 
firit faihion do with tlieih legs and arms, heads 
and bo<lie8, you will reduce yours to certain de- 
cent laws of motion. You danced pretty well 
here, and ought to dance very well before you 
come home) for what one is obliged to do fome-» 
, times, one ought to br able to do well. Bciides, 
(a belle danfe doiine du brillant a unjeune homme. 
And you ihould endeavour to Ihine. A calm fe- 
renity, negative merit and graces, do not become 
your age. You ihould be alertc, adroit, v\fi be 
wanted, talked of, impatiently expeded, and un- 
willingly parted with in company. I fliould be 
glad to hear half a dozen women of faOiion fay,, 
Ou ^ done le petit Stanhope 9 Que ne inent-il? 
Ilfaut avouer quit efi aimable. All tliis I do not 
mean firmly with regard to women as the princi- 
pal objed f but with regard to itien^ and with a 
view of making yourfelf confiderable. For, with 
\tiy fmall variations, the fame things that pleafe 
women pleafe men $ and a man, whoie manners 
are foftened and pOliflied by women of fafhion^ 
and who is formed by them to an habitual atten- 
tion and complaifance, will pleafe, engage^ and 
connect men, raucHeafier antl more than he would 

otherwi{r, 
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othcrwSe. You muft be fcnfible that you cannot 
rife in the worId> without fonmng connections, 
and engaging different charaders to confpire in 
your point. You mufl make them your dc« 
pendents^ without their knowmg ft, and diAate 
to them while you feem to be direded by Uiem. 
Thole neceflary connexions can nerer be form- 
ed, or preferved, but by an uninterrupted ferles 
of complaifHnce^ attentions^ politenefs, and fome 
conftraint. You muft engage their hearts; If ^ou 
would have their fupport j you muft watch th^ 
mollia tempora, and captivate them by the agr^* 
mens, and charms of converfation. People will; 
not be called out to your fervice only when you 
want them ; and, if you expeft to receive ftrength 
from them, they muft receive either pleaftire or 
advantage from you. 

I received in this inftant a letter from Mr. 
Harte, of the 2d N. S. which I will anfwer foou} 
iQ the mean time^ I return him my thanks for it, 
through you. The conftant good accounts which 
he gives me of you will make me fufped him of 
partiality, and ttunk him le midecin tant mieius* 
Conftder, thereibre, what weight any future d^-^ 
portion of his, ftgatnft you, muft neceftarily have 
with me. As in that <cafe he will be a very un-* 
willing, he muft xx>nfequently be a very imporiatt^ 
witne^. Adieu. 
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LETTER CCH. 

Dear Buy,. 
]\lYi*alt was npon the fubjed of Good-Breeding : 
huir i think, it ralhcr fct before yoii the unfitne^n 
Rud dkadvant.tges of Ill-breeding, than the utility 
and ncccliity of Good : it was rathernegative than 
pofitive. This, therefore, fhall go farther, and 
explain to you the nccellity, which you, of all peo- 
ple living, lie under, not only of being pofidvely 
and actively well-bred, but of (hining and difiin- 
guifhing yourf;lf by your good -breeding. Con- 
fider your own fituation in every particular, and 
judge whether it is not eflcntially your intereft, by 
your own good -breeding to others, to fecure theirs 
to you ; and that, let me afliirc you, is the only 
way of doing it 5 for people will repay, and with 
intend too, inattention with inattention, negle(5l 
with neglcft, and ill-n)anners with worfe 5 which 
may engage you in very difagrceable affairs. In 
the next pla^e, your profeffion requires, more than 
any other, the nicclt and mofl dintinguiihcd good- 
breeding. You will negotiate with very little fuc- 
cefs, if you do not previoufly, by your manners, 
conciliate and engage the aflc6lions of thofe with 
whom you are to negotiate. Can you ever get 
into the conlidence and the fecrets of the Courts 
where you may iKippcn to rciidc , k' yon have not 
thoiC plcaring, iufmualing manners, which alone 
can procure tliem ? Upon my word, I do not fay 
too much, when I fay, that I'uperior good-breed- 
ing, infinualing manners, and genteel addrefs, are 
half your bufinefs. Your Knowledge will have 

but 
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but very little iofiuence 'upon the mind, if your 
Manners prejudice the heart agaihft you; button 
the other hand, how eaiily will you dupe the un-- 
derftanding, where you have firll engaged the 
heart ! and hearts are, by no naeans, to bargained 
by that mere common civility which every body 
pradifes. Bowing again to ihofe who bow to you, ' 
anfwering drily thole who Ipeak to you> and faying 
nothing offenfive to any body, is fuch negative 
good- breeding, that it is oilly not being a brute ^ 
as it would be but a Very poor commendation of* 
any man's cleanlinefs, to fay, that he did not ftink,» 
Itis an adtive, chearful, officious, feducinggood-* 
breeding, that mud gain you the good-will and firft 
fentiments "of the men, and the affedtions of the' 
women. You mufi carefully watch and attend to 
their paflions, their taftes, their little humours and 
weaknefTes, and alter au devani. You muft do it,* 
at the fame time, with alacrity and emprcffbment, , 
and not as if you gracioufly condefcended to hu- 
mour their wcaknelles. 

For inftancc 5 fuppofe y6u invited any body to' 
dine or fup with you, you ought to recolledt if you" 
had obferved that they, had any favourite diih, and 
take care to provide it for them, and, when it 
came, you fhould fay, You Jeemed to me, at fuch 
and fuch a place, to give this diJJi a preference, and 
therefore I ordered it : this is the wine that lot" 
fervcdyou like, and therefore I procuredfome. The 
morib trifling thefe^thir^gs are, the .more they prove 
your attention for the perfon, and are confequently 
the more engaging. Confult your own bread, and 
recoiled how thefe litde attentions, when Ihown 
you by others, flatter, that degree of fclf-lore and 
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vanity^ from which no man living is free. Re« 
fMi how they incline and attraft yon to that 
peHbny and how you are propitiated afterwards to 
att whtdi that perfon fays or does. The fame 
caufe^ will have the fame efieds in yoiur faVour. 
Women> in tt great degree, efiablilh or defiroy 
every man*s reputation of good-breeding 3 you 
muft^ therefore^ in a manner, overwhelm (hem 
with thefe attenticms: they are ufed to them^ 
they expe£t them, and« to do them jaftice^ they 
commonly requite them. You mtiil be fedulous^ 
and rather over-oflBcious than under^ id procuring 
thtem their coaches, their chairs, their conveniences,^ 
in publick places j not fee what you fhould no| 
fee ; and rather a(ii ft, where you cannot help fee* 
ing. Opportunities of ftiowing thefe attentions 
prefent themfelves perpetually 5 but, if they do 
not, make them. As Ovid advifes his Lover, 
when he (its in the Circus, near his miftrefsj to 
wipe the duft off her neck, even if there be none ; 
Si nullus, tamen excuie nullum. Your conver- 
fation with women Ihould always be refpe6lful } 
but, at the fame time enjcmS, and always addrefted 
to their vanity. Every thing you fay or do ihould 
convince them of the regard you have (whether 
you have it or not) for their beauty, their wit, or 
their merit. Men have poffibly as much vanity as 
.'women, though of another kind; and both art 
and good-breeding require, that, inftead of mor- 
tifying, you fhould pleafe and flatter it, by wo»ds, 
and looks of approbation. Suppoie (which is by 
no means improbable) that, at your return to Eng- 
land, I (liould place you near the perfon of fomc 
one of the Royal Family; in that fituatlon, good- 
breedings 
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breeding, engaging addrefe, adbrned with all ibc 
graces that dwell at Courts, would very probably 
make you a Favourite, and, from a Favourite, a 
MtniHer -, but all the knowledge and learning in 
the world, without them, never would. The pe- 
netration of Frinces feldom goes deeper than tfae^ 
furface. It is the exterior that always engages 
their hearts 5 and ] would never advifeyou to giver 
yourfelf much trouble about their underftanduigs. 
Princes in general (I mean thofc PorphyrogeneiS 
who are born and bred in purple) tire about the 
pitch of women 5 bred up like them, and are t6 
be addre£ed and gained in the fame mani^. 
They always fee, they feldom weigh. Your 
luflre, not your folidity, muft take them > your 
miide will afterwards fupport and fecnre what 
your outfide has acquired. With weak people (and 
they undoubtedly are thvee parts in four of man* 
kind), good-breeding, addreis, and manners, are 
every thing > they can go no deeper : but let mc 
afiiire you, that they are a great deal ev^n withr 
people (^tbe beft underftandings. Where the cyts 
are not pleafed, and the heart is not flattered, the 
mind will be apt to fland out* Be this right or 
wrong, I confefs, I am fo made myfelf. Awk- 
wardnefs and ill-breeding fhock me to that de« 
gree, that where I nnset with them, I cannot find 
in my heart to enquire into the intrinfic merit of 
that perfon : I haftily decide in myfelf, that he can 
have none ; and am not fure, I fhould not even 
be fony to know that he had any. I often paint 
you in my imagination, in your prefent hmta^ 
nanxa ; and, while I vieW you in the light of an- 
tient and Biodem^leanliog« uicful and ommnentai 
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knowledge, I am cbanuedwith the profpeiit 5 but, 
when I view you in another light, and reprefent 
you awkward, ungraceful, illrbred, with vulgar 
air ^nd. manners, Ihambling towards me with in- 
atitentton and dlftra6lions, lihall.not pretend to 
deiScrJbc to.you'what I feel 5* but will do, as a Ikil- 
ful painter did /bniierly— draw a veil before the 
countenance of the father. ^> 

I dare lay yjpii know already enough of Archi- 
tedi^re, to Xnqw that the Tufcan is the ftrongeft 
ajod moft folid of all tlie orders y but, at the fanoe 
tUne,.it is thecparfeft and, dumfieft of them. Its 
folidity does extremely well for the foundation and 
bafe floor, of a great edifice; but, if the whole 
buildiijg be Tufcan, it will attradt no eyes, it will 
flop no . paflengers, it will invite no- interior ex- 
amination 3 people will take it for granted, that the 
finilliing and furnifliing cannot be worth feeing, 
where the front is fo unadorned and clumfy. Eut 
if upon the folid Tufcan foundation, the Doric, the 
Ionic, and the Corinthian Orders rife gradually 
with all their beauty, proportions, and ornaments, 
tlie fabric feizes the rooft incurious eye, and itops 
tlie mod carelefs piUfcnger, who folicits adniillion 
as a favour, nay, olien purchafos it. Juft fo will 
it fare with your little fabric, which at prcfent, I 
f»;ar, has more of the Tufcan than uf the Corin- 
thian Order, You muft abfolutcly change the 
whole front, or nobody will knock at the dour. 
The feveral parts, which muft compufe this new 
front, arc elegant, caly, natural, fuperior, good- 
breeding ; an engagino addrefs j genteel motions ; 
an inlii:ualing fofmefs in your looks, woi'ds, and 
^ ndtoiis j a fprucc, lively air^ falhiouabl^^dr^is ;- 

and 
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and all the glitter that a young fellow fhould. 
have.' 

I am furc you wauM do a great deal for my 
fake ; and therefore conlitlcr, at your return here, 
what a diitippointment and concern it would be to 
me, if I coiild not fatql) depute you 10. do the I10-; 
iiours cf my houfe and table ; and if I iliould be. • 
aihamed to prefent you to thofe who frc(iucnt both. . 
Should you be awkward, inattentive, and difirait, . 
and happen to meet Mr. 1/** at my table, the 
confequences of that meeting mutt be fatal : you 
would run your heads againft each other, cut each, 
other's lingers, inliead of your meat, or die by tlie 
precipitate infuiion bi Jcaidnig foup. 

This is really io ccjpious a fubjc^, .that thereis 
DO end of being either fcrious or ludicrous upon it. 
It is impoffible, too, to enumcnite, dr*ftatc to you,' 
the various cafes in good-breeding-; they are' infi- . 
nite ; there is no fituation or relation in the world, 
io remote or fo intimate-, that does not require a- 
degree of if. ' Your own good fenfe tnuft point' 
it out t6 you: your own good- nature muff- iii-r 
dine, and your intereft prompt you to pradife it &; 
and obfervation and experience* mud give you the? 
manner, the air, and tlie graces, which conipiete 
the whole. * . • j 

This letter will hardly overtake you till you arci 
at or near Rome. I expc (5t a great deal in every- 
way frbm your .fix. months, liay there. ,. Mjj rpqru-r 
ing hopes are juflly placed in Mr. tJ'arte, and theJ 
mafters he will give you \ my evening omcs, in the 
Roman Ladies : pray be attentive to both. But,' 
I muft hint to you, that the Rom an Ladies are not 
hsjiwmcsfccvariii's, ct 7U' reus cinlrofflront po'nit 
t ' ' pour 
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fmur fantour du Grec, They mnft have tl gmrltU^, 
il leggiiuko, il dlfinvolto, iliufingkiero, quelnon 
^shche, ckipiact, the allett(h cheincanta. 

I have often aiTetted* that the profoondeft learn« 
ing, and the {Kilited manners, ware by no means 
incompatibJe* tbongh (0 fcidom found ^nited tn 
the fame peribn -, and I have engaged^ myfelf to 
exhibit you/ as a proof of the truth of this aUbr* 
tion. Should you, iiiilead of that^ happen^ to dis- 
prove me, the concern indeed wocdd be mine, 
biit the lofs will be yours. Lord Bolingbrokeis a 
ih*ong inil:ance on my fide of the qt^eftion : he 
joins, to the deepeft erudition, the mofi elegant 
politenefs and good-breeding that ever any Cour- 
tier and Man of the World was adorned with. 
And Pope vefy judly called hull, '^ All-aocom- 
pli(hed St. John/* with regard to his knowledge 
and his manners. He had, it is true, his faults ; 
which proceeded from unbounded ambition, and 
impetuous pafiions 3 . but they have now fti^fided 
by age and experience : and I can wiih you. no- 
ting better than to be what he is now, without 
being nfirhat he has been formerly. His addreft 
pre-engages, his eloquence perfuades, and his 
knowledge informs dl who approach him. Upon 
the whole, 1 do defire, and inlifl, that, from after 
dinner till yo9, go to bed, you make good-breeding, 
sd^refs, and manners, your ferious objed and 
your only care. Without them, you wiU be no- 
body : with them, you may be any thing. 
Adieu, my dear child ! My complinnents to Mr. 
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LETTER CCIII. 

London, Nov. the 2^ih, O. S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 
Every rational Being (I take it fot granted) 
propofes to himfclf feme objed more important 
than mere refpifation and obfcure animal exift- 
ejice. He defires to diftinguifti hirafelf among 
his fellow creatures 5 and, alicui negoiio mtentus, 
prteclarifacinoris, autartis boncByfamam qutsril. 
Caelar, wlien embarking in a ftorm, faid, it was 
liot neceflary he fhould Kve j but that it was ab- 
folutely neceffary he lliotild get to the place ta 
which he was going. And Pliny leaves tnzti^ 
kind this only alternative ; either of doing whal 
deferves to be written, or of writing what do- 
ferves to be read. As for fboTe who do iiei« 
tlier } eorum vUam mari^mque juxia exifiim^ t 
quonium dc utrafueJiUtur. Yoo hare, I am con* 
vinced, one or fcN(>th of thefe objects tn view i bui 
you muft know,. and ufe the oeCelTary meatis, or 
your purfuit will be vain and fritolotisv In either 
c^fcyjapere ffi prindpium etfons ; but it is by no 
means aii That knowledge muli be aborned, it 
muft have luflre as w^ as weight, or it will be 
(^tener taken for Lisad than for (^Id. Knowledge 
you have^ and will liave : I am eafy u{ion that 
article. Biit my bufinefs, as your friend, is not 
to compliment you upotf what you have, but to* 
tell you with freedom what yoii want 5 and I muft 
tell you plainly, that I fear ypu want every thing 
but knowledge. 

I have 
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I have written to you fo often, of lat^, upon 
Good-breedingj Addrefs, U'S Manieres liantes, the 
Graces, ts^c. that I ftiail confine this letter to ano- 
ther fnUjeft, pretty near a-kin to them, and which, 
I am fure, you are full as deficient in • I fhean. 
Style. ■ ^: 

Style is the drefs of thoughts ; and let them be- 
ever fo jult, if your ityle is homeJy, co?.rfe, and 
vulgar, thty will appear to as much difadvantage, 
and be as ill-received, as your perfon, though ever 
fo well proportioned, would, if drefTed in ragf?, 
dirt, and 'tatters. It is not every underftanding 
that can judge of matter, but every ear can and- 
does judge, more or lei's, of (lyje : and, were I 
either to fpeak or write to the public, I Ihould 
prefer moderate matter, adorned with all the' 
beauties and elegancies of %le, to the flrongefl 
matter in the world, lll-wdrded and ill-dfelivercd. 
Your bufinefs is. Negotiation abroad, and Ora- 
tory in ■ the Houfe of Commons at home. What 
figure can you make in either cafe, if your fl}'le 
be inelegant'- I do not fay bad? Imagine yourfclf 
^Yriting an office-letter to a Secretary of State, 
which letter is to be read by the whole Cabinet 
Council, and very poflibly aflerwurds lard befbf^ 
Parliament. Any one barbarifm, foiecifm, or' 
vulgarifm in it would, in/a very few days, circulate 
through the whole kingdom, to yourdifgrace and 
ridicule. For iufiance^ 1 will fuppofe you had 
writt.<;n the following letter from the Hague, to 
tlie Secretary of State at London 3 and leave you 
to fupjx>fe the confequcnces of it. 
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My Lord, 
I had<, iali night, the honour of your: Lordlliip's 
letter of the 24lh ; and wiWfei about doing the or- 
ders cotttaiixed therein ; and. if /o be that I can get 
that affair done by the next pod, I will not fail 
foi' to give your lo'rdlliip an account of. it by next 
po/l, I have told the French MiniUcTi cs how^ that 
if that affair be not soon 'concluded, your I-ord- 
ihip woi^d. think It 'all- hng of him-, and that he 
muff have negle^dybf /o have wrote to his Court 
about it. I muff beg leave to puf your Lordihip 
in mindy'fls hoWf tfiat I am. now full three quar- 
ters in, arre^r ; and if fo be that I do not very foon 
yccpiY.eat leaftip^ .half year, I dia^l cut/ a- very 
badjigure j for th^ here place is very dear. I ihail 
hO'.vq/Hi/ behpldeji to your Lordlliip for that there 
mark of your fi^youi; -, pnd fo I reft or remain. 
Yours, ^c, :»..;. 

. You will tell me, poffibly, tliat this is. a cart- 
caturax^i aoj, illiberal and Inelegant ffyle : I will 
;admit it J but affure you,; at the fame, time, that 
ji diipatch witb.lefs thaa half thefe faults would 
blo\Y ypu up fot *ev^r. ;, It is by no means fuffr- 
.cient to be free from f^lts in fpeakingand wri« 
tingi yoa m.uff do both corredly and elegantly. 
In faults of this kind^^it is not ille optimus quimi- 
nimis urgetuy-f but hp isipnpardonable, who' has 
any at all, becaufe k- is hi^own fault : he need 
only attend tp, ^fery^^ and imitate the beff au- 
thors. ,, ;,:: .y. 

Ittis.ja, very true faying,, that. a man muff be bom 
.al PoQt> but that be jnay.-n^ke himfelf an Ora- 
tor) audi the voiy;lirft|)rmciplCiOf^n Orator, is to 
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fpeak his own language particularly with theutmoit 
rpurity and elegancy. A man ^loU be forgiven even 
great erxors in a foreign language 3 but, in his 
own, even the leaft flips are jufily laid hold of and 
ridiculed. 

A perfon of the Houfe of Cominons, fpeaking 
'two years ago npon naval afiairs, aflerted, that we 
Bad then thefineft navy up9n the face of they earth. 
This happy mixture of blonder and vulgarifm, 
you may ealily imagine, was matter of knmediate 
ridicule 5 but I can aiTureyou, that it continues 
fo ftiH, and will be remembered as long as he 
lives and fpeaks. Another, fpealdng in defence of 
^'gentleman, upon whom a cenfure was moved, 
happily faid, that he thought fliat gentleman was . 
more liahle to be thanked and rewarded, than 
cenfnred. You know, I prefumc, that liahle can 
never be ufed in a good fenfe. 

You have with you three or four of the befl 
Englifti Authors, Diydert, Atterbury, and Swift j 
read them with the utmofl care, and with a par- 
ticular view to their language; and they may 
poflibly correft that curious infelicity of diSlion, 
•which you acquired at Weftminfter. Mr. Harte 
excepted, I will admit that you have met with 
VCTy few Engli(h abroad, who could improve 
yonr ftyle ; and with many, I dare fay, who fpeak 
as ill as yourfelf, and it-may be worfe; you rouft, 
therefore, take the more pains, and confult your 
authors, and Mr. Harte, the more. I need not tell 
you how attentive the Romans and Greeks, par- 
ticularly the Athenians, were to this ob|e6k. It 
is alfo a ftudy among the Italians and the French ; 
witnefs their refpe^ivo Acadefnies and Di^on- 

aries. 
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aries^ for inaproving and fixing their l^ngpages. 
To our (hame be it ipokep, it is le(s attended ta 
here than in any polite couotiy j but that is no 
reafon why you ihould ik>t attend to it ; on the 
contrary, it will diftinguifh you the more. Ci» 
cero fays, rery truly, that it is glorixnis to excel 
other men in that very arUcIe, in which men excel 
brutes ; Jpeech. 

Confiant experience has ftewn m^ that great 
pwify aad elegance of ftyle, with a graceful elor 
cutipn, cover a multitude of faults^ in either a 
.^eafeer or a writer. For my owipi part, I ooufefs 
(and I brieve moft people are of my mind) thait, if 
a fpeaker iboald ungracefully nuUtisr or fyawm 
. out W me the fenfe of an sKigel, deformed by 
Var!90ri^ms and fckciisns, or larded with vulgar^ 
Uaast he fliould never fpeak to me a ieoond tim^ 
If I coiild help it. Gain the heart, or you ^a 
npthipg J thf^ eyes and the ears arc the only roads 
to the heart. Merit and knowledge wUl not gain 
hearts, though they wiU fecure ^hem when gained. 
Pray h^ve j^hat truth ever in your mind. En- 
gage the eyes, by your addrefs, air, and n^^otions 3 
iootk the ears, by the elegancy afid iiarmopy of 
your dldion 3 the heart will certainly follow ; and 
the whole man, or woman, will a» certainly 
follow the heart. I muft repeat it to you, over 
and over again, that, with all the knowledge 
which you may have at prefent, or hereafter ac- 
quire, and with all the merit that ever man had, 
if you have not a graceful addrefs, liberal and en- 
gaging manner, a pfepoffeffing air, and a good 
degree of eloquence in fpeaking and writing, you 

will 
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•will be nobody : but will have the dally mortifica- 
tion of leeing people, witii not one tenth part of 
your merit or knowledge, get the ftart of you, 
tind difgrace you, both in company and in bu- 

■fiiiefs; 

* You have read Quintilian ; the beft book in the 
world to form an- Ora'tor : pray read Cicero de 
Oratore ; the beft book in the world to finidi one. 
Tranflate and re-trandate from and to Latin, 
Greek, and Engliftij make yourfelf a pure and 
elegant Englifli ftyle ; it requires nothing but ap- 
plication. I do not find that Grod has made you 
a Poet, and I am very glad that he has not : 
therefore, for God's fake, make yourfelf an Orator, 
tvhich you may do. Though I ftill call you boy, 
I confider you no longer as fuch 5 and, -when I 
reflcft upon the prodigious quantity of manure 
that has been laid upon you, I expert you fhould 
produce more at eighteen, than uncultivated foils 
do at eight-and-twenty. 

Pray tell Mr. Harte, I have received his letter 
of the 13th N. S. Mr. Smith was much in the 
right, not to let you go, at this\time of the year, 
by fea ; in the fummer you may navigate as much 
as you pleafe j as for example, from Leghorn t« 
Genoa, fe'c. Adieu. 
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LETTER CCIV. 

London, Nov. the 26th, O. S. 1749. 

Dear Boy, 

"While the Roman Republic flouriihcd, while 
glory was purfued, and virtue pra6kifed, and while 
even little irregularities and indecencies, not cog- 
nizable by law. Were, however, not thought be- 
low the public care 3 Cenfors were eftabliftied, 
dilbretionally to fupply, in particular cafes, the 
inevitable defefts' of the Law, which mull and 
can only be general. This employment I aflume 
to myfelf with regard to your little Republic, 
leaving the Legiilative power intirely to Mr. 
Harte 5 I hope, and believe, that he will feldom, 
or rather never, have occafion to exert his fu- 
preme authority ; and I do by no means fufpe6l 
you of any faults that may require that interpofi- 
tion. But, to tell you the plain truth, I am of 
opinion, that my Cenforial power will not be ufe- 
lefs to you, nor a Jine-cure to me. The fooner 
you make it both, the better f©r u-s both. I can 
now exercife this employment only upon hej^rfay^ 
or, at niofl, written evidence 5 and therefore ihall 
exercife "it with great lenity, and fome diffidence ; 
but when we meet^ and that I can form my judg- 
ment upon ocular and auricular evidence, I fhall 
uo more let the lead impropriety, indecorum, or 
irregularity, pafs uncenfured, than my predeceflbr 
C'ato did. I fliall read you with the attention of 
a nitic, not with the partiality of an author: dif- 
ferent in th4s rcfpe6t, indeed, from moft critics, 
that I fliall feek for faults, only to corred, and 
VOL. II. o tsrX. 
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_not to expole them. I have often thought, and 
ftill think, that there are few things wliich people 
in general know lefs, than how to love, and how 
to hate. They hurt thofe they love, by a mif- 
taken indulgence, by a blindnefs, nay often a par- 
tiality to their faults : where they hate, they hurt 
themfelves, by ill-timed paliion and rage. For- 
tunately for you, I never loved you in that mif- 
taken manner. From your infancy, I made you 
the obje6t of ray moft ferious attention, and not 
my playtiiing. I confulted your real good, not 
your humours or fancies j and I (hall continue to 
do fo while you want it, which will probably be 
the cafe during our joint lives ; for, confidering 

. the difference of our ages, in the courfe of nature, 
you will hardly have acquired experience enough 
of your own, while I iliall be in a condition of 
lending you any of mine. People in general will 
much better bear being told of their vices or 
crimes, than of their little failings and weaknefles. 
They, in fome degree, juftify or excufe (as tliey 
think) the former, by ftrong paflions, fedu6tion, 
and artifices of gtliers j but to be told of, or to 
Gonfels, their little failings and weakneffes, im- 
plies an inferiority of parts, too mortifying to that 
felf-love and vanity, which are infeparable from 
our natures. I have been intimate enough with 
fcveral people, to tell them, that they had faid ox 
done a very criminal thing j but I never was inti- 
mate enough with any man to tell him very feri- 
oufly, tliathe had faid or done a very foolifti one. 
Nothing lefs than the relation between you and 
me can poflibly autliorize that freedom ; but., for- 
tunately for you, my Parental rights, joined to 

sny 
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my Cenforia! powers, give it me in its fiiUeft 
extent, and my concern for you will make mc 
exert it. Rejoice,, therefore, that there is one 
perfon in the world, who can and will tell you 
what will be v£ry ufeful to you to know, and yet 
what no other man living could or would tell you. 
Whatever I fhall tell you, of this kind, you are 
very fure, can have no other motive than your 
interest : I can neither be jealous nor envious of 
your reputation or your fortune, which I mult be 
both defirous and proud to eftablilli and promote: 
I cannot be your rival, either in love or in bufi- 
Befs 5 on the contrary, I want the Rays of your 
rifing, to refle(9: new luftre upon my fetting 
Light. In order to this, I fhall analyfe you mi- 
■nutely, and cenfure you fi'eely, that you may not 
{if poflible) have one (ingle fpot when in your 
Meridian. 

There is nothing that a young fellow, at his 
firft appearance in the world, has more realbn to 
'4read, and confequently fliould take more pains 
to avoid, than having any ridicule fixed upon 
him. It degrades hira with the raoft reafonable 
part of mankind ; but it ruins him with the reilj 
and I have known many a man undone, by ac- 
quiring a ridiculous nick-name ; I would not, fur 
all the riches iu tlie world, that you fliould ac- 
quire one when you return to England. Viceg 
^md crimes excite hatred and reproach ; failings, 
weaknefles, and awkwardneffes, excite ridicule ; 
they are laid bold of by mimicks, who, though 
very contemptible wretches themfclves, often, by 
their buffoonery, fix ridicule upon tlieir betters. 
The little defedts in manners, elocution, addrefs, 
o a aud 
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sand air, (and even of figure, though very un- 
juftly) are the objects of ridicule, and the caufes 
of nick-names You cannot imagine the grief it 
would give me; and the prejudice it would do 
you, if, by way of diftinguifliing you from others 
of your name, you lliould happen tQ be called 
Muttering Stanhope, Abfent Stanhope, lU-bred 
Stanhope, or Awkward, Lpft-legged Stanhope : 
therefore, take great care to put it out of the 
power of Ridicule itfelf to give you any of thefe 
ridiculous epithets ; for, if you get one, it will 
Hick to you, like the envenomed Ibirt. The very 
firfl day that I fee you, I fliall be able to tell you, 
and certainly Ihall tell you, what degree of danger 
you are in ; and I hope, that ray admonitions, 
as Cenfor, may prevent the cenfures of the Pub- 
lic. Admonitions are always ufeful 5 is this one 
or not ? You are the bell judge : it is youi own 
pi6^urc which I fend you, drawn, at my requeft, 
by a Lady at Venice : pray let me know how far, 
in your confcience, you think it like ; for, there 
are fome parts of it which I wifh may, and others 
which I (hould be forry were. I fend you, lite- 
; rally, the copy of that part of her letter, to her 
friend here, which relates to you. 

Tell Mr. Harte, that I have this moment re- 
ceived his letter of the 22d, N. S. and that I ap- 
prove extremely of the long ftay you have made 
•at Venice. I love long refidences at Capitals ^ 
running pod through different places is a moft 
'unprofita^ile way of ttavelling, and admits of no 
application. Adieu. 
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*> '* S^lon vos or4f€3, i'ay foigneufement e;t-. 
*' amine le jeune Stanhope, et je crois Tavoir ap- 
*' profondi. En voici le portrait que je crqis trcs 
" fiddle. II a le vifage jpli, Fair fpirituel, ct le 
*' regard fin. Sa figure eft k prefent trop quarree, 
*' m^is s'il grandit, comme il en a encore et le 
" tejns et TetofFe, elle fera bonne. II a certaine- 
" nient beaucoup d'acquit, et on n>aflure qu'il- 
*' fgait ^ fond les langues f^avantes. Pour le Fran- 
*' gqis, je fgais qu'il le parle parfaitement bien y 
" et Ton dit qu'il en eft de merae de TAlleraand.' 
" Lesqueftions qu'il fait font jndicieufes, et marr 
*' quent qu'il cherche a s*inftruire. Je ne vous 
*' dirai pas qu'il cherche autant k plaire ; puifqu'il 
*' paroit n6gliger les Attentions et les Graces. II 
*' fc pr6fente mal, et n'a rien moins que Tair et la 
*' tournure aif6e et noble qu il lui faudroit. II- 
^' eft vrai qu'il eft encore jeune et neuf j de forte 

qu'on 

4r. <^ In compliance to yoor orders* Ithave c^xamined youn; 
" Stanhope carefully^ and tbiiniQ I ha^ve peiietraM into his 
*< ehara^cr. Thiaii his porirail^ which i take to he a fiith* 
'< ful'ohe. His face is pleating, his countenance fe9rible, and 
*' his look clever. His figure is at prefent rather toe fquaref 
** but if he (hoots up, which he has matter and years for, he 
*' will then be of a good fize. He has, an(loobtedIy, a great 
« fund of acquired knowledge : I am tiiTured that he is m 'W 
" ter of the learned languages. As fi)r Frencli, I know he 
« fpeaks it pe^feAly ; and> I am told, German as well. Thd 
<< queftions he alks are judicious, and denote a third aftef 
'* knowledge. I cannot fay, that he appears equally de» ^ 
** fireus of pleating ; for, lie feems to neglect attentions and 
** the Graces. He does not come into a room well ; nor has 
" he that cafy, noble carriage, which would be proper for 
*< him.^ It is true, he is as yet young, and inex^eu«ei,t«^\ 
'< one may therefore reafonahly hope, x.V\^<c Yiv&t^tt^xSM^^x^ci 
1 ^^^» 
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** qu'on a-lieu -d'efperer que fes exercices, qti'if 
** n*a pas encore faits, et la bonne compagnie oif 
•' il ell encore novice, le decrotteront, et lui don- 
/' neront tout ce qui lui manque ^ prefent. Un 
*' arrangement avcc quelque femme de condition 
*' et qui a du monde, quelque Madame de Y\Jv^?.y, 
*' eil precil^ment ce qu'il lui faut. Enfin j'ofcf 
" vous affurer qu'il a tout ce q-uc Monlieur de 
^' Cbefterfield pourroit lui fonbaiter, A Texceptlon 
*/ des Manieres, des Graces, et du ton dc Ja bonne 
" Compagnie, qu*il prendra furement avec le 
** terns, et 1 ufage du grand monde. Ce leroit 
*' bitn dommage au moins qu'il ne les prit pfint, 
** puifqu'il merite tant de les avoir. Et vous 
** f(;avez bien de quelle imj)ortance cHcs Ibnt. 
•* jMui.ficur Ion Pere le f9ait aulii, les pclTedatit 
*' ]\\\ \\\i\wv comnie il fcilt. Bicf, n V-. pciit 
fr SL:.:;l;ci;C ;uq -ik^rt Tcs Grat'cs, il m\ lain, ]e 
♦' vuus en rcponds > fi non, il s'arretera court 

" he !i?s not yet gone throagh| and good company, in u hlch 
*< he \^ Hill a novice, will poltih, and gi\e all that is 
" wanting, to complete him. What feems lieceffary for that 
" purpofe, would be an attachment to fome woman of fafhion, 
** and who knows the world. Some Madame de TU rfay would 
'< he the proper perfon. In (hort, 1 can aflure you, that he 
** has every thing which Lord Chefterfield can wifli him, 
M excepting that carriage, thofe graces, and the ftyle ufed in 
*< the heft company ; which he will certainly acquire in time, 
*< and by frequenting the polite world. If he Ihould not, it 
** would be great pity, fitice he fo well deferves to polTeft 
** them* You know their importance. My Lord, his 
^ father,, knows it too, he being mader of them all. To 
<< concUide, if little Stanhope acquires the graces, f pro- 
" mife yoUi he will make his way ; if not, he will be 
«« (tnpt in a caurfe^ the goal of which he might attain with 
• ibonour.'' 
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" dans une belle carricre, qu'il pourroit antft- 
'* ment fournir." 

You fee, by this exlra6l, of what confeqiicnce 
other people think thefe thins^s. Therefore, I 
hope you will no longer look upon them as trifles. 
It is the charader of an able man to defpife liltle 
things in great bufinefs ; bjjt then he knows what 
things are little, and wl^jit not. He does not 
fuppofe things little, becaufe {hey are commonly 
called fo 5 but by tb.e conleqnences ihat may, .or 
may not, attend them, if gaining people's aifcc- 
tjons and intereiting their hearts in your favovir, 
be of confequence, as it undonbifdiy W; lu* 
knows vcry^well, IJjat n b:{p'n' eoncurrviice of all 
thclV, commoiiiv called ii;iir. ll'.i:v,V'' >iinr.«:'.s 
Air, Addrcfs, Gracof, t^t\ is <;{ i.l.c i.i.in.l'; v(; ?- 
fequence, and will never be at rtll till he has ac- 
quired them. The world is taken by the outfide 
of things^ 9nd we mufl take the world as it is 5 
you or I cannot fet it right. I know, at tliis 
time, a man of great quality and itation, wiio 
has not the parts of a porter j but raifed himfelf 
to the ftation lie is in, fmgly by having a graceful 
figure, polite manners, and an engaging addrefs, 
wliich, by the way, he only acquired by habit j 
for, be bad not fenfe enough to get them by re- 
fle6ik)n. Parts and liabit fliould confpire to com- 
plete you. You will have the habit of good com- 
pany^ and you have refiedtion in your power. 
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2^ LORD CBE8T£mFZELD*S LETTERi^ 

LETTER CCV. 

London^ Dec. 5th, O. S. 174^.- 
Dear Boy, 

IHOSE who fuppofe, that men in general aft 
rationany, becaufe they are called rational crea- 
tures, know very little of the world > and, if they 
aft themfelvcs upon that fuppofition, will, nine 
times in ten, find themfdvcs groilly miftaken. 
That man is, anivial Cipcs, implupie, rifiHfe, I 
entirely agree j but for the rallcnahy I ran only 
allow it him in aclu prima (to talk Logic), and 
icldom in aftu fccvtido. Thus, the fpeculalive, 
ckifl'jred pedant, in his folitary cell, forms fyl- 
trnis of things as they fhoulcl be, not ns tluy iirt) 
and writes as decili vely and al ilirdly iiprin war, 
politics, manners, and characters, as that pedant 
taliped, who was fo kind as to inllrnd Hannibal 
in the art of war. Such clofct politicians ne\'er 
fail to afTjgn the deepcft motives fur the moH tri- 
lling adlions ; inflend nf ofirn iiicribing the 
greateft a(5iions to the mofc trilling cauiV.s in 
which they would be much fcldtjuer milhkcn. 
They read and write of Kin^^^s, Heroes, and 
Statefmen, as never doing any tiling but upon the 
dccpeft principles of found jjoliey. Biit tliofe 
who fee and obfervo Kings, llerres, and Srau f- 
men, difcover that they h.ivr. bead-achs, indii.'"!- 
tions, humours, a:ul painons, juft like oilier 
people; everyone of-whi:h, in their turn, de- 
termine their wills, in defiance of tlieir rf.slun^ 
Had we only read in the Life of Alexander, that 
he burnt Ferfrpolis, it wovUd doubtlelV have been 
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accounted far from deep policy : we (hould have 
been told, that his new conquell could not have 
been fecured, without the deftruAion of that 
Capital, which would have been the conftant 
feat of cabals, confpiracies, and revolts. But, 
luckily, we are informed at the fame time, that 
this hero, this demi-god, this fon and heir of Ju- 
piter Ammon, happened to get extremely drunk 
with his w — e 5 and, by way of frolick, deftroyed 
one of the fineft cities in the world. Read men; 
therefore, yourlelf, not in books, but in nature.' 
Adopt no fyftems, but ftudy them yourfelf. Ob- 
ferve their weaknefles, their paflions, their hu« 
mours, of all which their underftandiilSfe are, 
nine times in ten, the dupes. You will theii 
know, that they are to be gained, influenced, or 
led, much oftener by little thing* than by great 
ones 3 ^nd, confequently, you will no louger think 
thofe things little, which lend to fuch great pur* 
pqfes. 

Let us apply this now . to the particular pbjeft 
of this letter 3 I mean, fpeaking in, and influ- 
encing publick aflemblies. The nature of ouir 
conftitution makes Eloquence more ufeful, and 
more neceflary, in tliis country, than in any other 
i^ Europe. A certain degree of good fenfe and 
knowledge is requifite for tliat, as well as for 
every thing elfe 5 but beyond that, the purity oif 
di6tion, the elegancy of ftyle, the harmony of 
periods, a pleafing elocution, and a graceful ac- 
tion, are the things which a publick fpeaker 
fhould attend to the mod 5 becaufe his audience 
certainly does, and underftands them the beft ; 
or ratlier, indeed, underftands little elfe. Tlsa 
o 5 \^<& 
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kte Lord Chancellor Cowper*s flrength^' as an 
Orator, lay by no means in bis reafonings, for 
very often he hazarded very weak ones. But 
fuch was the purity and elegancy of his ftyle^ 
fuch the propriety and charms of his elocution, 
and fuck the gracefulnefs of his adion, that he 
never fpoke without uniyerfal applaufe : the ears 
and the eyes gave him up the l^rts and the un^- 
ijjerftandings of the audience. Oa the contrary, 
the late Lord Townfhend always fpoke materi- 
ally,, with argument and knowledge 3 but never 
pleafed. Why ? His didioa was not only iaelc- 
gant, but frequently ungramraatical, always vul- 
gar ; his cadeoces false, his voice unharmonious, 
and his adtion- ungraceful. Nobody heard hira 
with patience y and the young fellows ufed to 
joke upon him, and repeat his inaccuracies. The 
late Duke of Argyle, though the weakeft reafoner, 
was the mod pleaiing fpeaker I ever knew in my 
life. He charmed, he warmed, he forcibly ra- 
viihed, the au<*''^uce ; not by his matter certainly, 
but by his manner of delivering it. A moft gen- 
teel figure, a graceful noble air, an harmonious, 
voice, an elegancy o£ ftyle, and a firength of 
emphafis, confpired to make him the moft afFe6tr 
ing, perfuaiive„ and applauded ipeaker I ever 
faw. 1 was captivated,, like others y but when I 
came home, and coolly confidfered what he had 
faid, llripped of all thofe ornaments in which he 
bad drefled it, I often found the matter flimly, 
the arguments weak, and I was- convinced of the 
power of tbefe adventitious concurring circum- 
ilanccs,. which ignorance of mankind only calls 
Hdfting^ ones* Cicero^ ia his Book de Oratorje^ 
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in order to raife the dignity of that profeffion, 
■which he well knew himfelf to be at the head of, 
aflerts, that a complete Orator rouft be a com- 
plete every thing. Lawyer, Philofopher, Divine, 
^c. That would be extremely well, if it were 
poffible : but man's life is not long enough 5 and 
I hold him to be the completeft Orator, whp 
fpeaks the beft upon that fubje6t which occurs -, 
whofe happy choice of words, whofc lively ima- 
gination, whofe elocution and action' adorn and 
grace his matter, at the fame time that tliey 
excite the attention and engage the paflioiis of his 
audience. 

You will be of the Houfe of Commons as foon 
as you are of age 3 and you muft firft make a 
figure there, if you would make a figure, or a 
fortune, in your country. This you can never 
do, without that corre^lnefs and elegancy, in your 
own language, which you ngw feem to neg!e6t, v 
iuid which you have entirely- to learn. Fortu- 
nately for you, it is to be leafned. Care and 
obfervation will do it 5 but do not flatter yourfclf, 
that all the knowledge, fenfe, and reafoning in 
the world, will ever make you a popular and ap- 
2)lauded fpeaker, without tlie ornaments and the 
graces of ftyle, elocution, and action. Senfe 
and argument, though coarfely delivered, will 
have tbt^ir weight in a private converfetion, with 
two or three people of fenfe : but in a public 
aflerably they will liave none,^ if naked and def- 
titute of Uie advantages 1 have mentioned. 
Cardinal de Retz obferves, very juftly, that every 
numerous alTembly is mob j influenced by their 
paffions, humours, and affe^ions, which nothing 
Q 6 \^y^ 
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•but eloquence ever did, or ever can engage. 
This is io important a coniideration for every 
Ijody io this Country, and more particularly for 
you, that I earneftly recommend it to your moft 
ferious care and attention. Mind your di6lion, 
in whatever language you either write or fpeak j 
contract a habit of corre6tnefs and elegance. 
Coniider your ftyle, even in the freeft converfa- 

, tion, and moft familiar letters. After, at leaft, 
if jjot before, you have faid any thing, reflect if 
you could not have faid it better. Where you 
doubft of rhe propriety or elegancy of a word or a 
phrafe, confult fome good dead or living authority 
in that language. Ufe yourfelf to tranllate, from 
various languages, into Englifli : corre6k thofe 
tranflations till ihey fatisfy your ear, as well as 
your underftanding. And be convinced of this 
truth, that the bell fenfe and reafon in the world 
will be as unwelcome in a public aflTembly, with- 
out thefe ornaments, as they will in public com- 
panies, without the afiiftance of manners and 
politenefs. If you will pleafe people, you mull 
pleafe them in their own way ; and, as you can- 
not make them what they ihould be, you mull 
take them as they are. I repeat it again, they 
are only to be taken by agremens, and by what 
flatters their fenfes and their hearts. Rabelais 
firft wrote a moft excellent book, which nobody 
liked j then, determined to conform to the public 
tafle, he wKote Gargantua and Pantagruei, which 
every body liked, extravagant as it was. Adieu, 
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LETTER CCVI; 

London, Dec. 9th^ Q. §^i74jfj^ 

DsAR Boy, 

It is now above forty years fince Ihave never 
fpoken nor written one (ingle word, without givi 
ing myfelf at leaft one moment's time to confider; 
whether it was a good one or a bad one, and 
whether I could not find out a better in its place. 
An iinharmonious and rugged period, at this time^ 
fhocks my earsj and I, like all tlic reft of the 
world, will willingly exchange and give up fome 
degree of rough fenfe, for a good degree of pleaf- 
ing found. I will freely and truly own to you, 
without either vanity or falfe modefty, that what- 
ever reputation I have acquired, as a fpeaker, i& 
more owing to my conftant attention to my dic- 
tion, than to my matter, which was necefEirily 
juft the fame of other people's. When you come 
into Parliament, your reputation, as a fpeakcis 
will depend much more upon your words, and 
your periods, than upon the fubje^t. The fame 
matter occurs equally to every body of common 
fenfe, upon the fame qucftion : the dreffing it 
well, is what excites the attention and admiration 
of the audience. 

It is in Parliament that I have fet my heart 
«pon your making a figure : it is there that I want 
to have you juilly proud of yourfclf, and to make 
me juftly proud of you. This means that you 
muft be a good fpeaker there : I ufe the word 
muft, becaufc I know you may if you will. The 
vulgar, who are always miftaken^. look upon a 
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Speaker and a Comet with the fame aflonifhment 
and admiration, taking them both for preterna- 
tural phsenomena. This error di(cou rages many 
young men from attempting that charadt^r ; and 
good fpeakers are willing to have their talent con- 
£dered as fomething very extraordinary, if not a 
peculiar gift of God to his Eled. But, let you 
and I analyfe and fimplify this good fpeaker ; let 
us ibrip him of thofe adventitious plumes, with 
which his own pride, and the ignorance of others, 
have decked him } and we fhall find the true de- 
finition of him to be no more than this : — A man 
of good common fenfe, who reafons jufUy, and 
exprelfes himfelf elegantly, on that fubjed upon 
which he fpeaks. There is, furely, no witchcraft 
in this. A man of fenfe, without a fuperior and 
aftoniliiing degree of parts, will not talk nonfenfe 
upon any fubJ€6t 5. nor will he, if he has the leafl 
tafte or application, talk inelegantly. What then 
.does all this mighty art and myflery of fpeaking 
in Parliament amount to ? Why, no more tljan 
this, that the man who fpeaks in the Houle of 
Commons^ fpeaks in that Houfe, and to four 
hundred people, that opinion, upon a given fub- 
jed, which he would make no difficulty of fpeak- 
ing in any houfe in England, round the fire, or 
at table, to any fourteen people whatfocver j bet- 
ter judges, perhaps, and feverer critics of what he 
fays, than any fourteen gentlemen of the Houfe of 
Commons. 

I have fpokcn frequently in Parliament, and not 
always without fome applaufe^ and therefore I 
can aflure you, from my experience, thai there is 
very little in it. The elegancy of the ftyle, and 
tb£ turn of the peiiods, make the chief impreflion. 



upon the hearers. Give them but one or twa 
round and harmonious periods in a fpeech, which 
they will retam and repeat; and they will go 
home as well fatisfied, as people do from an Opera^ 
humming all the way one or two favourite tunes 
that have ftruck their ears, ^nd were eafily caught. 
Moft people have ears, but few have judgment j 
tickle thofe ears, and, depend upon it, you wiU 
catch their judgments, fuch as they are-. 

Cicero, confeious th^t he was at the top of his 
profeflion (for in his time eloquence was a pro- 
feffion), m order to fet himfelf off, defines, in his 
Treabife de Oratore, an Orator to be fuch a naan 
as never was, or never will be; and, by this fal^ 
lacious argument, fays, that he muft know every 
art and fcience whatfoever, or how ihall he fpeak 
wpon them ? But with fubmiflion to fo great an 
authority, my definition of aa Orator is extremely 
different from, and 1 believe muck truer than his. 
I call that man an Orator, who reaibns juflly, 
and expreffes himfelf elegantly upon whatever 
liibjed he treats. Problems in Geometry, Equ^ 
tions in Algebra, Procefles in Chemiflry, and 
Experiments in Anatomy, are never, that 1 have 
heard of, the objedls of Eloc^uence -, and tlierefore 
I humbly conceive, that a. man may be a very 
fine fpeaker, and yet know nothing of Geometry, 
Algebra, Chemiftry, or Anatomy. The fubjeds 
of all Parliamentary debates, are fub|fc6h of com- 
mon fenfe fingly. 

Thus I Write whatever occurs to me, that I 

think may contribute either to form or inform 

' you. May my labour not be in vain ! and it will 

Bot, if you will but have half the concern for 

youriilf^ that I have for you. Adieu. 
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LETTER CCVII. 

Lcmdon, December the i2th> 0< & ^749- 

Bear Bot^ 
XX)RD Qarendpn, hj his hiftory, fays of Mf. 
JoJbQ Hampden, that, he had a head to contrive^ a 
tongue toperjuade, and a. h(i7id to execute any irUfr 
chief, ,.J iball not now enter into the juftnefs of 
tibis charader of Mr. Hampden, to whofe bnure 
^nd againfl the illegal demand of Ship-monej 
WfJ owe our pref<^t liberties 5 but I mention it to 
you as the chara6^er, which> with the altefktion 
ofoneiingle word. Good, inftead of Mi/chief, I 
would have you afpire to, and ufe your utmoft 
endeavours to, deferve* The head to contrive, 
God mufl to .jfi certain degree have given you 5 
but it is^in yqi;.:' own power greatly to improve it, 
by ihidjbiobfervation, and refle6lion. As for the 
tongue to perfuadey it wholly depends upon your- 
Telf ; and without it the befl head will contrive to 
very little purpofe. The hand to execute depends 
likewife, in my opinion, in a great meafure upon 
yourfelf. Serious reflexion will always give cou- 
rage in a good caufe 3 and the courage ariiing 
from refle6tion is of a much fuperior nature to 
tlie animal and conftitutional courage of a foot- 
foldier. The former is ileady and unfbakeiv, 
where the nodus is dignus vindice 5 the latter is 
oftener impropei;ly than properly exerted, but al- 
ways brutally. 

The fecond member of my text (to fpeak ecclc- 
fiaflically) ihall be the fubjcdt of my following 

dvG:Q^ivCe \ 
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difcourfe^ the tongue to perjuade — as judicious 
Preachers recommend thole virtues, which they 
think their feveral audiences want the moftj 
fuch as truth and continence, at Court 3 difin- 
tereftednefs, in the City) and fobriety, in the 
Country. 

You muft certainly, in the courfe of your little 
cxperiencci have felt the different efFeds of ele- 
gant and inelegant fpeaking. Do you not fuffer, 
when people accofl you in a ftammeriiig and 
licfitating manner ) in an untuneful voice, with 
falfe accents and cadences 5 puzzling and blun-' 
dcring through folecifms, barbarifms, and vul- 
garifms, mifplacing even their bad Words, and 
inverting all method? Does not this prejudice 
you aguinft their matter, br it what it will > nay 
even againft their perfons ? 1 am fr c it^docs me. 
On the other hand, Do you not f ! yourfclf ia-, 
c)iued» prepofTeiTedt n^y ev^n engaged* favomc^ 
of thofe who addrefs you ia the. dire6k contrary; 
manner ? The cfFc6ls of a corrt 6)1^; and adorned 
ftyle, of metliod and perfpicuity, are incredibly 
towards perfuafion : they often iupply the want: 
of reafon and argumeutj but, when ufed in t)i«i 
fupport of realbn and argument, they are irreiifiir 
ble. The French attend very much to the purity> 
and elegancy of their %le, even in common con- 
yerfation 5 inforauch that itis a charader, to fay. 
of a man j qull nane hien. Their con verfations- 
frrquently turn u[)on the delicacies of their lan- 
guage, and an Academy is employed in fixing it^ 
The Crvfca, in Italy, has the fame objed ; and I 
have met with very few Italiaus, who did not 
fpeak their own language corre^y ^^^ ^^^'ii^^'^'l - 
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How much more neceflary is it for an Englilli* 
man to do fo, who is to i'peak it in a public alfem-. 
bly, where the laws aiul liberties of his country 
are the fubjeds of his deliberation ! I'he tongue 
tiiat would perfuade, thtre, rauft not conleiit it- 
felf with mere articulation. You know what 
pains Demoflhenes took to correct his naturally 
bad elocution 5 you know that he declaimed by 
the fea-fide in ilorms, to prepare himfelf for the 
noife of ihe tumultuous aflemblies he was tofpe^ 
to; and you can now judge of tlie corre6tuefs and 
elegancy of his flyle. He thought all tLcfe things 
of confequcnce, and he thouglit right; pray do 
you think fo too. It is of the utmufl confequence 
to you to be of that opinion. If you have the 
leaft defe6t in your elccuiion, trikc th5 utuu;{t 
care and pains to correal it. Do not negleiSl your 
ftyle, whatever language you fpeak in, or whom- 
ever you fpeak to, were it your footman. Seek 
always for the beft words and the happiefl ex- 
prcflions you can find. Do not content yourfelf 
with being barely underftood; but adorn your 
thoughts, and drefs them as you would your per- 
Ibnj which, however well proportioned it might 
be, it would be very improper and indecent to 
exhibit naked, or even worfe drelTed than people 
of your fort are, 

I have fent you, in a packet which your Lripfig 
acquaintance, Duval, fends to his correfpondent 
at Rome, Lord Bolingbroke's book *, which he 
publidicd about a year ago. I defire that you will 
read it over and over again, with particular atten- 
tion to the flyle, and to all thofe beauties of Ora- 

* Letters oa the Spirit of Patriaifm^ on the I<!ea of a Pa- 
frjot King. 
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tory with which it k adorned. Till I read that 
booky I confcfs, I did not know aH the extent and 
powers of the Englilh langiiage. Lord B^liiig- 
broke has botli a tongue and a pen to perlnade ; 
his manner of I'peaking in private converfation is 
full as elegant as his writings j whatever iubje6t 
he either fpeaks or writes upoi>, he adorns it with 
the moil fplendid eloquence -, not a ftudied or la- 
boured eloquence, but fuch a flowing happinef* 
of d 161 ion, whMi (from care perhaps at firit) is 
become fo habitual to him, that even his mofl 
familiar converfations, if taken dovva in writing, 
would bear the prcfs, without the leafl corre^lion 
either as to method or flyle. If his conduct, in 
the former part of his life, had been equal to all 
his natural nnd acquired talents, he would moft 
juftly have mrritt'd the epithet of all-accorRp:iilicd. 
He is hluifelf lenublc; oC his paft cr*cir» : tlK>fe 
triolent pafhotis, which ledttced him in his youth, 
have now fubfided by age 5 and take him as he 
is now, the chara6ker of all-accomplifhed is more 
his due, than any man's I ever knew in my 
life.' 

But he has been a mod mortifying inflance of 
the violence of human paflions, and of the weak- 
«efs of tlie moft exalted human reafon. His vu*^ 
tues and his vices, his reafon and his paHions, did 
not blend themfelves by a gradation of tints, but 
formed a fhining and fudden contraft. Here the 
darkeft, there the moft fplendid colours: and 
both rendered more fhining from their proximity, 
Impetuofity, excefs, and almoft extravagancy, 
cbaradterifed not only his paffibns, but even his 
fenfes. His youth was diftinguifhed by all the 
tumult and ftorm of pleafures, in which he moft 
licentioufly triumphed, difdainin^ all ds«oi>ass^ 
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His fine imagination was often healed and ex-* 
haufled with his body, in celebrating and deify- 
ing the proftitute of the night ; and his convivial 
joys were puihed to all the extravagancy of fran- 
tic Bacchanals. Thofe pallions were interrupted 
but by a ftronger. Ambition. The former im- 
paired both his conftitution and his chara^rj 
but the latter deHroyed botli his fortune and his 
reputation. 

He has noble and generous fentiii^ents, ratlmV 
than fixed refieded principles of good-nature and 
friendihip 5 but they are more violent than lad- 
ing, and fuddehly and often varied to their oppo- 
iite extremes, with regard even to the fame per- 
foiis. He receives the common attentions of 
civility as obligations, which he returns with in* 
tereft 5 and refents with paffion the little inadver- 
tencies of human nature, which he repays with 
interefl too. Even a difference of opinion upon a 
Philofophical fubjeA would provoke, and prove 
him no pra^ical Philofopher at leaft, 

Notwithftanding the diffipation of his yotitb;, 
and the tumultuous agitation of his middle age, 
he has an infinite fund of various and almoll uni- 
verlal knowledge, which, from the cleareft and 
quickeft conception, and happieft memory, that 
ever man was blefled with, he always carries 
about him. It is his pocket-money 5 and he never 
has occa/ion to draw upon a book for any fum. 
He excels more particularly in Hiftory, as his hif- 
torical works plainly prove. The relative Politi- 
cal and Commercial iuterefts of every country in 
Europe, particularly of his own, are better known 
to him, than perhaps .to apy man in it j but how 
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fteadily be has purfued the latter, in his public 
coiidud, his enemies, of ail parties, and denomi- 
nations, tell with joy. 

He engaged young, and diftinguiflicd himfelf in 
buiinefs! a'nd his penetration was almoft intui- 
tion. I am old enough to have heard him fpeak 
in Parliament. And 1 remember, that, though 
prejudiced againft him by party, I felt all the 
force and charms of his elpquence. Like Belial, 
ir> Milton, " he made the worfe appear the betr 
*^i^ter caufe.*' All the internal and external ad- 
vantages and talents of an Orator are undoubtedly 
his. Figure, voice, elocution, knowledge j and, 
above all, the purett and moll florid diftion, with 
the jufteft metaphors, apd happieil images, had 
raifed him to the poft of Secretary at War at 
four-and-twenty years oldj an age at which 
others are hardly thought fit for the fmalleft em- 
ployments. 

During his long exile in France, he applied 
himfelf to ftudy with his charadteriftical ardour 5 
and 4here he formed and chiefly executed the 
plarfof a great Philofophical work. The common 
bounds of human knowledge are too narrow for 
his warm and afpiiaog imagination. He mufi go 
extra Jiammaniia mcenia Mundi, and explore the 
unknown and unknowable regions of Metaphy- , 
iics 5 which open an unbounded field for the cx- 
curfions of an ardent imagination j where endJcfs 
conjedures fupply the defedt of unattainable 
knowledge, and too often ufurp both its name and 
influence. 

He has had a very handfome perfon, with a 
moft engaging addrefs in his. air and manners : 
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be has all the digi>ity and good-breeding which a 
man of quality (hould or can have, and which fo 
few, in this country at leaft, really have. 

He profeffes himfelf a Deift; believing in 
a general Providence, but doubting of, though 
by no" means rejecting (as is (Jommonly fup- 
|K>fed), tiie immortality of the foul, and a future 
eftatc. 

Upon the whole of this extraordinary man, 
^«rhat can we fay, but — Alas, poor human na- 
ture! * 

In your deftination, you will have' frequent oc- 
cafions to fpeak in public j to Princes and States, 
abroad; to the Houfe of Commons, at hornet 
judge then, whether Eloquence is neceffary for 
you or not 5 not only common Eloquence, which 
is rather free from faults, than adorned by beau- 
ties 3 but the higheft, the mod (hining degree of 
eloquence. For G6d*s fake, have this obje6l al- 
ways in your view, and in your thoughts. Tunc 
your tongue early to peHuafion ; and let no jar- 
ring, diffonant accents ever fall from it. Con- 
tract an habit of fpeaking well, upon every occa- 
(fion, and neglc6l yourfeif in no one. Eloquence 
and good-breeding, alone, ^\'ith an exceeding 
i'mall degree of parts and knowledge, will carry a 
man a great way 5 with your parts and know- 
ledge, then, how far will they not carry you? 
Adieu I 
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LETTER CCVIII. 

London, Dec. the i6tli, O. S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 

1 HIS letter will, I hope, find you fafeljr arrived, 
and well fettled at Rome, after the ufual diftrefles 
and accidents of a winter journey; which are rery 
proper to teach you patience. Your day there I 
look upon as a very important period of your life ; 
and I do believe, that you will fill it up well, t 
hope you will employ the mornings diligently with 
Mr. Harte, in acquiring weight j and the even- 
ings in the bell companies at Rome, in acquiring 
luftre. A formal, dull father would recommend 
to you to plod out the evenings, too, at hom'e over 
a book by a dim taper 5 but I recommend to you 
the evenings for yonr pleafures, which are as 
much a part of your education, and almoll as nc- 
eeffary a one, as your morning fludies. Go to 
whatever aflfcmblies or JpeSiacles people of falhion 
go to ; and, when you are tliere, do as they do. 
Endeavour to outftiine thofe who ihine there the 
moft ; get the Garlo, the Gentilezza, the Leggia^ 
, dria of the Italians ; make love to the moft im- 
pertinent beauty of concjition that you meet with, 
and be gallant widi all the reft. Speak Italian, 
right or wrong, to every hody 3 and if you do but 
laugh at yourfelf firft for your bad Italian, no- 
body elfe will laugh at you for it. That is the 
only way to fpeak it perfe6tly.j which I «xpc6t 
you will do, bccaufe I am fure you may, before 
you leave Rome. View the moft curious remains 
of antiquity, witli a clafiical fpirit 5 and they will 
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clear up to you many pafTages of the claflica] au- 
thors : particularly the Trajan and Anton ine Co- 
lumns 5 where you find the warlike inflrumeiils, 
the drelfes, and the triumphal ornaments, of the 
Romans. Buy alfo the prints and explanations of 
all thofe rcfpe6table remains of Roman grandeur, 
"hnd compare them with the originals. Moil 
young travellers are contented with a general 
view of thofe things, fay they are very fine, and 
then go about their bufinefs. I hope you will 
examine them in a very different way. jippro' 
fondiffez every thing you fee or hear 5 and learu, 
if you can, the why and the wherefore. Inquire* 
into the meaning and the objeds of the innumer- 
able proceflions which you will fee at Rome at 
this time* Ailifl at all the ceremonies, and know 
the reafon, or at leaft the pretences, of them j 
and, however abfurd they may be, fee and fpeak 
of them with great decency. Of all things, I 
beg of you not to herd with your own country- 
men, but to be always either with the Romans, 
or with the foreign Miniflers refiding at Rome. 
You are fent abroad to fee the manners and cha- 
raders, and learn the languages, of different coun- 
tries 5 and not to convcrfe with Englifli, in Eng- 
lilli ; which would defeat all thofe ends. Among 
your graver company, I recommend (as I have 
done before) the Jefuits to you -, whofe learning 
and addrefs will both pleafe and improve you : 
inform yourfclf, as much as you can, of the hif- 
tory, policy, and practice of that fociety, from the 
time of its founder, Ignatius of Loyola, who was 
himfclf a mad-man. Jf you would know their 
morality, you will find it fully and admirably 

ftated, 
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dated, in Les Lettres dun Provincial, by the 
famous Monlicur Pafcal : and it is a book very 
well worth your reading. Few people fee what 
tliey fee, or hear what they hear; that is, they 
fee and hear fo ~ inattentively and fuperficially, 
that they are very little the better for what they 
do fee and hear. This, 1 dare fay, neither is nor 
will be your cafe. You will underftand, refleft 
upon, and confequently retain, what you fee and 
hear. You have ftill two years goed, but no 
more, to fonii your charader in' the world deci- 
fively J for, within two months after your arrival 
in England, it will be finally and irrevocably de- 
termined, one way or another, in the opinion of 
the public. Devote, therefore, thefe two yean to 
the purfuit of perfedion ; which ought to be 
every body's objeft, though in fome particulars 
onattainable : thofe who ftrive and labour the 
moll, will come the neareft to it. But, above all 
things, aim at It in the two important arts of 
fpeakmg and pleafing; without them, all your 
other talents are maimed and crippled. They are 
the wings upon which you mufl foar above other 
people 5 witliout them you will only crawl with 
the dull mafs of mankind. Prepoffefs by your 
Air, Addrefs, and Manners 5 perfuade by your 
tongue; and you will ealily execute what your 
head has contrived. I defire that you will fend 
hie very minute accounts from Rome j not of 
what you fee, but of whom you fee : of your 
pleafures and entertainments. Tell me what 
companies you frequent moil, and how you aro 
received. Mi dica, anchefe la lingua Italiana va 
lene, efe la parla facilmmte \ ma in ogni cqfi 
VOL. n. P ii/o^Tva 
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lyhgna partarlafempre per poter alia fine parlarta 
bene e putito. Le ionne tinjhgnana megllo ajfhi 
iei fnaqftfi, Addio Caro Ragdxxo, Ji rtcordi del 
6arlo, detla G^ntUezma, e delta Leggiddria : co/e 
tdnte necejfhrie ad im Cavaliere. 
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Jjoodmx, Dec. X9tb, O. S* iji§» 

itlE knowledge of mankind is a very ufeful 
knowledge for everybody^ a moil jiecefiaiy one 
for you, wlio are deftined to an aftive, public life. 
You will have to do with all forts of characters j 
you fhould, therefore, know them thoroughly, in 
order to manage them ably. This knowledge is 
not to be gotten fyftematically j you muft ac- 
quire it yourfelf by your own obfervation and 
fagacity : 1 will give you fuch hints as I think 
may be ufeful land-marks in your intended |>ro< 
grefs. 

I have often told you (and it U raoft true) that, 
with regard to mankind, we muft not draw gene- 
ral conclufions from certain pariicular principles, 
though, in the main, true ones. We muft not 
fuppofe, that, becaufe a man is a rational animal, 
he will therefore always aft rationally j or, be- 
caufe he has A u h or fuch a predominant paflion, 
thai he will iid invariably and confequentially in 
Ihe pu/fait of it. No : We are complicated ma- 
diin^; and th(^lJ:.^h wc have one main fpring, 
th^t gives motion to the'wh^c, we have an infi- 
nity 



iftty of little jWh^elsj. ^vhich, in their turns, ret^r4»j 
precipitate> and fomettfp:e.s^op thar inoiiou. ^^ 
us exemplify. I wU A^pof^ Amlji.tloii tp>€; (^ 
it commonly is) t^e jircdomij^^j p^^liion ^f ^ JSJi-^ 
tiUbr 9i State i ;9'n4 I w^Il Cuppofe th^t Mloi^er 
to be an aUe one. Wm he> thefAfore, invariably 
^urfue the c^edk of that prjB4omina^ pa(iion f 
^ay I be fure t])a4; he wtM dp ^ and Xo, 43i8cauiii 
he ought ? NoU^ng kf«. .Sickaei^> or Jc»y ipi-> 
rits, may ibfnp this prBdominaiU paiiion; hu.**: 
iBotiF and' peeviiknefs may triumph oyer it ; in-^ 
ferior paflions may, at iimes^ fuirpji Aj it, And prc^ » 
rail; Is this ambitious .Statefoiau amorous ? In-, 
difcreet and unguarded CQn6dcnces .ma.de in ten- 
der momciits, to his wile or. his mi^'^fs, siiajr< 
<lefeat all his fcbemes. Is Jie avaricious ^ ^om*' 
^cat lucrative objeft, fudcfenly pise&ntiiig iriblf^j 
may unravel all 'the work c^ kis .Ambition. . Is dui 
pailionate ? CoiUradidion and provocation (ronac-^ 
times, it may be, too, artfully intended) may ck^I 
tort rafli and inconfiderate ekpreffions; ora£lioni> 
deftru6tive of his main obje^. Is he vain, ancHv 
open to flattery ^ An artAil, flattering favoinito* 
may miflead himj aiad even lazinds maf, atiet^'* 
tain moments, itaake • him negle6t Or omit .the • 
neceffar}' fteps to that heiglH at which be wa»H 
to arrive. &eek firft, then, for tbe predominant '■ 
paffion of the chara^er which you meaii to en* 
gage and influence, and addrefs yt>urlelf to it; 
but without defyiiig or defpiling the inferior m^^- 
flons : get theqa'inyour interefttoo, for immt and ^ 
then tiiey win have their turbs. fai : many cafes'/ • 
you may not have it ki your power to coiitributi ' 
to. the gratification <>f the prevailing paffion -, then , 
^ » take 
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take the rifext b'eft to your aid. Th^re are ttanj 
avenues to every man 5 and, when yoii cannot 
get at him through the great dne« try the ferpeh* 
tine ones, and you will arKve at la ft. ' . 

There are two inconiiftent pa0ions, which, 
however, frequently accompany each other, like 
man and wife 3 and which, like man and wife 
too, are commonly clogs upon each other | I 
mean. Ambition and Avarice : the latter is often 
the true caufe of the former 3 and then is the pre- 
dominant paiiion. It feems to have been ^ in 
Cardinal Mazarin ; who did any thing, fubmitted 
to any tiling, and forgave any thing, for the fake 
of plunder. He loved and courted Power like au 
ufurer $ becaufe it carried Profit: along with it. 
"Whoever Oiould have formed his opinion, or 
taken his meafuretf, fingly from, the ambitious 
part of Cardinal Mazarin's charader, would have 
found hirofelf often miftaken. Some who had 
found this out made their fortunes by letting him 
cheat, them at play. On the contrary. Cardinal 
lUchelieu's prevailing paflion feems to have been 
ambition 5 and bis immenfe riches, only the'na- 
tural conlequences of that Ambition gratified ^ 
and. yet I make no doubt but that Ambition had 
now and then its turn with the former, and Ava- 
rice with the latter. Richelieu (by the way) is 
fo ftrong a proof of the inconfiftcncy of human 
nature, that I cannot help obferving to you, that, 
while he abfolutely governed both his King and 
his Country, and was, in a great degree, the arbi- 
ter of the fate of alLEurope, hje was more jealous 
of the great reputation of Corncille, than of the 
power of Spain } and more flattered with behig 

thought 
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thought (what he wasiDot) the bed poet> than with 
being thought (what he certainly was) the gr^teft 
Statefman in Europe j and afiairs ftood ftW), while 
hewas concerting the criticifin upon the Cidi Could 
one think this poffible^ if one did not know it to be 
true ? Though men are ail of onecompoiition, the 
feveral ingredients are fo diflerently proportioned 
in each individual, that no two are exadly alike-; 
and no one, at all times> like himfelf. The ableft 
man will, fometiroes, do weak things 5 the proud- 
efl man, baean things; the honefteft man,, ill 
thitlgs f and the wickedeft man, good ones. Study 
individuals then ^. and if you take (as you ought to 
do) their outUpes from thqir prevailing paffion, 
fufpend your laH finifhing flrokes till you have 
attended to> and difcovered the operations of their 
inferior paffions, appetites^ apd hnmours. A 
nmo*s general chara^er noay be that of the Ho^ 
neftefl Man of the world : do not difpute it ; yott 
might be thought envious or ill-natured : b^t, at 
the iame time, do not take this probity upon trails 
to fuch a degree as to put your life, fortune, or ro 
putation, in his power. This honeft man may 
happen to be your rival in pqwer, or intereff, ' 
or in love ; three paffions that often put honefiy 
jbo mofi fevere trials, in which it is too often cad : 
but firft analyfe this Honeft Man yourfclf ^ and 
then, only, you will be able to judge how far 
you may, or may not, with fafety truft him., 

Women are much more like each other than 
men 5 they have, in truth, but two paflions. Va- 
nity and Love : thcfe are tlieir univerfal charac- 
teriftics. An Agrlppina may facrifice them to Am- 
bition, or a MeiTalinir to Luft 5 but fuch inftances 
are rare >, arid, in general, all tliey fay^ a^aji ^ 
p 3 '^^^ 
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ihey doi tMidfi to the gratifitaition of their Vflnfty 
:*r. their Love. He wlio fldttert them rood, 
|!^l(Bales thetn liefl $ add tfaey are moll in Tove with 
ihlm, vitb they tbiok in the moil in love with 
'<he«ib No adulation is too itrim^ for them 5 no 
atfiduitj too great; no finndation of paffion too 
:gf«fs : as^ oar the other hand; tlie ledft word or ao 
Ikm, that can poffibly be con^ned into a fligfai 
:#r contempt, is unpardonable, and never for- 
gotten. Men are, in thU refpc£t, tender too, 
»id wiH fooner forgive ^n injury thin an iDfult. 
Some men ai^ more captions than others 5 fbme 
•*re always wrong-headed : but every man living 
has fuch a (hare of Vanity, as to be hnrt by marlei 
•f ilight and contempt. Every rtiati does nai 
jpretend to be a Poet, a Matbematiciani or a 
^itatefman, and confidered as fuch ; but every 
loan pretends to coramoh fenfft> and to fill his 
^ace in the world with common decency j and 
tx)nfequently do6s not eafily IFbrgive thoffe neglf- 
gcnccs, inattentions, and flights, which fctnto to 
call in qTieftion, or utterly deny him both theKb 
pretcnfions. 

Sufpcd, in general, thofe who remarkably af- 
ih^ any one virtue ; who raifc it above all others, 
and who, in a manner, intimate that they poflel^ 
it exclnfively. I fay, lufpeA them 5 for they are> 
commonly imi'Kjftors : but do not be furc that they 
are alvays fo -, for 1 have fomctimes known Sainis 
really religicivs, BhUlerers really brave. Reform- 
ers of manurrs really honeil, and Prudes really 
thafte. Pry into the recefTes of their hearts your- 
fclf, as far as you are able, and never implicitly 
a^opt a chara<5\er upon common tame ; whicli, 

though 
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though generally right a4 to the great autUnes of 
chara6terd> is always wrong io fome particulars. 

Be upon your gu^rd agaiufl thoCe^ who, upoo 
very flight acquaintance, obtrude their unaikcd 
and unmerited friendibip aad ooa&dence «poa 
you 5 for they probably cram you with them only 
for their owii eating : but» at the iame time, do 
not roughly rejeft tliem upon that general fup*- 
pofition. SKamiae farther, and fee whcthqr 
thofe unexpeded offers flow from a warm heart 
aud a filly head, or from a defigning head and a 
cold heart 5 for Knavery and Folly have often 
tlie fame fymptoms. In the firft cafe, there is no 
danger in accepting them 5 VMiet^nt quantum va- 
lere poffhnt In the latter cafe, it may be ufeful 
to feem to accept them, and artfully to turn th« 
battery upon him who raifed it. 

There is an inoontinency of friend fiiip among 
young fellows, who are afXbciated by their motwil 
pleafiiros otAy, whidi tias, very frequently, bad 
confequences. A "parcel of warm hearts, and un- 
experienced iieads, heated by conwvial mirth, and 
poflibly a little too much wine, vow, and really 
mean at the time, eternri friendfhips to each 
other, and indifcreetly pour out their whole fouls 
in common, and without the lead referve. Thefe 
confidences are as indifcreetly repealed, as they 
were made ^ for new pleafures, and new places, 
ibon difl<^e this ill-cenfiented connexion y and 
then very ili ufes are made of thefe rafh oonfi- 
deoces. Bear your part, however, in young com- 
panies^ nay, excel, if you can, in all the focial 
and convivial joy and fcfllvity that become youth. 
Trttil them with your love-tales, ifyoupleafej 
r 4 \ssix. 
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but kccji your ferious views fecrct. Truft thoic 
enly to feme tried friend^ more experienced than 
yourfelf, and who> being in a different walk of 
life from you> is not Hkdy to become yonr rival ; 
for I would not advife you to depend fo much 
upon the heroic virtue of mankind, as to hope, 
or believe, that your competitor will ever be 
your friend, as to the objed of that coippetition. 
Thefe are referves and cautions very neceflary 
to have, but very imprudent to ihow j the tfoko 
fciolto fhould accompany them. 
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Dear Boy, 
Great talents, and great virtues (if yoii (hould 
have them) will procure you the refpe<ft and the 
admiration of mankind ; but it is the lefler talents^ 
the leniores virtutes, which muil procure you their 
love aud afiediou. The former, unaffifted and 
uuadorned by the latter, will extort praife ; but 
will, at the fame time, excite both fear and envy ; 
^wo fentimcnts abfolutely incompatible with love 
aud affection. 

Caefar had all the great vices, and Cato all tlie 
the great virtues, that men could have. But Caeiar 
had the leniores virtutes, which Cato wanted, 
and which made him beloved, even by liis enemies, 
and gained him the hearts of mankind, in fpite 
gf their reaftm i while Cato was not even beloved 
by his friends, notwithitanding the efteem and 
refped which they could not refulc to his vir- 
tues ; and I am apt to think, that, if Ca:iar had 

wanted. 
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wanted, and Cato poffcffed, thofe lenhres vhrtuUs, 
the fornxer would not have attempted (at lea'ft 
with fqccefs), and the latter could have protected; 
the liberties of Rome. Mr. Addifon, in his Cato; 
itty^ of Caefar (and I bdieve with truth) 

Curfe on his virtues, they^ve undone his ceuntty* 

IBy which he means^ thofe \effcr, but engaging 
virtues, of geotlenefs, affability, cpmplaifance, 
^nd good-huaiour. The knowledge of a Scholar^ 
the courage of a Hero, and the virtue o%« Stoic, 
will be admired ; but, if the knowledge be ae- 
companied with arrogance, the courage with fero* 
city, and the virtue with inflexible fevcrity, the 
man will never . be loved. The heroifin of Ghades 
XII* of Sweden (if his brutal courage defervea 
that name) was univerfally admired, but the man 
po where beloved. WhereasHenry IV. of France^ 
who had full as much courage, and was much 
longer engaged in warSj wms generally beloved upoa 
account of his leifer and fodai virtues. .We aro 
all fo f<;M:med, that our underflandings are gene-* 
r^ly the dupes of our hearts, that is, of ova 
paffions 5 and the fureft way to the former is 
through the latter, which mult be engaged by the 
leniores viriutes alone^ and the manner of exert- 
ing them. The infolent civility^ of a proud man 
is (for example), if poifible, more, ihocking than 
|)is rudeneis could be } becaufe he ihows • yoa, 
by his manner, that he thinks it mere cpndefcen- 
£on4n him ; and that his goodneis alone be^w» 
upon you what^you have no pretence to claim. 
He intimates his protedlion^ inftead ofhis Mend<» 
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&ipf hy a gracioas nod, inftead of an ufoal bc»w f 
•ad vather fignifies his confent that you may, 
jthaa )ik icivkaittoii that you ihotild fit, walk> «at» 
or driok with him. ^ 

The co^ive liberaU^ of a parfe-prdbd man in* 
fults the diflrefles rt fometimcs relieves : he takes 
cai>e to aaake you feel your owo miefortanea^ and 
4he difference between your fituation and his; 
tioth Whidh ^he infinudtes to Ik; juffly ^fttiented : 
y^t%, Asff jtmr folly ; his, bjr 4i« •wi(»Om. The 
arrogant pedailt dees mvt ^(^mnibhicato, -htst pto- 
ttMkg&it0^iB knowledge. He does not "gfre it, 
but be ioili6ts It upon you»j anfl is, if pbfliblc, 
more, deilrous to (how you yodr oWn ignorance, 
than hf6 own le»fnii>g. •Such naaniiers as thefe^, 
fit]it<mly in 4heimfticular inftat^s, -Ifrhidi I hfare 
mentioned, but like wife ki all'oHtew, fhock atid 
revolt that little pride and ranity ^hich ercry 
man has' in his heart 5 and oWiterdte in us the ob- 
ligation for the favour ixmferred, by reminding 
us of the motive which produced, and the maa- 
ner which accompanied it. 

Thefe faults point out their oppofite perfedions; 
and your o\^ good fcnfe will naturally fuggt^ 
them to you. 

Blit, besides thefe Icffer virtues, there are 
what may be called the ieffer talents or Btcowa* 
plifhmeDts, which are of great ufe-to adorn and 
recommend all thegireater } and themore fo, as 
att people are jtidges of the one, and but few are 
of the icdher. Every body feels the knpreflioii^ 
H^hrch an engaging addrefs, an agreeable manner 
ef fpeaking^ and aa eafy politetiefs^ makes upon 

th^jui 
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Iiondop^ Dec, 26th, O. S. 174^, 

XfC£ I!iil0w-3iie8r is ttue . leaifonv -m "iji^loik ctUIORV 
feems more papticukrly- to a«thotiie civil rnitt 
hamdefs 'lies^ under the nmtie of ootppKoieiHs. 
People -rccippocally profe6 Wiihes which ^cy fel- 
dom ibnn J and ooncepn which they ieltfom feel. 
This "w not the cafe 'between you and nae, .where 
tvofh leaves no^Toewi 'for compliments. 

Dii tifHi dmi annos, 4e te nam patera fumes; 
wa« ^£sAA formerly »to ^tme, ^by a -man who cer- 
tainly did OGft think it. \With>the variation of one 
word only, I will with gveat >lruth fay it to you. 
I will maike the ^tk part .conditional^ by change 
ing, in the iecond, the ^om into j(f. Ma^ -yofi 
live^ as long as you are fit to live, 'but no^longerf 
or, may you rather dfe, before you ceafetd'be^l 
to live, than afterl My true tendemefs for yovt 
makes m^ think mofe of the manner, ^an of^lhe* 
lengthtof your -life, -and'/ofbids me ^to wiflirt pro* 
longed, bya'fingle day, 'that fhonldbiing gttilt,' 
roproach, and^iame upon you. 'I have not ma-' 
Hpe enough in my nature, to whh that to trif 
greateft enemy. You are 'the principal obje^t^ ' 
all my cares, the only objed of all myhopot : ^t* 
have now reafon to believe, that you will reward 
the ^mi^, and anfwer theltatier; in^that •cafey 
^liay you live long I for ycyu «uft live happy 5 de 
p6 \.% 
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tenant C4BUra fumes. Confciocis virtue is (he onl^r 
folid foundation of all hapinnefs; for ricbea, 
power^ rank, or wbatever« in the common accep* 
tation of the word^ is fhppofed to confUtute hap- 
pinefs^ will never quiets much Icfs care, the in- 
ward pangs of guilt. To that main wi(h« I will 
add thofe of the good old nurfe of Horace, in his 
EpifUe to Tibullus : Sapere, you have it in a good 
iGgnedlrezdj.Eifiifiuipqffitqumfentiat. Have 
jrou that ? More, nmch more is meant by it, than 
common fpeech, os mere articulation. I fear that 
fiiH remains to be wiihed for^ and I earnefU/ 
wiih it you. Gratia and Fama will inevitably 
accompany* the abovementioned qualifications. 
The Faleiudo is the only one that,is not in your 
own power : Heaven alone can. grant it you ^ and 
may it do fo abundandtly ! As for the mundus 
viSius, non dejiciente crumend, do you defervci 
and I will provide them. 

It is with the greateft pleafure that I confider 
the fair prolpe^t which you have before you. You 
have feen, read, and learned more, at your age, 
than moft young fellows have done at two or 
three and twenty. Your deftioation is a ihining 
one, and leads to rank, fortune and di(lin£tion« 
Your education has been calculated for it; and« 
to do you ju^ce, that education has not been 
thrown away upon you. You want but two 
things, which do not want conjuration, but onl^ 
care, to acquire eloquence and manners -, that is^ 
the graces of fpeech, and the graces of behaviour. 
You may have them) they are as much in your 
power as powdering your hair is : and will yoa 
let the want of them obfeure (as it certainly wil^ 
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do) tl*at Aining profpcft which prcfents itfelf to 
you } i 'I am fure yoa wijil not. They are the (harp 
endj the point of the nail that you are drhrii^, 
which diuft make way firft for the hirger ant 
more iblid parts to enter. Supppfing your moral 
$:hara£ber as pure> and your knowledge as found, 
as I really believe diem both to be ; you want 
nothing for that perfe6^ion, which I have ib coiw 
flantly wiihed you, and taken fo nuich pains to 
give yon, bat eloquence and p<^leneft. A manv 
who is not born with a poetical genius, can never 
b^ a poet, or, at beft, an extreme bad one ; but «v 
every man, who can fpeak at all, can ipeak ele- 
gantly and corre^ly, if he pleafes, by attending 
to the beil authors and orators -, and, indeed, I 
would advife. thofe, who do not fpeak elegantly; 
not to fpeak at all ; for I am fure they will get 
more l^ their iilence than by their fpeech. As for 
politeQeis j whoever keeps good company, and is 
not polite, muft have formed a refolution, and take 
fome pains not to be fo } otherwife he would na* 
tnraBy and ipfenfibly acquire the air, the^addH^s, 
and the turn, of thofe he converfes with. You 
will» probably, in the courfe of this year, fee as 
great a variety of good company, in the feveral 
Capitals you will be at, as in any one year of your 
life; and confequently muft (I ihould hope) catch 
JTome of their manners, ahnoft whether you will 
or not } but, as I dare fay you will endeavour to 
do it, I am convinced you will fucceed, and 
that I ihall have the pleafure of finding you, 
at your return here, one of the beft*bred men in 
Europe. 
^ I imagine, that when you receive my letlars, 
and come to thofe parts of them which relate to 
eloquence and politene&> you ix^^ %st ^x.\&^.^ 
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think, TSbat, will he neverhave doae ^tpopthclb 
•two fiiljeds ? Has he not faid aH be .om Stf 
upon them ? Why the iame thing cnKir «Dd •ovet 
iigam ? if youdo think tor fay fo, it mdftiprooee4 
tnnn yoor not yet knoi^riBg the infinite jmpopt- 
anoe of thefe twv> acconlplifliments^ Whidh f can- 
not recommend 'to you too often^ nor incalcate 
4do ilrongly. fiut if, on 'the contrary^ 31011 afe 
^onrtiieed of the utility, or rather die neoeffi ty« 
Af theib two aBOomplHhnieiits^ ^ani are deter* 
tntned to -acquire them, my lepeated admoni- 
tions are only unneceflary, and 1 gradge no 
^rouble^ Mdiich can poffibly be of ^e leail uie t6 
you. 

I flatter myielf, that your Htf at Rome wiR 
go a gr^t way towards anfwering all my views : 
I am fiire it will, if you employ your time, and 
your whole time, as you ihould. Your^firft-raorn- 
iDg hours, I would have you devote to your gra* 
ver ftudies with Mr. Harte; the middle part of 
the day, I would have employed in feeing things ; 
and the evenings, in leeing people. You are 
not, I hope, of a lazy, ina6tive turn, in either 
body or mind; and, in that cafe, the day is full 
long enough for every thing ; efpecially at Rqme, 
where it is not the fafhton, as it is here, and at 
Paris, to embezzle at Icaft half of it attable. 'But 
if, by accident, two or three hours are fometimes 
wanting for feme ufeful purpofe, borrow them 
from your lleep. Six, or at mod feven, hours 
ileep is, for a conftancy, as much as you or any 
body, can want : more is only lazinefs and dozing ; 
and is, I am perfuaded, both unwholefome and 
fiupifying. If, by chance^ your bufinefs, or jour 
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pleafures, fhould keep you up till foui* or five 
o'clock in thcmoniing,. I irould advife you, how- 
ever, to rife exadly at your ufual time, that you 
ni^. not lof^ the precious morning hotlrs ; and that 
the want of flcep may force you to go to bed ear- 
lier the next niglit. This is what I waB tidyifd, 
to do. when very young, by a veiy wife man ) and 
what» I aflure you, J always did la the moll dif- 
i^ate4 P^t of my life. I have ynry often gono 
to 'bed ajt fii^ in the morning, and ro^^ Aoiwkh- 
il^nding, at eighty by which mean» I got maiif 
hqucsrin the mornings that my companions lofi^ 
and the want of fteep obliged me to keep.gooA 
hours the next, or at leaft the third night, lb 
ibis inethod I owe the greatcsfi: part of toy tead* 
ing 5 for, from twenty to £arty> I fliould certainly 
h^v^ifead very little, if 'X bad not been up whiie 
my acquaintances were tn bed. Know the true 
f^lue of time ; fnatch, feize^ snd enjoy =ev>ery mo*» 
itieQt of it» No Idlenefs, nolazinefs, no procraf^ 
tination : never put ofiT- till to-moerow what yoa 
can do to-day. I'hat wasthe rule of thefamoua 
and unfortunate Penfionary De Witt ; who> by 
fttiSdy following it, found time, not only to do 
the whole bufinefs of the Jlepubltc, but to paia 
his evenings at aflembiies and fuppers» as if he 
bad had nothing elfe to do or think of. 

.Adieu, my dear fnend, for (iidli I ihall call 
you, and as &icb I ihall, for the future, live with 
you. I difdaim all titles which imj^y an authority^ 
thatf I am perfuaded^ you will never give me oc* 
cafion to exercife. 
MuUqs, et f slices y moft fincerely^ to Mr. Harte« 

LETT9B» 
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LETTER CCXII. 

Londoni January the, 8tb» O. S. ij^a» 

Dear Bot, 

I HAVE feldom or never written to yoa upcm the 
fubjed of Religion and Moralitj : your own lea- 
£oa, I am perfuaded, has given you tme notions 
of both ; they fpeak beft for themielvei i bnt^ if 
they wanted affiftance> yon have Mr. Harte at 
band^ both for precept and example : to yonr own 
reafon, therefore, and to Mr* Harte, fhall I refer 
you, for the reality of both, and confine mjMf, in 
this letter, to the decency, the utility, and the ne- 
ceffity of fcrupulouily preferving the appearances 
of both. When I fay the appearances of tl^ 
ligion, I do not mean that you ihould talk or 
aft like a Mifiionary, or an Enthufiad, nor that 
you fhould take up a controverfial cudgel againff 
whoever attacks the fe6t you are of 3 this would 
be both ufelefs, and unbecoming your age : but 
I mean that you fhould by no means feem to ap- 
prove, encourage, or applaud, thofe libertine no- 
tions, which fhike at Religions equal ly> and which 
are the ixx>r threadbare topics of half-wits, and 
minute philofopher. Even thofe, who are filly 
enough to laugh at their jokes, are fliU wife 
enough to didruil and detefi their charafters } for, 
putting moral virtues at the highefi« and Religion 
a^ the lewefl. Religion muft fiill be allowed to be 
a collateral fecurity, at lead, to virtue, and every 
prudent man will fooner truft to two fecnrities than 
to one. "Whenever, therefore, you happen to be 
in company with thofe pretented EJ^rits forts, or 
with tboog^efs libertines, who laugh at all Reli» 
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gion, to (hew their wit, or difclaira it, to com- 
plete the riot; let no word or look of yours inti- 
mate the leafl approbation ; on the contrary, let 
a filent gravity exprcfs your diflike : but enter 
not into the lubje6t, and decline fuch unprofita- 
ble and indecent con trover lies. Depend upon this 
truth, that every man is the worfe looked upon, 
VLVkd the kfs truftcd, for being thought to have 
no Religion, in fpite of all the pompous and fpe- 
cious epithets he may aifume of EJ^ritfori, Free- 
thinker, or Moral Philofopher j and a wife Atbeift 
(if fuch a thing there is) would, for his own in- 
terefl and character in this world, pretend to fome 
Religion. 

Your moral character mufl be not only pure, 
but, like Cxfar^s wife, unfufpedted. The lead 
fpeck or blemiih upon it is fatal. Nothing de- 
grades and vilifies more, for, it excites and unitei 
delegation and contempt. There- are, however^ 
^vretches in the world profligate enough to explode 
all notions, of moral good and evH} to maintain 
that they are merely local, and depend entirely 
npoQ the cufloms and fa,{hioiiiB of difPerent 
countries; nay, there are flilli if pofiible, more 
unaccountable wretches ; I mean, thc^e who af- 
fed to preach and propagate fuch abfurd and in- 
famous notions, without believing them .thera- 
felves. Xhefe are the devil's hypocrites. Avoid, 
as much as poffible, tiie company of fuch people, 
who reflet a degree of difcredit and infamy upon 
all who conyerfe with them. But as you may, 
fometimes, by accident fall into fuch coitipany, 
take great care that no complaifance, no good- 
humour, no warmth of feflal mirth, ever make you 

fecccv 
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fcem even to acqutefce, much icfn to approve or 
applaud, fuck infaraotu dodrinet. On the other 
handy do not debate nor enter into feriou» argu* 
ment, upon a fuhjcdk fo much below h ; but con* 
tent jrourfdf with telling thefe Apf}flle$, that you 
know they are not ferioua ; that you have a much 
better opinion of them tlian they would have j(fx 
have ; and that, you are very fnre, they would 
not pra^ife the dodrine they preach. But put 
your private mark upon |hcm, and ihtm them for 
ever afterwardi. 

There if nothing To delicate as your moral cha* 
ra^er, and nothing which it if your btereft (o 
n)tich to prefcrve pure. Should you be Aifpe^ted 
of injuftice, malignity, perfidy, 1)^^* ^^« ^^ 
the parts and knowledge in the workl will never 
procure you cAeem, fnendfhip, or refped. A 
ftrange concurrence €^ clrcamftances has fome* 
thnet raifed very bad men to high fiatlons i kut 
they have been raifed like criroitiala lo a pilkny, 
where thdr i)erfonf and their erknes » by being 
more confpicuoiif, are only the more known, the 
more detcAed, and t he more pelted and infuUcd. If, 
in any cafe whatf(iever, aff<:dation and oftentation 
arr pardonable, it tit in thc^cafeof ntorality \ thongb, 
rvcn there, F woukl not advife you to a phnri- 
iaical pomp of virtue. But I will recommend to 
you a moft fcniptdoiw tcnderneft for your moral 
chara6t(T, and the utmoA care not to fay or do 
the Italt thiiii^, that may ever fo ilig4it1y taint it, 
Siiow yourfe-lf, upon all rjocafions, th« advocate, 
the fnc?nd, but not tlir bully, oi virtue. Col. 
Chartren, wliotn you havcccrtninly hrnrd of (who 
was, 1 believe, the mod notorious blaftod raA al 

in 
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in the world, and who had^ by all fort« of crimei^ 
•mafied kmnenfe wealth) > was fo fenfible of the 
difad^antige of a bad character, that J heard him 
once fajTj in his impudent, profligate manfter, that« 
though he would not give one farthing for Tirtue, 
lie would give ten thoufand prounds for a charac- 
ter, beeaufe he (hould get a hundred thoufand 
•pounds by it ; whereas he was fo blafted, that 
he had no longer an opportunity of cheating 
jpeople. Is it poffible, then, that an honeft nfiau 
"can negkA what a wife rogue would purchafe fb 
•iltar. 

There is one of the vices above-mentioned, 
kito whkh people of good education, and> in the 
main, of good principles, fometimes fall, from 
TniHaken notions of Ikill, dexterity, and felf-de- 
lence : I mean lying 5 though it is infbparaUy at- 
tended with more infamy and \o& thah any other. 
"The prudence and heceffity of often concealing 
^e truth, infenfibly jfedaces people to vblate it. 
It fe 'thfc bidLy^rt of mean capiacity, -and the only 
riefnifee of rtean ipints. Whereas, omcealing the 
truth ilpOtt pr6per occafions is as prudent and as 
intibcent, as telling a Ire, upon any occafion, is 
infamotis and fboliih. I will ftate you a cafe ih 
your own department. Suppofe you ai*e employed 
^t a foreign Court, and that the minifler of that 
Court is abfurd or impiertinent enough to alk 
you wiiat your inflru6Hons are 5 will you tell him 
a lie, which, as foon as found out (and found 
out it certainly will be), muft deftroy your cre- 
dit, bfaft your chara6^er, and render you ufelefa 
there ? No. Will you tell him the truth thcfn, 
and betray your truft ? As ceitainly, Na. 'ft^ 
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jou will jint'wer, with firmiirri, Thtit ymi are 
I'urpriiitil at f'ucli • <|uc'Aiun ; Ibat ycni are per- 
filailcd be doc* not f^&pcA an anfwrr to it ; "hot 
tlijt ut all cvutitH he cvrtuinly will not iiave <M)e. 
Such ail anl'wcr will give him cunfidence in y«iU -, 
he will conceive ut& opluiun of your veracity, of 
whlcli opiniua you may afcrrwards tnakc very Ito- 
licll and lair advauLigc*. But if, in negotiatufun, 
>nu ate luoktd upon as a )iar« and a trickllrr, 
no conildcncc will lie placed in you, nothing will 
be coninuinicated to you, and you will be in I be 
fKuuUon of a man who haN hi-rn burnt in the 
check I and who, froiti tliat mark, cannot aftcr- 
wardft get an lion<-(l livelihood if be would^ but 
muH continue a thief. 

iiord Biu-on, very juftly make* a dlftinAion b^ 
twcen liinulatioii and dilLuiulation -, and allow* 
the latter rather tliau the former -, but ilill ol>* 
I'crvcii, that they are the weaker fort of politi* 
CKins who have recourfe to either. A man who 
ban (Ircngth oftnind, and flrcngth of partly wants 
neither of thcni. Certainly (fays be), the all^ 
men that ever were have all had an opcnntfi and 
Jranhirfs uf dealing, and a name (J* certainty and 
verciify ; lut then they ti'vre like Jutrfes well mo 
nageil ; fur they could tfll, lif{fflng well, when to 
Jlnf), or turn; and at fuih titnen, when they 
thuti^lit l/ir laftf Indeed riiiuirvdftnncd{ffimulation, 
if I lien thry u/kl it, it came tv pafs, that the farmer 
o/juiio/tfftreadalroad, (f their gkud faith and clear' 
iiifs uf dealing, made them ulmofl inv'{fille. 'I'ljcrc 
lur j)e()plc who in«luli^r iljenilclveii in a fort of ly- 
ing» wliicli ihcy rri koti imiurc nt, mid which, iu 
■mie Icule, is Uj ; lor U liuitj. nobody but tiinii- 
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fi^ves. This fort of lying is ttierputioiis ofTspritig 
of vanity, begotten upon foUy i thefe people deal 
in the marvellous ; they have feen Tome things that* 
qevtrr e&ifted i they have ieen other things which 
they .never really isLW, though they did exift, only 
becaufe they were thought worth fefetng. Has 
apy thing remarkable been laid or done in a^y 
place, or in any compaay« they inunedlalely pro* 
fent and declare tbemfelves eye or ear witnekes o£t 
it. They h^ve done fcat& tbemfelves, nnatr 
tempted, or at leaft pnperfgrmed, bjr others.. They: 
are ahrays the heroes of their own £Mca ; andf 
think that they gain confiderationf or at leaft 
prefent attention, by it 5 whereas, in truth, all 
^cy get is ridicule and contempt, not without a 
good degree of diftruft 3 for,, one muil naturally 
tODclude, that he, who will tell any lie from idle 
vanity, will not fcruple.. telling a greater for in* 
tereii. . Had I really feen any thing fo very ex- 
traordinary as to be almoii incredible, I would 
keep it to myfelf, rather than, by telling it, give 
any one body room to doubt, for one minute, 
of my veracity. It is moft certain, that the re- 
putadoffi of chaftity is not fp neceifary for a wo« 
xxian, as that of>fferajclty is for a.man: and with 
reafbn ; ibr, it is poffible for a woman to be vir- 
tuous, though not iiridly chafie ', but it is not 
poflible for a man to be virtuous without ftridt 
veracity. The flips of the poor women are fome* 
timeff mere bodily frailties ; bat a lie in a man is 
a vice of the mind, and of the heart. For God*s 
fake ! be fcrupulpuily jealous of the purity of your 
moral character 3 keep it immaculate, unble- 
soUhed, unfallied^ and it will be unfafpe6ted. 

DefamatioA' 
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I>efiD»atron tod calumny never attack, where 
there is noMrcak place; th^ magnify , but they 
do not create. 

There is avery great difference between that pa- 
rky of chara6ter> which I fo eameflly recommend 
to you, and the Stoical gravity and aufterity of 
character, which I do by no means reconunend to 
you. At your age, I would no more wiih you to 
be a Catb, than a Clodius. Be^ and be reckoned, 
« Hum of plealhre, as well as a man of bndnefs. 
Enjoy this happy and giddy time of your life; 
Aine in the pleaAires, and in the compaiiy, <^ 
people of yout own age. This is all to be done, 
aad indeed only can be done, without the leafl 
taint to the purity of your moral cbarader; for, 
thofe miftaken yonng fellows, who think to 
ihine by an iraipious or immoral licentioafhefs, 
ihine only from their linking, like corrupted 
fleih in the dark. Without this purity, you can 
have no dignity of character, and without dig* 
nity of character it is impoflible to rife in the 
world. You muft be refpedable, if you will 
be refpe6led. I have known people flattem 
away their charafter, without really polluting 
it ; the confequence of which has been that they 
have become innocently contemptible j their me« 
fit has been dimmed, their prctenfions unregarded, 
and all their views defeated. Chara6ler mud be 
kept bright, as well as clean. Content yourfelf 
with mediocrity in nothing. In purity of charac- 
ter, and in.politenefs of manners, labour to excel 
•all, if you wifb toequal many. Adieu. 
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LETTER CCXIII, 

Londoq, Jan. iiUi> O.8. 1750. 

Yesterday I received a letter from Mr. 
Harte, of the jift December, N. S; which I wil 
anfwer foon, and for which I defirc you to return 
, htm my dianks now. He tells <ne two things, 
dial give me great fatifffa6lion : one is, that therj^ 
are very few Engliih at Rome 5 the other is, that 
you frequent the t>eft foreij^ companies. This 
kft is a very good fymptom ; for, a man of fcaife 
is never deSrous to frequent thcfe companies 
where he i« not deiirous to pleafe, or where he 
finds that hedifpleafes. - It will not be expected 
litlirfe companies,. «hat, atyourtige, you fhould 
have the Garbo, Hit Difinvoltura^ and the Leg» 
giadria, of a man of, ;five-and-twcnty. Who h^ . 
been long ufed to keep the bed companies ; and 
therefore do not be difcooragcd, and think your* 
felf cither (lighted or laughed at, becaufe you fee 
others, older and more ufed to the -world, eafier, 
more fanuliar, and oonfcquently i-ather better re* 
ceived in tbo(e companies than yourfelf. In time 
jwur turn-will come j jftid, if you do but fhow an 
inclination, a dtfire to pleafe, though you (hould 
be embarraflfed, or even err in the means, which 
muft neceflarily 'happen to you at firft, yet the 
will (to ufe aiftilgar expreffion) will be taken for 
the deed 5 and people, in Head of lattghirig at you, 
will be glad to Inftruft you. Good fenfe can only 
give you tJie great outlines of good-breeding j 
imt obferratioi>*<md trftnge can aldna give yoii Ae 
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delicate touches, and the fine colouring. Yoi 
will naturally endeavour to ihow the utmo(l rc- 
fpe^ to people of certain ranks and charaders, 
and confequcntly you will ihow it j but the pro- 
per, tlie delicate manner of fhowing tiiat rcfped, 
uothiiig but obfervation and tinoe can give. 

I rei^ember that, when, with all the awkward- 
nefs and rufl of Cambridge about me, *I was firft 
introduced into good company, I was frightened 
out of my wits. J was determined to be, what 
}• thought civil; I made fine low bows, and 
placed myfelf below every bpdy> but, when I 
was ipokeu to, or attempted to fpeak myfelf, 
oliftupui, Jleteruntque comce, et iftx faucibm 
haifit. If I law people whifper, I was fure it 
was at me 3 aud { thought myfelf the fole objed 
of either the ridicule or the, cenfure of the whole 
company 5 who, God knows, did not trouble 
their heads about me. In this way I fufFercd, 
for fome time, like a criminal at the bar 5 and 
iliould certainly have renounced all polite com- 
pany for ever, if I had not been fo convinced of 
the ablblute neceility of forming my manners 
upon thofe of the bed companies, that I deter- 
mined to perfevere, and fuffer any thing, or 
every thing, rather than not compafit that point. 
Infenfibly it grew eafier to me 3 and I began not 
to bow fo ridiculoufly low, and to anfwer qucf- 
tions without great hefitation or ftammering : if, 
now and then, Ibme charitable people, leeing my 
embarraifment, and being tUfixuvrh themfelves, 
came and fpoke to me, I confidered them as an- 
gels fent to comfort me 3 and that gave me a little 
courage. I got more ibou afterwards, and was 

intrepid 
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intrepid enough to go up to a fine woman, and 
tell . her that I thought it a warm day j fhe an- 
fwered me, very civilly, that fhe thought fo too ; 
upon which the converfation ceafed, on my part, 
for fome time, till fhe, good-naturedly refuming 
it, fpoke to me tlius : *' I fee your embarrafT- 
'• ment, and I am fure that the few words you 
" faid to me cofl you a great deal j but do not be 
*' difcouraged for that reafon, and avoid good 
'* company, "We fee that you defire to pleafe, 
*' and that is the main point 5 you want only the 
*' manner, and you think that you want it flill 
*' more than you do. You mufl go through your 
'^ noviciate before you can profefs good-breeding j 
" and, if you will be my novice, I will prefent 
*' you to my acquaintance as fuch.** 

You will eafily iniagine how much this fpiech 
pleafed me, and how awkwardly I anfwered it. 
I hemmed once or twice (for it gave me a bur in 
my throat) before I could tell her, that I was 
very much obliged to her -, that it was true, that 
I had a great deal of reafon to diflruft my own 
behaviour, not being ufed to fine company } and 
. that I fhould be proud of being her novice, and 
receiving her inftru6tions. 

As foon as I had fumbled out this anfwer, fhe 
called up three or four people to her, and faid, 
*^Sfave% vous (for fhe was a foreigner, and I was v 
abroad) quefai entrepris ce jeurce homme, et qu*U 
lejhut rajfurer ? Pour moi, je crois en avoir faii 

la:' 

* '* Do you know that I have undertaken this yoong many 
*f and he muft be encouraged ? As for me, I think I hav« 
«< made a conqueft of hire; for, he jaft now ventured to 

VOL. XI, ^ ^V»k 

% 
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la con quite, car its eft emancipt dans le moment 
cu point de me dire, en tremblant,qu*ilfaifoii 
chaud. It faui que vous maidie%a le dtrouiller, 
Jl lui faul necJffairemerU une pqffion, et sil ne 
Ttvcnjugepas digne, muslut en ,chertherons quel* 
que autre. Au rejle, man novice, n^aJlez pas vous 
encanailler avec des Jiltes diOptra et des ComS' 
dien ne$, qui vous. epnrgneron t -lesfrais et du fen ti* 
went et de la politeffe, mais qui vous, en couteront 
lien plus a tout autre, egard, Je voiis le dis en^ 
^core J Ji vous vous encanaillex, vous etes perdu, 
mon ami, Ces wallieurevfes ruineront et voire for*' 
tune et voire fan tJ, corrompront vos moeursy et 
,vous n'aurez jamais le ton de la homi^ compagnie. 
The company lawgbed at this le£ture, and I was 
'llunned with it, J did not know whether fixe 
was ferious or in jefL By turns I was pleafed, 
afliamed, encouraged, and dejcded. But, when 
I found afterwards that both flie, and thofe to 
whom fhc had prefented me, countenanced and 
protc dt'd me .in company, I gradually got more 
nHurancc, and began not to be ^iliauied of en- 
deavouring to be civil. I copied the bed mailers, 

« tell roe, al.hovjgh tremblingly, that it is warm. Yoa will 
<* aflTitt roe in pj^lifhing liini. He mii(V neceflarily hare a 
" p:flion for fomehtuly } if he docs not ihink roc worthy of 
'* HCing tlio <;i j' ^i we will feck out feme other. However, 
" roy novic, do not difgr.%ce ymirfcif by frequenting opera 
" girlB and :«6lt elTes ; who will n<>t require of you fenriroents 
*' fti)d politti.cffe, but uill be your ruin in every refpc^. I 
<« repeat it. to you, my friend, if you (hould get into low^ 
«* m^an comp ny, y(Ui will be undone. Thcfe creatures 
« wilt deOn) your fovtunc and your healtl', coiruptyour 
«< miHll^t» and you v/iU i.cver acquire. the ftyk of good coin- 
« paxiy." 

at 
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at firA fcrvilely, afterwards more freely, and at 
laft I joined habit and invention. 

All this will happen to you, if you perfevere itt 
the delire of pleafmg and (hining as a man of thfc 
world : that part of your chara6ter is the only 
one, about which I hav^at prefent the leaft doubt. 
I cannot entertain the Icaft fufpicion of yn^r 
moral chararter^ your learned character is out of 
cjueilion. Your polite character is now the onl/-* 
remaining objed that gives mc the leali anxiety j 
and you are now in the right way of finifliing it. 
Your conftant colli fion with good company will, 
of courfe, fmooth and poliih you. 1 could wrfh- 
that you would fay, to the live or fix men or. 
women with whom you are the moft acquainted, » 
That you are fenfible, that, from youtii and ipex- 
perience, you mult make many mirtakes in good- 
breeding ; that you beg of them to corre«5t you, 
without referve, wherever they fee you fail ;, 
nnd that you lliall take fucli admonitions as the 
ftrongeft proofs of their friendlhip. Such a con- 
fefliou and application will be very engaging to 
thofe to whom you make them. They will tell 
others of them, who will be pleated with tliat 
difpolition, and, in a friendly manner, tell you 
of any little ilip or error. The Dnke de Niver- 
nois * would, I am lure, be cliarmcd, if you 
dropped llich a thing to him ; adding, tliat yOu 
loved to addrpfs yourfclf always to the beft maJC* 
ters. Obicrve alfo the different modes of good- 
Dreedi>ng of feveral nations, and conform yourfetf 
to them rcrpe6lively, Ufe an eafy civility witlx 

V * At il.at time EmbalTidor from the Coart of France, at 
Rome- 
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fhe French, more ceremony with the Italians, 
and fUll more with the Germans ; but let it be 
without embarrafTment, and with cafe. Bring 
it, by ufe, to be habitual to you 5 for, if it feems 
unwilling and forced^ it will never pleafe. Omnis 
Arijiippum decuit Color, et Res. Acquire an eafi- 
nefs and verfatility of manners, as well as of 
mindj and, like the Cameleon, take the hue of 
the company you are with. 

There is a fort of veteran women of condition, 
who, having lived always in the grand monde, 
and having poflibly had fome gallantries, together 
with the experience of five-and-twenty or thirty 
years; form a young fellow better than all ihc 
rules that can be given him. Thefe women, 
being paft their bloom, are extremely flattered 
by the leaft attention from a young fellow 5 and 
they will point out to him thofe manners and 
attentions that pleafed and engaged them, when 
they were in the pride of their youth and beauty. 
Wherever you go, make fome of thofe women 
your friends 3 which a very little matter will do. 
Aik their advice, tell them your doubts or diffi- 
culties, as to your behaviour ; but take gi*eat 
care not to drop one word of their experience ; 
for experience implies age, and the fufpicion of 
age, no woman, let her be ever fo old, ever for- 
gives. — I long for your pi6ture, which Mr. Harte 
tells me is now drawing. I want to fee your 
countenance, your air, and even your drefs 5 the 
better they all three are, the better : I am not 
wife enough to defpife any one of them. Your 

di-efs. 
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tlrefs, at leaft, is in your own power, and I hope' 
that you mind it to a proper degree. Yourg> 
Adieu. 



LETTER CCXIV. 

London, Jan. i8th, O. S. 1750, 

My dear FjiiiND, 

I CONSIDER tlie folid part of your little edifice 
as fo near being finifhed and completed, that my 
only remaining care is about the embellifliments 5 
and that muft now be your principal cnre too. 
Adorn yourlelf with all thofe graces and accom- 
pliiliments, which, without iblidity, are frivo- • 
lous J but without which, folidity is, to a great 
degree,- ufelefs. Take one man, with a very 
moderate degree of knowledge, but with a 
pleating -figure, a prepoffefling addrefs, graceful 
in all that he fays and does, polite, liant, and, in 
ihort, adorned with all the leifer talents -, and 
take another man, with found fenfe and pro- 
found knowledge, but without the above-men- 
tioned advantages ; the former will not only get 
the better of the latter, in every purfuit of every 
kindy but in truth there will be no fort of com- 
petition between them. But can every man ac- 
quire thefe advantages ? 1 fay, yes, if he pleafe 5 
fuppoling he is in a lituation, and in circum- 
ftances, to frequent good company. Attention, 
obiervation, and imitation, will mofl infallibly, 
do it. 

When you fee a man, whofe firfl abord Urikes 
you, prepofleffes you in his favour, and makes 
ct 3 - ^ww 
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you entertain a good opinion of -him, you do nol 
Itnow why : analyfe that alord, and examine, 
within ymirfelf, the feveral parts that compofed 
it J and you will generally find it to be the refult, 
the happy affemblage of niodefty unembarraflcd^ 
rcfpedl without timidity, a genteel, but unafFe«5ted 
attitude of body and limbs, an open, chearful, 
but unfmirking countenance, and a drefs, by no 
r.icans negligent, and yet not foppilh. Copy 
him, then, not fervilely, but as forae of the 
greatefl raafters of painting have, copied others j 
infomuch, that thrir copies ha\e been equal to 
the originals, both as to beauty a!^d freedom. 
When you fre a man, who is ruivtrfiilly allowed 
to (liine as an agreeable, well-bred man, and a 
f.ue genllcman (as, for example, the Duke de 
Kivernols), attend to him, watch him carefully; 
obferve in what manner he addreffes himfelf to 
his fuperiors, how he lives with his equals, and 
how he treats his inferiors. Mind his turn of 
converfation, in the feveral lituations of morning 
vilits, the table, and the evening amufements. 
Imitate, without mimicking him ; and be his 
duplicate, but not his ape. You will find, that 
he takes care never to fay or do any thing, that 
can be conftrued into a flight, or a negligence j 
or that can, in any degree, mortify people's vanity 
^nd felf-love; on the co!itrary, you will perceive 
that he makes people pleafed with him, by ma- 
king them firil pleafed with themfelves : he Ihows 
rcfpe6t, regard, efleem, and attention, where 
they are feverally proper ; he fows them with 
c^KC, and be reaps them in plenty. 

Thcfc 
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, lliefe ammble accompliflimonts are all to be 
acquired by ufe and imitation ; for we are, in 
truth, more than half what we are, by imitation. 
The great point is, to cboofe good models, and 
to ftudy them with c:are. People inlenfibly con- 
trii^t, not only tjie air, the manners, and the 
vices, of thofe with whom they commonly con- 
verfe, but their virtues too, and even their way 
of thinking. This is fo true, that 1 have known 
very plain iindcrftandi^igs catch a certain degree 
of wit, by conftantly converiing with thofc wIk> 
-had a great de^l. Perfift, therefore, in keeping, 
the befl company, and you will infeniibly be- 
, cfome like them 3 but, if you add attention and 
obfervation, you will very loon be one of the.m. 
This inevitable contagion of company fhows you 
the neceflity of keeping the beft, and avoiding aU 
other ; for, in every one fomething will Hick, 
-You have, hitherto^ I confefs, bad very few op- 
.portunities of keeping polite company. Weft- 
jininfter fchool is, undoubtedly, the feat of illiberal 
manners and brutal behaviour. Leipfig, I fup- 
,pofe, is not the feat of refi!ied and elegant man- 
4iers. Venice, I believe, has done fomething ; 
-Romey I hope, will do a great deal more 3 and 
Paris wiH, I dare fay, do all that you want 3 al- 
ways fuppoiing, that you frequent the befl com- 
panies, and in the intention of improving and 
forming yourfelf j for, without that intention, 
nothing will do. 

I here fubjoin a lift of all thofe neceflary, orna- 
mental accomplifhments (without which, no man 
living can either pleafe, or rife in the world), 
a 4 whick 
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which hitherto 1 fear you want^ and which only 
require your care and attention to poflefs. 

To fpeak elegantly, whatever language you 
fpeak in 3 without which, nobody will hear you 
with pleafure, and confequently you will fpeak to 
yery little purpofe. 

An agreeable and diftind elocution ; ^without 
which nobody will hear you with patience : this 
every body may acquire, who is not l^orn with 
fome imperfection in the organs of fpeech. You 
are not 5 and therefore it is wholly in your power. 
You need take much lefs pains for it than De- 
moflhenes did. 

A diftinguiihed politenefs of manners and ad- 
drefs 5 which common fenfe, obfervation, good 
company, and imitation^ will infallibly give you, 
if you will accept of it. 

A genteel carriage, and graceful motions, with 
tlie air of a man of faftiion. A good dancing- 
mailer, with fome care on your part, and fome 
imitation of thofc who excel, will foon bring this 
about. 

To be extremely clean in your perfon, and per- 
fe6tly well-dreiTed, according to the faihion, be 
that what it will. Your negligence of drefs, while 
you were a fchool-boy, was pardonable 3 but would 
not be fo now. 

Upon the whole, take it for granted, that, with- 
out thefe accompliiliments, all you know, and all 
you can do, will avail you very little. Adieu. 



LETTER 
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LETTER CCXV. 

London, Jan. the 2jth, O. S. 1750. 

My dear Friend, 
It is fo long fince I have heard from you, that I 
fuppofe Rome engrolTes every moment of your 
time ; and if it engrofles it in the manner I could 
wifhj I willingly give up my fhare of it I would 
rather prodeffis quam confpici. Put out your time 
but to good intereft -, and I do not defire to bor- 
row mufeh of it. Your ftudies, the refpedabic 
remains of antiquity, and your evening amufe- 
ments, cannot, and indeed ought not, to leave 
you much time to write. You will probably ne- 
ver fee Rome again 5 and therefore you ought to 
fee it well now: by feeing it well, I do not mcaa 
only the buildings, llatues, and paintings j though 
they undoubtedly deferve your attention : but I 
mean feeing into the conftitution and government 
of it. But thefe things certainly occur to your 
own common fenfe. 

How go your pleafures at Rome ? Are you in 
fafliion there 3 that is, do you live with the peo- 
ple who are ? the only way of being fo yourfelf, 
in time. Are you domeftic enough in any con- 
fiderablc houfe to be called le petit Stanhope ? Has 
any woman of fafhion and good-breeding taken 
the trouble of amufing and laughing at you ami- * 
cably to your face ? Have you found a good d/- 
crotteufe ? For, thefe are the fteps by which you 
iTiuft rife to politenefs. I do not prefume to a(k 
if you hare any attachment, becaufe I believe 
you will not make liie your (confident 5 but this I 
a 5 "^^ 
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will fay eventually, that if you have one, il faut 
lien paier (T attentions et de petits Joins, if you 
would have your facrifice propitioufly received. 
Women are not fo much taken by beauty as men 
are, but prefer thofe men who (how them the 
iBoft attention. 

Would you engage the lovely fair. 

With gentled manners treat hers 
With tender looks and graceful aii^ 
In fofteft ac^entr greet her. 

Verfe werfrlmt vatn, the Mufei faily 

Without the Graces' aid | 
The God of Verfe could not pKvail 

To ftop the flying maid. 

Attention hy attentions gain. 

And merit care by cares ; 
So ihall the nyinth reward your pain^ 

And Venus crown your pray'rs *. 

Trdfmhtm ejf. 

A man's addrefs and manner, weighs much 
more with them than his beauty 3 ahd, without 
them, the Ahhati and the Monfignori will get 
the better of you. This addrefs and manner 
fhould be exceedingly refpe6tful, but at the fame 
time eafy, and unembar raffed. Your chit-chat or 
entregent with them neither can, nor ought to be 
very folid > but, you fhould take care to turn and 
drefs up your trifles prettily, and make them, 
every now and then, convey indiredly fome little 
piece of flattery, A fan, a ribband, or a head- 

* Tliefe three lad ilanias are the Ute Earl of Chefter- 
field's. 
V drefi^ 
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drfcfs, are gWJat itiateriate for gallant difTerta- 
tions, to one who has got le ton iegeret amiable 
de ia bonne compagnie. At ^ events, a mail 
had better talk too nrach to 'wometi, than too 
little 5 they take fiknce fer didlncfs, unlefe Ivheft 
they thini^ the pafiion they httve infpired ocn 
cafions it j and, in that cafe, they adc^t the nx^ 
tion, that, 

SttenoB in love betfdys more woe. 
Than words, though ne'er 'fo witty | 

The beggar that is damb| we know, 
Deferves a double pity. 

j4 prof OS of this ftibjeA j What progrefs do ytin 
make in that language, in whidi Charles the Vth 
faid, that he would choofe to fpe^Tt to his iniflrefs ? 
Have you got all the tender diminutives, in etta, 
ina, and ettina-, which, I prefume, he alluded 
to ? You already poflefs, and, I hope, take care 
not to forget, that language which he referved for 
his horfe. Yon are abfolutely mafter, too, of that 
language in wbich he faid lie would converfe 
with men ; French. !But, in every language, 
pray attend carefully to tlie choice of your Words, 
and to the turn of youi" expreffion. Indeed,'it Is 
a point of very great confequence. To be heard 
with fuccefs, you rauft be heard with pleafure : 
words are thte drefs d thoughts, which fhould 
no more be prefented in rags, tatters, and dirt, 
than your perfon lliould. By the way -, do you 
mind your perfon and your cferfs fufficiently ? do 
you take great care of your teetli ? Pr^y have them 
put >n ard<?r by the beft operator at Rome.- Ave 
jtou be-laced, be-powdaed, ittid be-fettlwtfed^ 
a 6 -^^ 
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as other young fellows are, and fhould be ? At 
your age, il faut du brillant, et meme un peu de 
fracas, mats point de mediocre, ilfaut un air vif, 
aijc et nolle* Avec les hoinmes, un maintien refi* 
peSbietix et en meme terns re/peSialle ; avec les 
Jemmes, un caquet leger, enjoue, badin, mais iou* 
jours fort poll. 

To give you an opportunity of exerting your 
talents^ I fend you, here enclofed, a letter of re- 
commendation from Montieur Villetes to Madame 
de Simonetti at Milan, a woman of the firft faih- 
ion and contideration there ; and I ihal), in my 
next> fend you another from the fame perfon to 
Madame Clerici, at the fame place. As thefe two 
ladies houfes are the refort of all the people of 
fafliionat Milan, thofe two recommendations will 
introduce you to them all. Let me know, in 
due time, if you have received thefe two letters, 
that I may have them renewed in cafe of ac- 
cidents. 

Adieu, my dear friend! Study hard, divert 
yourfelf heartily 5 diftinguiih carefully between 
the pleafures of a man of faihion, and the vices 
of a fcoundrel : purfue the former, and abhor the 
lattcijr, like a man of fenfe. 



LETTER CCXVI. 

London, Feb. 5th, O. S. 1750. 

Mt dear Friend, 
Very few people are good oeconomifts of their 
fortune, and ftill fewer of their time ; and yet, 

the two, the latter is the moft precious. I 
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heartily wifh you to be a good oeconomift of both > 
and you are now of an age to begin to think fe- 
rioufly of thcfe two important articles. Young 
people are apt to think they have fo much time 
before them, that they may fquander what they 
pleafe of it, and yet have enough left 5 as very 
great fortunes have frequently feduced people to a 
ruinous profufion. Fatal miftakes, always re- 
pented of, but always too late ! Old Mr. Lowndes, 
the famous Secretary of the Treafury in the reigns 
of King William, Queen Anne, and King George 
the Firft, ufed to fay, take care of the pence and 
the pounds will take care of thewfelves. To this 
maxim, which he not only preached, but pradifed, 
his two grandfons, at this time owe the very con- 
fiderable fortunes that he left them. 

This holds equally true as to time -, and I moft 
earneftly recommend to you the care of thofe mi- 
nutes and quarters of hours, in the courfe of the 
day, which people think too fhort to deferve their 
attention 5 and yet, if fummed up at the end of 
the year, would amount to a very cdnfiderabla 
portion of tiiiie. For example : you are to be at 
iuch a place at twelve, by appointment ', you go 
out at eleven, to make two or three vifits firft \ 
thofe perfons are not at home : inftead of faunter- 
ing away that intermediate time at a cofFee-houfe, 
and poffibly alone, return home, write a letter, 
before-hand, for the enfuing poft, or take up a 
good book, I do not mean Defcartes, Malle- 
branche, Locke, or Newton, by way of dipping 5 
but fome book of rational amufement j and de- 
tached pieces, as Horace, Boileau, Waller, La 
Bruyere, fefc. This will be fo much time laved^ 
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and by no means ill-employed. Many peo^ 
lofe a great deal of time by reading 5 for, they 
read frivolous and idle books, fuch as the ab- 
furd romances of £he two laft centuries, \9hem 
charaders that never exifted, ar« icffipidly dif- 
pla)red, and fentiments, that were never felt, 
pompoufly defcribed : the oriental ravings and ex- 
travagances of the Arabian Nights, and Mogul 
Talesj or, the newfiinrfy ^rocAwrejliiattiowfwarm 
in France, of Fairy Tales, Reflexions fur le Comt 
et PE/prit, Metaph^que de VAmoirr, Analyfe des 
leaux Sentiments : and fuch fort of idle frivolous 
fluff, thatnouriihes ai\d unproves the mind ]\xk as 
touch as whipped cream would the body. Stipk to 
the befl eftablifhed books in every language 5 the 
celebrated Poets, Hiftorians, Orators, or Philofo- 
phers. By thefe means (to ufe a city metaphor) 
you will make fifty per cent, of that time, which 
others do not make above three or four, or proba- 
bly nothing at all. 

Many people lofe a great deal of their time by 
lazlnefs -, they loll and yawn in a great chair, tet! 
themfeves that they have not time to begin any 
thing then, and that it will do as well another 
time. This is a mofl unfortunate difpofition, and 
the greatefl obfb-u6fcion to both knowledge and 
bufmefs. At your age, you have no right nor 
claim to lazinefs : I have if I pleafe, being eme^ 
ritus. You are but juft lifted in the world, 
and mufl be a6live, diligent, indefatigable. If 
ever you propofe commanding with dignity, 
you mufl ferve up to it with diligence. Ne- 
ver put off till to-morrow what you can do to- 
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Dlfpatch is the foul of buiinefs ; and nothing 
contributes more to difpatch than method. Lay 
down a method for every thing, and ftick to it in- 
violably, as far as unexpe^ed incidents may al- 
low. Fix one certain hour arid day in the wcdc 
for your accompts, and keep them together io 
their 'proper ordej:} by which means they will 
require very little time, and you can never be 
much cheated. Whatever letters and papers you 
keep, docket and tie them up in their refpedivc 
claifes, fo that you may inflantly have recourie 
to any one. Lay down a method alfo for your 
reading, for which you allot a certain fhare of 
your mornings ; let it be in a confident and con« 
fecutive courfe, and not in that defultory and im- 
methodical manner, in which many people read 
fcraps of different authors, u|>on different fub- 
je6t8. Keep a ufeful and fhort common-place 
book of what you read, to help your memory- 
only, and not for pedantic quotations. Never 
read Hiftory without having maps, and a chro- 
nological book, or tables, lying by you, and con- 
ftantly recurred to > without which Hiftory is only 
a confufed heap of fads. One method more i 
recommend to you, by which I have found great 
benefit, even in the moft dilfipated part of my 
Hfe J this is, to rife early, and at the fame hour, 
every morning, how late foever you may have fat 
up the night before. This fecures you an hour 
or two, at leaft, of reading or refie6tion, before 
the common interruptions of the morning begin 5 
and it will fave your conftitution, by forcing 
you to -go to bed early, at leaft one night in 
three. 
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You will fay, it may be, as many young people 
would, that all this order and method is very trou- 
blefome, only fit for dull people, and a difagree- 
• able reftraint upon the noble fpirit and fire of 
youth. I deny it ; and aflert, on the contrary, 
that it will procure you, both more time, and 
more tafte, for your pleafures 5 and, fo far from 
being trouWefome to you, that, after you have 
purfued it a month, it would be troublefome to 
you to lay it afide. Bufinefs whets the appetite, 
and gives a tafte to pleafures, as exercife does to 
food} and bufinefs can never be done without 
method : it raifes the fpirits for pleafures -, aixd a 
JpeSiacle, a ball, an alfembly, will much more 
fenfibly afFe6t a man who has employed, than a 
man who has loft, the preceding part of the day; 
nay, I will venture to fay, that a fine lady will feem 
to have more charms to a man of ftudy or bufi- 
nefs, than to a faunterer. The fame liftneflnefs. 
runs through his whole conduct j and he is as in* 
fipid in his pleafures, as inefticient in every thing 
elfe. 

I hope you earn your pleafures, and confe- 
quently tafte them -, for, by the way, I know a 
great manj men, who call themfelves men of plea- 
fure, but who, in truth, have none. They adopt 
other people's indifcriminately, but without any 
tafte of their own. I have known them often 
infli6t excefles upon themfelves, becaufe they have 
thought them genteel 3 though they fate as awk- 
wardly upon them as other people's cloaths would 
Lave done. Have no pleafures but your own^ 
and then you will {hine in them. What are 
yours ? Give me a ftiort hiftory of them. Tenez 
vous voire coin ci iixlUy eC dans k$ bonnes compag^ 
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riiesP y Iriilezvous du cotede lapofitejje^ de ten^ 
jouement, du badinage ? Etes vous galant P Filex 
vous le parfait amour ? Eft il que/Hon defltchir 
par vosfoins et par vos attentions les rigueurs de 
quclquejihe PrinceJJe ? YoD may fafely truft me j 
for, though I am a levere cenfor of vice and folly, 
I am a friend and advocate for pleafures, and will 
contribute all in my power to yours. 

There is a certain dignity to be kept up in « 
pleafures, as well as in bufinefs. In love, a . 
man may Ipfe his heart with dignity ; but, if he 
lofes his nofe, he lofes his character into the bar- 
gain. At table a man may with decency have a 
diftinguiihing palate 5 but indifcriminate vora- 
cioufnels degrades him to a glutton. A man may 
play tvith decency ; but if he games he is dif- 
graced. Vivacity and wit make a man fhine in 
company; but trite jokes and loud laughter re- 
duce him to a buffoon. Every virtue, they fay, 
has its kindred vice ; every pleafure, I am fure, 
has its neighbouring difgrace. Mark carefully, 
therefore, the line that feparatcs them, and ra* 
ther Hop a yard fhort, than ftep an inch be- 
yond it. 

I wifh to God that you had as much pleafure in 
following my advice, as I have in giving it you ! 
and you may the more eafily have it, as I give you 
none that is inconfiftent with your pleafure. In 
all that I fay to you, it is your intereit alone tliat I 
confider : truft to my experience j you know you 
may to my affection. Adieu. 

I have received no letter yet from you or Mr. 
Harte. 
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LETTER CCXVir. 

London, February the Sth, O. S. 1750^ 

My dear Friend, 

You have by this time, I hope and believe, made 
luch a progrefs in the Italian language, that you 
can read it with eafe : I mean, the eafy books in 
it 5 and indeed, in that, as well as in every other 
language, the eafieft books are generally the beft ; 
for, whatever author is obfcujre and difficult in his 
own language, certainly does not think clearly. 
This is, in my opinion, the cafe of a cele- 
brated Italian author 5 to whom the Italians, from 
the admiration they have of him, have given the 
epithet of it divino ; 1 mean, Dante. Though I 
formerly knew Italian extremely well, I could 
never undcrlland him 3 for which reafon I had 
done with him, fully convinced that he was not 
•worth the pains neceffary to underftand him. 

The good Italian authors are, in my mind, but 
few : I mean, authors of invention ; for there are, 
undoubtedly, very good Hiftorians, and excellent 
Tranflators. The two Poets worth your reading, 
and, I was going to fay, the only two, are Taflb 
and Ariofto. Taffo's Gierufakmme Lilerata is 
altogether unqueftlonably a fine Poem, though 
it has fome low, and many falfe thoughts in it 5 
andBoileau very juftly makes it the mark of a bad 
tafte to compare le Clifiquant du Taffr a I Or de 
Firgile, The image, witli which he adorns tlie 
introdu6tion of his Epic Poem, is low and dif- 
gufting ; it is tliat of a froward, fick, puking child, 

who 
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who is deceived into a dofe of ncceffary phylic by 
-du hon ban. The verfes aie thefe : 

Co/i a/P egro fnneiul forgiamo afferji 
Di foavi licor gli orii del vafd : 
Succbi amari ingannaU intanta ei hcuCf 
E dnli* ingannojuo vitanceve. 

However, the Poem, with all its faults about it> 
may jaftly be called a fine one. 

If fancy, imagination, invention, defcription, 
^c. conftitute a Poet, Ariofto is, unqueftionably, 
a great one. His Orlando, it is true, is a medley 
of lies and truths, facred and profarie, wars, loves, 
enchantments, giants, mad heroes, and adven- 
turous damfcls ; but then he gives it you very 
fairly for what it is, and does not pretend to put 
it upon you for the true EpopJe, or Epic Poem. 
He fays, 

Le Dtfim, i CatialUr^ Parme, gli. amori 
Le cortefof I* audaei imprefe, h canto. 

The connexions of his ftories are admirable, his 
refiedions juft, his fneers and ironies incompar- 
able, and his painting excellent. When Angelica, 
after having wandered over half the world alone^ 
with Orlando, pretends notwithftanding. 



cb^elfior virginal coji avea falvo^ 
Come [elo porta dal matern' alvo. 

The Author adds, very gravely, 

Forfe eraveff ma non pero credibile 
^chi dglfenfofmfo//e Signore, 

Aftol^Uo't 
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AftoJpho's being carried to the moon, by St. 
John, in order to look for Orlando's loil.wits, at 
the end of the 34th book, and the many loft tilings 
that he finds there, is a moft happy extravagancy, 
and contains, at the fame time, a gnat deal of 
fenfe. I would advife you to read this Poem with 
attention. It is alfo the .fource of half the tales, 
novels, and plays, that have been written fince. 

The Pqftor Fido of Guarina is fo celebrated, 
that you ihould read it > but, in reading it, you 
will judge of the great propriety of the charaders. 
A parcel of (hepherds and Ihepherdeflfes, with the 
true paftoral Jimpliciiy, talk metaphyfics, epi- 
grams, concetti^ and quibbles, by the hour, to each 
other. 

The Aminta del Tajb is much more what it ii 
intended to be, a Palbral : the (liepherds, indeed, ' 
have their concetti, and their antithefes ; but arc 
not quite fo fublime and abftraded as thofe in Pajler 
Fido, I think, that you will like it much the 
beft of the two. 

Petrarca is, in ray mind, a ling-fong love-Cck 
Poet J much admired, however, by the Italians : 
but an Italian, who fliould think no better of him 
than I do, would certainly fay, that he deferved 
his Laura better than his Lauro j and that 
wretched quibble would be reckoned an excellent 
piece of Italian wit. 

The Italian Profe-writcrs (of invention I mean), 
which I would recommend to your acquaintance, 
are MackiaveUo, and Boccacio ; the former, for 
the eftablilhed reputation which he has acquired, 
of a confummale Folilician (whatever my own 
private fcntiments may be of either his politics or 

his 
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his morality) ; the latter for his great invention, 
and for his natural and agreeable manner of tell- 
ing his (lories. 

Guicciardini, Bentlvoglio, Davila, tsfc. are ex- 
cellent Hiftorians, and deferve being read with 
attention. The nature of Hiftory checks, a little, 
the flights of Italian imaginations ; which, in 
works of invention, are very high indeed. Tranf- 
latious curb them ftill more 5 ^nd their tranflations 
of the Clalfics are incomparable j particularly the 
firft ten, tranflated in the time of Leo the Xth, 
and infcribed to him, under tlic title of the Collana, 
That original Collana has been lengthened fince j 
and, if I miftake not, conlifts, now of one hun- 
dred and ten volumes. 

From what I have faid, you will eafily guefs, 
♦hat I meant to put you upon your guard ; and 
not to let your fancy be dazzled, and your tafte 
corrupted by the concetti^ the quaintnefles, and . 
falfe thoughts, which are too much the charac- 
teriftics of the Italian and Spaniih authors. I 
think you are in no great danger, as your tafle has 
been formed upon the befl antient models, the 
Greek and Latin authors of the bed ages, who 
indulge themfelves in none of the puerilities I have 
hinted at. I think I may fay, with truth, that true 
wit, found tafte, and good fenfe, are now, as it 
were, -engrofled by France and England. Your 
old acquaintances the Germans, I fear, are a little 
below them 3 and your new acquaintances the' 
Italians are a great deal too much above them. 
The former, I doubt, crawl a little 3 the latter, I 
am fure, very often fly out of fight. 

I recom- 
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I recommended to you, a good many years ago, 
and I believe you then read, La maniere de lien 
penfer dansles ouvrages dcfprit, par le Pere Bou^ 
hours-, and I think it is very well worth your 
reading again, now that you can judge of it better. 
I do not know any book that contributes more to 
form a true tafte ; and you find th6re, into the 
bargain, the mofl celebrated paflTages both of the 
antients and the moderns, which refreih your 
memory, with what you have formerly read in 
them feparately. It is followed by a book much 
of the fame (ize, by the fame author, in titled Suite 
des Penjees irigcmeitfes. 

To do juflice to the beft Englifh and French 
authors -, they have, not given into thatfalfe tafte 5 
they allow no thoughts to be good, that are not 
juft, and founded upon truth. The Age of Louis 
XIV. was very like the Aiiguflan 3 Boileau, Mo- 
liere, la Fontaine, Racine, ^'c. eftablifhed thfe 
true, and expoled the falfe tafte. The reign of 
King Charles II. (meritorious in no other refpedt) 
baniflied falfe tafte out of England, and profcribed 
Funs, Quibbles, Acroflics, tsfc. Since that, falfe 
wit has renewed its attacks, and endeavoured to 
recover its loll Empire, both in England and 
France, but without fuccefs 5 though, I muft 
fay, with more fuccefs in France than in Eng- 
land, Addifon, Pope, and Swift, having "vigo- 
rioully defended the rights of good fenfe j which is 
more than can be faid of tlieir contemporary French 
authors, who have of late had a great tendency to 
le faux IriUianty le rqfinementy et l-entortiUement^ 
And Lord Rofcommom would be more in the right 
Dow^ than he was then, in faying, that 
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The Riiglifti ballion of one flerlmg line. 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole p^ges (bine. ' 

'Lofe no time, roy dear child, I conjtire you, in. 
forming your tafte> your ma&ners, your mind«. 
your every thing : you have hut two years time to 
do it in j for, whatever you are, to a certain de- 
gree, at twenty, you will be, more or lefs, all the 
reft of your life. May it be a long aad happy one I 
Adieu. 
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London, Feb. the 22d, O. S. 1750. 
My dear Friend, 
If the Italian of your letter to Lady Chefterfield 
■was all your own, I am very well fatisfied witli the 
progrefs which you have made in that language; 
in fo fhort a time 3 according to that gradation, 
you. will, in a very little time more, be mafler of 
it. Except at the French EmbafTador's, I believe, 
you hear only Italian fpoken ; for, the Italians 
fpeak very little French, and that little, generally 
very ill. The French are even with them, and ge- 
nerally fpeak Italian as ill 5 for, I never knew a 
Frenchman in my lifewho could pronounce the Ita- 
lian ce, ci, orge, gi. Your defire of pleafing the Ro- 
man ladies will of court give you not only the de-- 
fire, but the meana^ of fpeaking. to them elegantly, 
in their o^ language. The Princefs Borghefe, I 
am told, ipcaks French both ill and unwillingly ; 
and therefore you fhould make a merit to her of 
your application to her language. She is, by a- 

kind 
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kind of prefcription (a longer than ihe would pro- 
bably wifh), at the head of the beau monde at 
Rome 3 and can, coniequently, eftablifh or deftroy 
a young fellow's faftiionable charadler. If ihe 
declares him amalile e leggiadro, others will think 
him fo, or at lead thofe who do not will not dare 
to fay fo. There are in every great town fomc 
fuch women, whofe rank, beauty, and fortune, 
have confpired to place them at the head of the 
fafliion. I'hey have generally been gallant, but 
within certain decent bounds. Their gallantries 
have taught, both them and their admirers, good- 
breeding ; without which they could keep up u« 
dignity, but would be vilified by thofe very gal- 
lantries svhich put them in vogue^ It is with thefc 
women, as with Minifters and Favourites at 
Court; they decide upon fafliion and chara^S^ers, 
as thefe do on fortunes and preferments. Pay par- 
ticular court, therefore, wherever you are, to 
thefe female fovereigns of the lean vionde : their 
recommendation is a paflport though all the realms 
of pf)litenefs. But then, remember that thev re- 
quire minute, ofiicious attentions. You ihould, it 
poflibly, guefs at, and anticipate, all their little 
fancies and inclinations ; make yourfelf fiuiiiliarly 
and dcMiicftically ufeful to them, by oflcring your- 
felf for all their little commiflions, and aflilling 
in doing the honours of their houfes, and entering 
with fecining un6lioninto all their little grievance^, 
buftles, and views ; for they are always bufy. If 
you are once lenficcato at the Palazzo Borghefe, 
you will foon be in faihion at Rome j and being 
in faihion will foon faihion you ; for that is what 
you mud now think of very ferioufly. 

I am 
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I am forry that there is no good dancuig-m after 
at Rome, to form your exterior air and carriage ; 
which, I doubt, are not yet the genteeleft in the 
world. But you may, and I hope you will, in the 
mean time, obfervfr the air and carriage of thofc 
who are reckoned to have the beft, and form your 
own upon tiiem. Eafe, grace fulnefs, and dig* 
nity, compofe the air and addrefs ef a man of 
fafliion ', which is as unlike the aflfedled attitudes 
and motions of a petit viaitre, as it is to the awk- 
ward, negligent, clumfy, and ilouching manner 
of a booby. 

I am extremely plea fed with the account Mr. 
Harte has given me of the allotment of your time 
at Rome. Thofe five hours every morning, wliidh 
you employ in ferious ftudies with Mr. Harte, are 
laid out with great intereft, and will make you rich 
all the reft of your life. I do not look upon the 
fiibfequent morning hours, which you pafs with 
your O'cerowi, to be ill-dilpofed of: there is k 
kindof connexion between them J and your even- 
ing diverfions in good company are, in their waj', 
as ufeful and neceli'ary. This is the way for yoa 
to have both weight and luftre in tlie world; 
and this is the obje6t which I always had in view 
jn your education. 

Adieu, my friend ! go on and profper. 

Mr. Grevenkop has juft received Mr. Harte'i 
letter of the 19th, N. S. 
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LETTER CCXIX. 

London, March the 8th^ O.S. 1750. 
Young as you are, I hope you are in bafte to 
live ', by living, I mean living with luffa^ and ho- 
nour to yourfdf, with utility to focietyj doing 
what may defcrve to be written^ or writing what 
may deferve to be read : I Ihould wiih both, 
Thofe who confider life in that light will not idly 
lavifh one moment. The prefent moments are the 
only ones we are fure of, and as fuch the moft va- 
luable ; but yours are doubly fo, at your age 5 for, 
the credit, the dignity, the comfort, and the plea- 
fure, of all your future moments, depend upon 
the ufe you make of your prefent ones. 

J am extremely fatisfied with your prefent man- 
ner of employing your time ; but, will you always 
employ it as well ? I am far from meaning always 
in the fame way ; but I mean as well in propor- 
tion, inr the variation of age and circumiiances. 
You now ftudy five hours every morning j I nei- 
ther fuppofe that you will, nor defire that you 
ihould, do fo for the reft of your life. Both bufi- 
nefs and pleafure will juftly and equally break in 
upon thofe hours. But then, will you always em- 
ploy the leifure they leave you, in ufcfiil ftudies ? 
If you have but an hour, will you improve that 
hour, inftead of idling it away ? While you have 
fuch a friend and monitor with you as Mr. Harte, 
I am fure you will. But, fuppofe thai bufinefs 
and (ituations ihould, in fix or feven months, call 
Mr. Harte away from yon 3 tell me truly, what ^ 
mav I expe^ and depend upon from you, when 

left 
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left to yourfelf? May I be fure that you will eii>- 
ploy fome part of every day, in adding fomething 
to that ftock of knowledge which he will have 
left you? May I hope that you will allot one hour 
in the week to the care of your own affairs, to keep 
them in that order and method which every pru- 
dent man does ? But> above all, may I be con- 
vinced that your pleafures, whatever they may 
be, will be confined within the circle of good com- 
pany and people of faihion ? Thofe pleafures I re- 
commend to you: I will promote them, I will 
pay for them j but I will neither pay for, nor fuf- 
fer, the unbecoming, difgraceful, and degrading 
pleafures (they cannot be called pleafures) of low 
and profligate company. I confefs, the pleafures 
of high life are not always ftri6tly philofophical j 
and I believe a Stoic would blame my indulgence: 
but I am yet no Stoic, though turned of five-and- 
fifty ; and I am apt to think that you are rather 
lefs fo, at eighteen. The pleafures of the table^ 
among people of the firft faihion, may indeed 
fometimes, by accident, run into exceffes -, but 
they will never fink into a continued courfe ©f 
gluttony and drunkennefs. The gallantry of high 
life, though not firidly juftlfiable, carries, at leaft, 
no external marks of infamy about it. Neither 
the heart nor the conftitulion is corrupted by it j 
neither nofe nor chara6ter loft by it j manners pof- 
fibly improved. Play, in gogd company, is only 
play, and not gamimg ; not deep, and confeqUently 
not dangerous nor di (honourable. It is only the 
inter-a6ts of other amufements. 

This, I am fure, is not talking to you like an 

old man, though it is talking to you like an old 

friend : thefe are not hard conditions to aikof you. 

s 2> lanx 
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J am certain you have fenfe enough to know ho\? 
rcafonable they arc on my part, how advantageous 
they are on you is ; but, liavc you reiblution 
enough to perform them ? Can you withlland the 
examples, and the invitations, of the profligate, 
and th^irinfamous miflionaries ? for, I have known 
many a young fellow feduccd by a mauvaife honte, 
that made him ailiamed to refufe. Thefe are re- 
folutions which you mud form, and fleadily rxr 
ecutc for yourfelf, whenever you lofe the friendly 
care and affiflance of your Mentor, In the mean 
time, mak-e a greedy ufe of him j exhauA hira, if 
you can, of all his knowledge -, and get the Pro- 
phet's mantle from him^ before he is taken away 
himfelf. 

You fecm to like Rome. How do you go on 
there ? Arc you got into the infidc of that extra- 
ordinary government ? Has your Abbate Foggini 
difcovcred many of ihofe myftcries to you ? Have 
you made an acquaintance with fome eminent Je- 
fuits ? 1 know no people in the world more in- 
ftru<5livc. You would do very well to take one or 
two fuch fort of people home with you to dinner 
ever}' day : it would be only a litde viineflra and 
macaroni the more ) and a three or four hours 
converfatipn de fuite produces a thoufand ufeful 
informations, which fhort meetings and fnatches 
at third places do not admit of; and many of thole 
gentlemen are by no means unwilling to dine gra/w. 
Whenever you meet with a man eminent in any 
•way, feed him, and feed upon him at the fame 
time ; it will not only improve you, but give you 
a reputation of knowledge, and of loving it iu 
others. 
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I have been lately informed of an Italian book, 
which I believe may be of ufe to you, and which, 
I dare fay, you may get at Rome, written by one 
Albert!, about fourfcore or a hundred years ago, 
a thick quarto. It is a claflical . defcription of 
Italy ; from whence, I am aflured, that Mr. Ad- 
difon, to fave hi mfelf trouble, has taken moft of his 
remarks and claflical references. I am told, that 
it is an excellent book for a traveller in Italy. 

What Italian books liave you read, or are yon 
reading ? Ariofto, I hope, is one of them. Pray 
apply yourfelf diligently to Italian 5 it is fo eafy a 
language, that, fpeaking it conftantly, and reading 
it often, mull, in fix months more, make you per- 
iedlly matter of it r in which cafe you will never 
forget it 3 for^we only ferget thofe things of which 
we know but little. 

But, above all things, to all that you learn, to- 
all that you fay, and to all that you do, remember 
to join the Graces. All is imperfe<ft without them y 
with them, every thing is at leaft tolerable. No- 
thing could hurt me more than to find you unat- 
tended by them. How cruelly fliould I be 
fiiocked, if, at our firft meeting, you fhould pre- 
fent yourfelf to me without them ! Invoke them, 
and facrifice tot hem every moment : they are al- 
ways kind, where they are afTiduoufly courted. 
For God's fake, aim at pcrfeftion in every th'ng ;. 
Nil aSium rcputans Ji quid fuperejfet agendiirhf. 
Adieu. Yours^ moft tenderly. 



K 3 "u^iirv^^ 
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LETTER CCXX. 

London, March the lyth, O. S f 750* 

My 0iAft PmiwD, 

I ACKNOWLEDGE your laft Ifftcrof the 14th 
February, N S. In return for your carMiqaake, I 
can tell ycni tli.it we have had hei'* more than our 
Aarc of earthquakes 5 for, we had two very ilroiig 
ones in right-and-twcnty day^* They rcilly dotoo 
tnuch hrmonr to (Mr cold rlimutc : in your warm 
one, thry arc compenfatcd by faroura from the fun, 
which wcdo not tr joy. 

I did not tliiuk that the prrfent Pope was a fort 
of man, to build i'cvrn m<*dern little chapels at the 
cxpfncec^f To rcrpc^tciule a piece of antiquity as the 
CoUifium However, let his Holincfs's t.-^flc of 
Fit lu be ever fo bad, pray get foii>cbody to prcfent 
you to lilm, before you leave Rome; and. with- 
out liefilation, kifs his flipper, or whatever elfe 
the tfiquetii ot that L oiirt requires. I woui I have 
you fee all ihofe cercnonies ; and I prefume that 
you are uy this time reidy enough nt Jtalian to 
underHnnd and anlvvr // Saaio Ptuire in thai lap* 
guai^e. I hope, uh), that you have acquired ad- 
drcfs, and ufage enough of the world, to he pre- 
ientcd to riny b^dy, without embarrafTment or dif- 
Approbation. If that is not yet quite perfe^, as I 
cannot fuppofe that it is entirely, cuftom will im- 
prove it daily, and habit at hA complete it. 1 have 
for fome time told you, that the great difficuUies 
are pretty well conquered. You have acquired 

knowledge. 
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knowledge, which is the Principium et Fans j but, 
you have now a variety of leffer things to attend 
to, which collc6tively make one great and impor- 
tant object. You eafily guefs that I mean, the 
Graces, the Air, Addrefs, Politenefs, and^ in lhort> 
the whole toumure and agremens of a Man of 
Fafhion : fo many little tilings confpire to form 
that tournurf, that, though feparately they fcem 
too infignificant to mention, yet aggregately thejr 
are too material (for me, who think for you down 
to the very loweft things) to omit. For infiancc ; 
do you ufe yourfelf to carve, eat, and drink gen- 
teelly, and with eafe ? do you take care to walk, 
fit, fland, and prefent yourfelf gracefully ? are you 
fufficiently upon your guard againft awkward at- 
titudes, and illiberal, ill-bred, and difgufling ha- 
bits j fuch as fcratching yourfelf, putting your 
fingers in your mouth, nofe, and ears ? tricks al- 
ways acquired at fchools, often too much neg- 
Icdted afterwards ; but, however, extremely ill- 
bred and naufeous : for, I do not conceive that 
any man has a right to exhibit, in company, any 
one excrement,, more than another. Do you dre6 
well, and tliink a little of th^ IriUant in your 
perfon ? That too is neceflary, becaufe it is pri-^ 
venant. Do you aim at ealy, engaging, but at the 
fame time, civil or refpe^^fal, raaonens according 
to the company you arc in ? Thefe, and a thou- 
fand other things, which you wilL obferve in peo- 
ple of fafliion, better than I can defcribe thera, are 
abfolutely neceflary for every man ; but ll ill mp^if 
for you, than for almoft any man living. The 
fliowiib, the (hining, the engaging, parts of the 
cbara^er pf a fine geutlemaa ihould (confidertng 

your 
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your deflination) be the principal objeAs of your 
prolent attention. 

When you. return here, I am apt to think that 
you will find fbraething better to do, than to nitt 
to Mr. Ofbornc's at Gray's Inn, to pick up fcarce 
books. Buy good books, and read them : the beft 
books are the commonett, and the laft editions are 
always the beft, if the editors are not blockheads ; 
for, they may profit of the former. But, take care 
not to underftand editions and title-pages too well. 
It always fmells of pedantry, and not always of 
learning. What curious books I have (they are 
indeed but few) fliall be at your fervice, I have fome 
rjf the Old Collana, and tlie Machiavel of 1550. 
Beware of the Bihliomanie. 

In the midft of either your fludies, or your plea- 
fures, pray nt^ver lofe view of the objc6t of your 
deftination : I mean, the political affairs of Eu- 
rope. Follow them politically, chronologically, and 
geographically, through the news-papers, and trace 
up the fa6is which you meet with there, to their 
fources j as for example : confult the Treaties of 
Neujiadt and Jiho, with regard to the difputcs 
•which )'o\\ read of every day in the public pa{>ers, 
between lluiiia and Sweden.. For the affairs of 
Italy, Vvhich are reported to be the obje^ls of pre- 
fent negotiations, recur to the quadruple alliance 
of the year I/18, and follow them down througii 
their leveral variations to the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapclle, 1748} in which (by tlic bye) you will 
find the very difurent tenures by which the Infant 
Don Philip, your namelake, holds Parma and Pla- 
centia. Confult, alio, the F-^mpt ror Charles the 
Sixth's Act of Cclliou of tlic kingdoms of Naples 

and 
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and Sicily, in 17.36. The fucceffion to the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily being a point, which, 
upon the death of the prefent King of Spain, is 
likely to occafion fume difputes, do not lofe the 
thread of thefe matters j which is carried on with 
great enfe, but, if once broken, is relumed with 
difficulty. 

Pray tell Mr. Harte, that I have fent his packet 
to Baron Firmian, by Count Einliedlen, who is 
gone from hence this dfly to Germany, and paifes 
through Vienna in his way to Italy, where he is iiv 
hopes of croiSng upon you fonaewhCiC or otheiv 
Adieu, my friend !— X«{»7ff| X»,'lrl^ 
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